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Ee the foreword and 
Preface in Volume 1, 
of the present work. 
854| See also at the end of 

KAlthe [Preface the ace 

PAys|knowledgments for 
set ASEAN aid received by the 
translator and editor in the course of 
bis work on these volumes. To that 
Preface, a further word might, per 
baps, be added with regard to the men 
of the expedition and the character of 
the undertaking. 

Hernando de Soto seems to bave 
been especially fortunate in most of 
the men who joined bis expedition. 
They were recruited under bis vigt- 
lant eye; and the enthusiasm with 
which they flocked to bis standard is 
evidenced by the fact that many were 
left bebind for lack ot room in the ves- 
sels sailing to Cuba from San Lucar; 
or because they were rejected as une 
fit. From all who offered themselves, 
be chose those whom be considered 
best fitted for the arduous undertak= 
ing that lay before them. 
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Some had campaigned with bim in 
Peru. They were an asset, tor they 
bad been tried and bad stood the test, 
They knew the bardsbips and uncere 
tainties of a campaign in the wilder=z 
ness. A considerable number were 
from Soto’s own town or province, 
and either they, or their families, were 
probably known by bim. Chat Pore 
tuguese should join the expedition is 
not at all strange. Badajo3, a chief city 
of the then province of Estremaoura, 
lay near the Portuguese town of El- 
yas. To this very day, each place is 
an active smuggling center, Bach is a 
place of entry or departure into or 
trom the otber country, Chere is, and 
probably always bas been, a constant 
passing from one place to the other. 
Still, the precaution seems to have 
been taken of enrolling the men who 
came from Elvas as being of the town 
Of Badajoz—this undoubtedly to sate 
abe any official inquiry that might be 
made, 

Some members of the expedition 
were of comparatively bigh rank— | 































perbaps bigber even than that of the 
commander. As such, they bad bez 
bind them the power and prestige of 
family, and some, of wealth; and all 
bad apparently been bred to the proz 
fession of arms. It is not strange to 
find some of them among the officers 
Of the expedition. Lay priests and 
friars were also enrolled, one of 
whom bad the name Soto, evidently a 
kinsman of the leader. Cheir primary 
function seems to bave been the spire 
itual care of the men of the expedi-e 
tion, but their number would indicate 
that they were intended as well for the 
evangelization of the Indians whenz 
ever occasion might offer. Though the 
chroniclers 00 not $0 state speciti-= 
cally, the raising of a buge cross ona 
bigb bill overlooking an Mndian vile 
lage, as related by the “‘ffidalgo’’ of 
Elvas, was probably suggested by 
the ecclesiastics. Jor the rest, they 
probably fought side by side with and 
suffered equally with the other mem- 
bers of the expedition. After the ree 
verses at Mavilla and Chicaca, they 





























were reduced to saving ‘dry masses”’ 
because of the loss of the wheaten 
bosts by fire, together with all the 
sacred ornaments; and it was not cone 
sidered proper to use bosts made 
from maize flour. 

Chere were apparently no convicts 
among the men, $0 ready were men 
to enlist in an expedition led by one 
who bad played so prominent a part 
in the brilliant Peruvian campaign— 
Soto was next to francisco and Hera 
nando Pizarro, and in moral worth 
far above them—tbat it was not nece 
essary to open the doors of the jails 
in order to get enougb men, Some of 
the men were of coarser mold than 
Others and many were reckless and 
ruthless enough. Chere was exploita- 
tion of the Mndians, and cruelty and 
lust were not absent. Chis, indeed, 
bas been the story of the contact bez 
tween white and red man from the 
beginning to the present day, and no 
colonizing nation and no country in 
the Americas can boast of a clean eg- 
cutcbeon, Soto’s expedition, bows 































ever, in comparison with some that 
preceded it and many that followed it, 
was of a superior tone. Much of the 
credit for this belongs to the leader 
bimself, ft can at [east be said of bim 
that be was not beedlessly cruel. He 
was impelled by the necessity for seltf= 
preservation. One may readily grant 
that to our present twentietbacentury 
eyes the basic idea of the expedition 
was ethically wrong, but this concep= 
tion was not that of the age of cone 
quest in the Americas. 

One and all, from the greatest to 
the least, were able to endure bard= 
sbip and suffering. Even in times of 
plenty, they were dogged by the grim 
specter of bunger. A proof of Soto’s 
ability as a leader is the absence of 
any attempt to mutiny; though there 
were signs of unrest among the men 
at the time of bis death. Duis de 
(M0scoso was not at all to be classed 
as a leader with Soto; and it is evie 
dent that the idea of self=preservation 
beld the expedition togetber under 
bim, Wt is quite probable that a muz 
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tiny, if led by such men as Baltasar 
de Gallegos or Juan de Afiasco, would 
bave succeeded. It is to the credit of 
them all that the expedition ended as 









Soto was fortunate also in bis offi- 
cers, who were, in most instances, of 
more than ordinary eae Che dee 
votion be inspired among bis men is 
evidenced by the determination of 
uno oe Cobar, who bad been 
“maestre de campo,’ and whom oz 
to had deposed, to follow bim to Flos 
rida as a private in the ranks. jHe ever 
gave unwavering loyalty to bis [ead=z 
er, One altercation, Soto seems to 
bave bad with Cobar’s successor, 
Vasco Porcallo de Figueroa, who rez 
turned to Cuba shortly after the exe 
pedition bad reached Florida; but 
Porcallo seems to bave borne bim no 
enmity and aided the expedition from 
Cuba on more than one occasion. 

As compared with the expedition of 
Pantilo de arvac3 and that of Tris= 
tan de Zuna y Arellano, and even 
that of Francisco Dazquez de Coros 
























naoo, the personnel of the Soto exe 
pedition was unquestionably of a 
bigber type and was better kept in 
band. Chereis oneinstance only when 
the men of the Tarvaez expedition 
approached those of Soto—that is, 
when they built their crazy boats near 
the present St. Marks, and pere 
ished almost to a man on their ate 
tempt to reach Mexico, The exploits 
of Alvar Muiie; Cabeza de Vaca form 
an epic of their own quite apart from 
Marvae3, 

Che records of the expedition show 
the conquering Spaniards at their 
best. If was no slight undertaking to 
plunge into a new land, of which all 
were ignorant. Hot knowing what 
was to be encountered from red man, 
wild beasts, the terrain itself, and the 
forces of nature, the expedition was 
as venturesome an undertaking as 
was that of Admiral Byrd and bis 
men to Antarctica—perbaps more s0, 
for notwithstanding Soto’s careful 
planning (much more careful than 
was usual at that epoch), be bad little 
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aid from science and all bis apparae 
tus was crude and clumsy as come 
pared to that of the present day. But, 
as in all great undertakings, the men 
we are told, longed for the bour of des 
parture and thought they would neve 
er get to the fabulously rich land of 
Florida, Lured on by their love of 
adventure and the bope of achieving 
great wealth, they expected to find 
another Mexico or another Peru and 
their imaginations ran riot witb the 
glories they were to achieve. 

Thever were men more grievously 
fooled. There was no wealth as they 
understood the term. They could not 
see the Florida of today. Chey could 
not visualize wealth as the result of 
the patient exploitation of nature. 
Chey bad chosen for themselves four 
years of gruelling bardsbip and suf- 
tering which, while they might ‘‘pield 
a pleasant tale to tell,’’ were bard 
enough to bear. Che survivors rez 
turned “sans everptbing.’’ 

On the other band, many days of 
the expedition must bave been ele 


tremely pleasant. Chere were many 
fine marches along the Mndian trails 
which led beside pleasing streams or 
the shores of lovely lakes and through 
more or less open forests, Somes 
times thep bunted and fished and 
played with friendly Indians and bad 
plentitul living. Chey frequently sut= 
fered unnecessarily because thep 
were untrained to woodcraft. The 
problem of a sufficient food supply 
was among their greatest and most 
continual worries, They were not of 
the kind to establish a base where 
they might grow their own food. They 
counted on getting most of this from 
the Indians, unmindful of the depres 
dations they caused and the bostility 
they created for themselves. To build 
an enduring settlement was not to 
their taste. They were adventurers, 
and little else beside. If they could 
find another Peru, where settle= 
ments already existed, then they 
might settle down to a steady exist= 
ence, Chey oid not see even with the 
epes of poor Tristan de Luna y Ares 
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(lano, and they would bave [aughed to 
scorn the plans of that great colonial 
pioneer, Pedro Menendez de Aviles, 
Chey found no submission in the 
Mndians as bad been found in Peru 
or Mexico where the Tndians bad long 
been disciplined into a partially sed 
entary life. Instead, they found that 
the plenty of today might turn to leans 
ness tomorrow. The Mndians were 
not to be coerced into obedience, Ime 
prisoned or chained or mutilated, they 
migbt be, but these things did not 
tame them nor calm the fury roused 
intbem by the white strangers, Somes 
times they killed their captors, Mas 
villa and Chicaca became grim rez 
Wei of what might be the common 
ate. | 
Gradually bis men diminished in 
number—victims of disease, casual- 
ties, or sudden death from the Tndi- 
ans, Of the six bundred with which 
Soto set out, three bundred and eleve 
en nate won througb to Panuco. The 
Owindling of bis men and the loss of 
almost all bis resources at last tem- 































pered the obstinacy of Hernando de 
Soto, and when sickness and death 
overtook bim, near the shores of the 
“Great iRiver’ which be first of all 
white men is known to bave crossed, 
be was intent on returning to Cuba, 
there to refit bis expedition and set 
out once more on bis quest of glory. 

Thedeath of the commander brought 
a new problem—bow to get out of 
Florida and return to as much civilie 
zation as Cuba or Mexico bad to offer. 
Moscoso, the leader appointed by 
Soto while on bis death bed was not 
the man Soto bad been. It would aps 
pear that Baltasar de Gallegos was 
more fitted for the leadership than 
was Moscoso who, said the “‘TFidal- 
go’’ of Elvas, was fond of a gay life 
and of taking bis ease, Still, however 
chaotic grew conditions, the expedite 
tion did not lose its beroic quality. 
Che aimless marching and counterz 
marching, without knowing direc 
tions, often through patbless forests 
and wildernesses, without reliable 
guide or interpreter, barassed by 
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bostile Indians only too anxious to be 
rid of them was no small thing. Quite 
lost at last, it is no wonder that the 
majority of them counseled a return 
to the “Great River’ where they 
migbt build boats and pass out into 
whatever body of water it flowed into 
and so reacha land inbabited by Chris= 
tians, The return was no easy thing 
in itself, for they passed through a 
[and that bad once learned to bate 
them. Hota little beroic was the builds 
ing of the vessels near the banks of 
the Mississippi and their sailing 
down the mighty stream to the gulf, 
barassed on their way by the Mndians 
who came at them from all directions 
like angry bornets. Tot the least 
wonder was their safe arrival at Paz 
nuco after suffering various storms 
in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Even in that frontier town, the sure 
vivors must bave presented a curious 
and semizludicrous spectacle, clad as 
they were in skins and bark garments 
with which they bad replaced the cloths 
ing lost at Mavilla and Chicaca. To 

































shipwrecked mariners were prob- 
ably more thankful at rescue than 
were they. Their reception at Panuco 
was characteristic of the frontier. 
They were welcomed wholezhearted-= 
[yp and given freely of the best that 
could be bad. Some of them found ace 
quaintances or people from the same 
towns in Spain as themselves, Che 
same hospitality was shown them all 
the way to Mexico City. 

0 ended the expedition. Some, we 
are told, looked back with regret at 
the [and of Florida and in later pears 
more than one tried to get permission 
to return thither. Che results of the 
erpedition are more interesting to the 
present age than to its own, It es- 
tablished for one thing the immenz 
sity of the northern American contt- 
nent; as well as the difficulty of pass= 
ing througb its forests and over its 
rivers and lakes, and its impassable 
swamps and the cold regions in the 
nortberninterior. Italso established, 
jointly with the Coronado expedition 
Of 1540-1542, the absence of great 
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centers of barbaric or semi-civilized 
splendor such as bad been found in 
Mexico and Peru. Che northern 
continent, therefore, lost much of its 
interest, until the rivalry of other 
European nations once more focused 
Spain’s attention on these inbospi- 
table regions and caused the sending 
out of other expeditions for settle= 
ment and colonization lest its rich 
colonies to the soutbward be lost by 
attack from the north. 3. A IR. 
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Crue Relation of | 4 
the Hardships Sut- 
fered by Governor 
Don Fernando 
de HOtO and 
certain 


men in the Discovery Zi) 
of the Province of 
Florida, | 
Thow newly set forth 
by a Gentleman 





q Examined by the Mnquisitor, 


r [fi,7%]) @2FERNANDO DA SILVEIRA, 
Senhor das Serzedas, great poet 
and very illustrious, respecting 
the material of this Book, 
in praise of its 


Author. , 
EPIGRAM 


Weinhab- (| JHe who would see the Mew 
it the Nor- World 


bf 
mem Are The Golden Pole, according to 
and those Other seas, other lands, 
people in- Achievements great, & wars; 
habit the And attempt such things 
Southern As amaze and give pleasure, 
Pate Btrike terrorandgivedelight: 
It is called Read by this autbor 
Golden Chis pleasing narrative; 
Polebe- Andbe will see not a fabulous 
neh Land, LOUSLOTY , 
14 ‘ [But one] worthy of being es= 
teemed, 
Made use of, read, and dise 


CUSSed, Finis. 
























[f. ii, 7] Andre de Burgos to the 

prudent reader, 

raawg| Inistotle says that all 
Mior the most of men 
(ay) 












things, be says, furnish diversion to 
delicate and subtile minds, and rezanz 
imate dull minds; and this gives them 
a natural desire to see and to bear, 
and, if possible, to take part in them. 
Chis desire is for two reasons greater 
among the Zusitanians than among 
Other nations: the first, because they 
are a warlike people and of very subz 
tile minds; the second, because thep 
are by nature great navigators, and 
bave discovered more land, with widz 
er sailing, than allt. ii, vj the other naz 
tions of the world. And as it appeared 
tome that 1 could do some little serve 
ice to those who might read this book, 
f resolved to publish it, taking courz 






























age inasmuch as it was written by a 
Portuguese and in bis own language; 
and likewise because Portuguese cit= 
zens of the city of Elvas aided in the 
discovery, as the narrative itself 
makes mention, I believe beyond 
doubt that be bas written truthfully, 
and that be bas not recounted tables 
Or fictitious things; for one must bez 
lieve that the author, not baving any 
interest in 50 doing, would not swerve 
from the truth, Besides this, be age 
serts that all that is bere written 
passed betore bim, Sbould the lane 
guage, by chance, not appear to pou 
very polished, lay not the fault on me, 
for 1did not write it but only published 
it. May God bave pou in His keeping. 






















of Florida 


[f. iti, 7] 

@ Kelation of what the adelantado of 
Florida, Don Fernando de Soto, sutz 
fered in conquering it: in which is set 
forth who be was, and some of those 
who went with bim; some of the pez 
culiarities and diversities of the counz 
try, and all they saw therein; and of 
what befell them. 


s ws os Os Os bs Os Oe te We We Om Oe Ot OP a at on 0 ae an ae a ae ae a 
@ Chapter First. Which declares who 
Don Fernando de Soto was, and 
how he obtained the government 


of Florida. 

Remake | ptain Soto was the 
GY GN Faison of an esquire of 
; Kr Bak ye Jerez de Wadajo3, iHe 
12 ; Wee wel, . the Ae of 
eee | Castile when Pedraz 
iS BRL vias Davila was gov- 
SIE SP ernor of the Indies of 
tie Ocean Sea. There be found bimz 
self with nothing else bis own except 
bis sword and shicld. Because of [f. iii, 
7 | bis good qualities and courage, Pe= 















































drarias Made bim captain of a troop of 
borse, and by bis order be went with 
Fernando Pizarro to conquer Peru. 
Chere, according tothe reportof many 
creditable persons who were there, be 
distinguished bimselt over the otber 
captains and principal persons, both 
at the seizure of Atabalipa, lord of Pez 
ru, and in making the entrance into 
the city of Cuzco, and in all other plaz 
ces where they encountered resist= 
ance, and where be bappened to be. 
jor that reason, aside from bis part 
in the treasure of Atabalipa, be got a 
good repartimiento, from which in 
time be collected one bundred and 
eighty thousand cruzados, which be 
took to Spain, with what fell to bim as 
bis share. Of this, the emperor took /a 
certain part which was repaid to bim 
/ by six bundred thousand reales witb 
interest in the [f. iii, 7] silks of Granaz 
da, While all the rest was delivered to 
bim at the casa de contrataciOn in See 
ville, He employed servants, includz 
ingamajordomo, grand master of cer= 
emonies, pages, equerry, chamber-z 
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[by loan] 


[Soto]: 7 











of Florida 


lain, footmen, and all the other servz 
ants requisite for an establishment of 
a gentleman, From Seville, be went 
fo court, and at court was accompaz 
nied by Juan de Afiasco, of Seville, 
Luis Moscoso de Alvarado, Wufio de 
Cobar, and Fuan Rodrigues Dobillo, 
With the exception of Juan de Afiage 
co, all the others bad come witb bim 
from Peru; andeachbrougbt fourteen 
Or fifteen thousand cruzados, Theyall 


went well and expensively dressed; | 


and Soto, although because of bis cuz 
pidity he was not liberal, yet since that 
was the first time be bad to appear at 
court, spent very liberally, and went 
about closely attended by those i bave 
named and [f. iii, v7] by bis servants 
and many others who came to bim at 
court, Hemarried Doria Isabelde Boz 
badilla, daughter of Pedrarias Davila, 
conde de [Purfionrostro. The emperor 
rewarded bim by making bim goverz 
nor of the island of Cuba and adelan=s 
tado of Florida, with title of marquis 
toacertain part of the lands be migbt 
conquer, 


SR 


La) 
= 





@ Chapter Second. How Cabeza de 
Vaca came to court and gave ac- 
count of the land of Florida; and of 
the men who were gathered togeth- 
er at Seville to go with Don Fernan- 


do de Soto. 
; alter Don Fernando 
bad obtained the gova 
M@iernment, a gentle= 
wy man arrived at court 
Wi Wari from the Mndies, Caz 
Ly yh bezade Vacabyname, 
Sse who bad gone witb 
Governor [t. v, r] Tarvaez who bad 
perishedin florida. He told bow Marz 
yaez bad perished at sea witb all bis 
men; and bow be and four others bad 
escaped and reached ew Spain. jHe 
brougbtalsoa written relationof what 
be bad seen in Florida. This stated in 
certain places, “in sucbha place il saw 
‘this. Mostof what I saw there Ileave 
“for discussion between myself and 
“bis Majesty.”’ He described in genz 
eral the wretcbedness of the land and 
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the bardships be bad suffered. To 
some of bis kinsfolk, who were mindz 
ed to go to the Indies and strongly 
urged bim to tell them whether be bad 
seen any rich land in Florida, be said 
that be could not tell this, because be 
and another (by name, Dorantes, who 
bad remained in Mew Spain witb the 
intention of returning to florida— 
for which [f. v, “] purpose be / came 
to Spain to beg the government from 
the emperor) bad sworn not todivulge 
certain things which they bad seen, 
lest some person might beg for it bez 
foreband. He gave themtounderstand 
that it was the richest land in the 
world. Don Fernando de Soto wished 
to take bim / witb bim and made bim 
an advantageous proposal; but after 
they bad come to an agreement, they 
fell out because Soto would not give 
bim the money which be / asked of bim 
to buy a ship, Baltasar de Gallegos 
and Cristobal de Espindola, bis kingz 
men, told bim / that since they bad rez 
solved to go to Florida with Soto bez 
cause of what be bad told them, be 
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should advise them as to what they 

should do, Cabeza de Waca told them 

that if be bad given up going with Soz 

to, it was because be expected to ask 

for anotber government [f. vi, 7] and 

did Not wish to go under the banner of 

another. Since Don Fernando de Hoz 
toalready bad the conquest of Florida, 

[Cabeza de Vaca] | which be / came to beg, be could not 
tell them, on account of bis oath, what 

they wished to know, Mevertheless, be 

advised them to sell their estates and 

[i.e., Soto] | go with bim/,for in sodoing they would 
act wisely, As soon as be bad an ops 
portunity, be spoke with the emperor 

and related to bim all be bad suffered 

and seen and the other things be bad 
succeededin earning. Of this relation, 

made orally to the emperor by Cabeza 

de Waca, the marques de Astorga was 
informed. He determined at once to 

send bis brotber, Don Antonio Osos 

rio, With Don Fernando de Soto, and 

two of bis kinsmen made ready to go 

witb bim, namely, Francisco Osorio 

and Gar[f. vi, Jcia Osorio, Don Ane 
toniodisposed of anincome of six bunz 
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dredthousandreales whichbe received 
from the Church, and Francisco Osoz 
rio of a village of vassals be owned in 
the district of Campos, They joined 
the adelantado at Seville, as did also 
INunio de Tobar, Luis de Moscoso, 
and Juan Rodriguez DLobillo, with 
the wealth, amounting to fourteen or 
fifteen thousand cruzados, which each 
one bad brought from Peru. Luts de 
Moscoso took two brothers witb bim, 
Don Carlos, who bad married the govz 
ernor’s niece, went also and took bis 
wite. From Badajoz went Pedro Cale 
deronandtbreekinsmenoftheadelanz 
fado, namely, Arias Tinoco, Alonso 
ROMO, and Diego Tinoco, As Luis de 
M0SCOSO passed through Elvas, Anz 
dre de Vasconcelos spoke with bim, 
and requested bim to speak to Don 
SJer[f. vii, r]nando de Soto in bis bez 
balf, and gave bim patents issued by 
the marques de Vilareal, conferring 
on bim the captaincy of Ceuta, $0 that 
be migbt exbibit them. The adelantaz 
00 saw these and found out who be / 
was and wrote bim promising that be 
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would favor bim in every way and 
would give bim men to command in 
Jlorioa. From Elvas went Andre de 
Vasconcelos, Ffernan Pegado, Anto-s 
nio Martinez Segurado, Mem iRoy3 
Pereyra, Joam Cordeiro, Lstevan 
Pegado, Bento Fernande3, and Alvas 
ro Fernande3; and from Salamanca, 
Jaen, Valencia, Albuquerque, and 
Other parts of Spain many persons of 
noble family gathered in Seville; so 
much $0 that many men Of Good conz 
dition, Who bad sold their estates, res 
mained bebind in San Lucar because 
there was nosbip for them; [Ff vii, v] ale 
thougb for other Rnown and rich counz 
tries it was usual to lack men. The 
cause of this was what Cabeza de Dae 
ca bad told the emperor and given perz 
sons who conversed witb bim to unz 
derstand respecting that land. Soto 
made bim / fine proposals but Cabez 
3a de Daca, baving agreed to go witb 
bim, asmentioned above, because Sos 
to would not give bim money to pay 
for a ship which be bad bought, they 
disagreed, and Cabeza de Vaca went 
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as governor to IRio de [a Plata. THis 
kinsmen, Cristobal de Espindola and 
Baltasar de Gallegos went with Soto. 
Baltasar de Gallegos sold houses, 
vineyards, arent of wheat, and nines 
ty geiras of olive orchard in the dis- 
trict of Seville. He obtained the post 
of chief constable and took bis wife 
with bim. Many other personsot rank 
also went with the adelantado, andobz 
tained the following posts aided by 
powerful in[f. viii, -]fluence, for they 
were posts which were desired by maz 
ny, namely: Antonio de Biedma ob-z 
tained the post of factor; Juan de As 
nasco, that of contador; and Juan 
Gaytan, a nepbew of Cardinal de Cie 
guenza, obtained the post of treasuts 
er, 


@ Chapter III. How the Portuguese 
went to Seville and thence to San 
Lucar; and how the captains were 

appointed over the ships, and the 

men who were to go in them dis- 
tributed. 
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VAAN St. Sebastian’s eve 

Ss, and went to the gove 

eA ernor’s lodging. They 
entered the patio upon which looked 
some balconies where be was. jHe 
looked Down and went [f. viii, 7] to 
meet them at the stairs where they 
went up to the balconies. TWben they 
were up, be ordered chairs to be given 
them s0 that they might be seated, Ane 
dre Oe Vasconcelos told bim who be 
and the other Portuguese were and 
bow they bad all come to accompany 
bim and to serve bim on bis voyage. 
He / thanked bim and appeared well 
pleased witb their coming and proffer, 
Che table being already laid, be invited 
them to eat; and while they were eat= 
ing, be directed bis majordomo to find 
lodgings for them near bis inn, From 
Seville, the adelantado went to San 
Lucar with all the men that were to 
gO with bim, He ordered a muster to 
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be held, to which the Portuguese went 
armed with very splendid arms, and 
the Castilians very elegantly, in silk 
over silk, and many [f. ix, 7] plaits and 
slashes, As suchfinery was not pleas= 
ing to the governor on such an occaz 
sion, be ordered a muster to be beld 
On the next dap and for every man to 
appear witb bis armor. To this the 
Portuguese came as at first, armed 
witb verpercellentarmor, andthe gove 
ernor set theminoroder near the stand= 
aro borne by bis alferez. Most of the 
Castilians wore poor and rusty coats 
of mail, and all belmets and carried 
worthless and poor lances. Some of 
them managed to get a place among 
the Portuguese, Thus they passed in 
review, and those who were to the like 
ing of Soto and whom be wished were 
counted and enrolled and went witb 
bim to Florida, Those who went nume 
bered in all six bundred men, He bad 
already bought seven ships and bad 
placed in them the [f. ix, »] provisions 
necessary, appointed captains, and 
assigned bis ship to each captain, give 
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ing each one a list of the men be was 
to take. 


@ Chapter IIII. How the adelantado 

and his men left Spain and arrived 

at the Canary Islands, and after- 
ward at the Antilles. 

TA the montbof April, 

sy Of the pear 1538, the 

adelantado delivered 

RO the ships over to the 

me <4 Captains who were to 

4.694! GO in them. jHe took a 












ship tor himself and gave one to Anz 
dre de Vasconcelos, in which the Pore 
tuguese went. He lett the bar of San 
Lucar on Sunday morning, on the day 
of St. Lazarus in that month, and ag 
was later written, amid great festivie 
ty, ordering the trumpets to be sounds 
edOandmany rounds of [Ff x, r] artillery 
fired. For four days be sailed amid 
favoring weather and then the wind 
lulled. Che calms with a rolling sea 
lasted for a week, during which no 
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headway was made, On the tifteenth 
day after bis departure from San Dus 
car, be reached Gomera, one of the 
Canary Islands, on the morning of 
Easter Sunday. Che count of that is= 
land was clad entirely in white—cloak 
ferkin, bose, shoes, and cap—and rez 
sembled a gppsy count, He received 
the governor very cordially. The lat= 
ter was well provided with lodgings 
and all the men were lodged there 
witbout expense. For bis money, be / 
was provided with many provisions, 
bread, wine, and meat; and they took 
what was needful for the ships. On 
the following Sunday, a week after 
their arrival, they left the island of 
Gomera, Che count gave Doria saz 
bel, the wife [f. x, »] of the adelantado, 
abastard daughter of bis, as ber mato, 
Chey reached the Antilles at the is= 
land of Cuba, at the port of the city of 
Santiago on Wbitsuntide, As soon as 
they arrived there, a gentleman of the 
city sent a very beautiful and well cae 
parisoned roan borse to the shore for 
the governor anda mule for Donia 12 
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abel; and all the men of foot and borse 
who werein the town came tothe shore 
to welcome them. The governor was 
lodged, Visited, and served by all the 
citizens of that city, and all the men 
were lodged free of expense. Those 
who wished to gointo the country were 
quartered among the dwelling and 
farm bouses by fours and sixes, in ace 
cordance witb the possibility of the 
owners of the owellings, [f. xi, 7] and 
were furnished by the latter witb the 
provisions of which they bad need, 


@ Chapter V. Of the citizens of the 
city of Santiago and the other 
towns of the island; and of the 
quality of the land and the fruits 
thereof. 






















He city of Santiago 
bas about eighty large 
eg] ind well apportioned 

Std Houses, Mostofthem 
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peg We Vad wibave wooden walls 
\ 2 ey) and roofs of bay. A 
E\few are of stone and 
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lime and are roofed witb tiles. They 
bave large farms on which are many 
trees differing from those of Spain— 
fig trees which produce figs as big as 
the fist, yellow inside and of little saz 
yor; and otber trees which produce a 
fruit called [f. xi, v] “‘anona,’”’ of the 
shape and size of a small pineapple. 
It is a tasty fruit, and when the rind 
is removed, the pulp resembles a piece 
of curd, On the farms in the country 
are other large pineapples which grow 
on low trees that resemble the aloe. 
They are of excellent odor and of fine 
taste. Other trees yield a good fruit 
called ‘‘mamei,’”’ of the sizeof a peach, | 27 
which the islanders consider the best 
of all the fruits of the land. Chere is 
another fruitcalled guava, resembling 
the bagel nut in form, the size of a fig, 
Chere are other trees as tall as a Good 
lance, with a single stalk baving no 
branches, with leaves broad and as 
long as a javelin, the fruit of the size 
and form of a cucumber (on one [f. xii, 
r| bunch twenty or thirty); and also 
as the fruit goes on ripening, the tree 
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goes on bending lower with it. They 
are called plantains in that [and and 
are of agreeable taste. They ripen ate= 
ter being gathered, although those 
that ripen on the tree itself are better. 
Che tree produces fruit but once. 
Wben the tree is cut down, others 
grow at the root which yield truit the 
next pear. Chere is another fruit on 
which many people live, especially 
the slaves, which they call ‘“batata’’ /, 
These now grow in the island of Tere 
ceira belonging to this kingdom of 
Portugal, They grow under ground 
and resemble the yam. They bave ale 
most the tasteofchestnuts. The bread 
of that land is also made from roots 
which resemble potatoes. The bread 
made from those [f. xii, 7] roots reseme 
bles the pith of the alder. Che earth is 
beaped up and in each beap four or 
five stalks are planted; and after they 
bave been planted fora pear andabalt, 
the roots are gatbered. Sbould any 
person, thinking it to be a potato, eat 
any of it, be runs great risk of death, 
as Was found by experience in the case 
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of a soldier who, as soon as be ate a 
very little of a root, died immediately. 
Chey pare those roots and grate them, 
and crush them in a press, The juice 
that comes out bas a bad smell, The 
bread bas but little taste and less nous 
risbment, Of the fruits of Spain, it / | [cuba] 
bas figs and oranges. Chey produce 

fruit all year long because the land is 

very bot and vigorous. In that land 

are many borses and cattle; and all 
through the year / green grass. Chere | [there is] 
are many wild cattle and bogs wherez 

by [f. xiii, 7] the people of the island are 

well supplied with meat. In the couns 29 

try outside the town are many fruits; 

and it sometimes bappens that some 
Christian gets lost and wanders az 

bout lost for fifteen or twenty days be= 

cause of the many paths made by the 

cattle crisscrossing from one part to 
anotber through the dense forests. 

Chus wandering about lost, be keeps 

alive on fruits and palmetto cabbage, 

for there are many large palm trees 
throughout the island which yield no 

Other truit of any value, Che island of 
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30| Cuba is three bundred leagues in ere 
tent from east to southeast, and in 
some places thirty, and in others tors 
ty, leagues from north tosouth, Chere 
are six towns of Christians, namely, 
Santiago, Baracoa, the Bayamo, Puz 
erto Principe, Sancti Spiritus, and 
the Havana. wach one bas between 
thirty and forty citizens, ex[f. xiii, v7] 
cept Santiago and the Havana, each 
31 | Of which bas seventy or eighty houses, 
Chey all have churches anda chaplain 
who confesses the people and celes 
brates mass for them. In Santiago 
there is a Jranciscan monastery. It 
bas few friars, but is well provided 
witb alms, because of the richness of 
the land. The church of Santiago bas 
a suitable income, a parish priest, 
benefices, and many secular priests, 
it being the church of that city which 
32| 18 the capital of all the island. Chere 
is much gold in this land, but few 
slaves to get it out, for many banged 
themselves becauseotthebarsbtreat= 
ment received in the mines from the 
Christians. An overseer of Wasco 
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Porcallo, a resident of that island, 
baving learned that bis Indians were 
about to bang themselves, with a rope 
in bis bands, went to await them in 
the place where [f. xiiii, r] they were to 
meet and told them that Hee could do 
nothing nor think of anything which 
be did not know beforehand; that be 
was going to bang bimself witb them, 
for if be bad given them a bard life in 
this world, be would give thema worse 
in the otber. Chis caused them to 
change their minds and return to do 
what be ordered them. 


@ Chapter V. Lie VI. How the gov- 
ernor sent Dona Isabel with the 
ships to the Havana, and he with 


some of his men went overland. 


AIRom Santiago, the 
governor sent Don 
Carlos, bis brothere 
in-law/, in the ships, 
ee togetber with Dofia 
Yes Isabel, with orders 
to await bim at the 
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35 | Havana, which is a port at the east= 
ern end of the island, one bundred and 
eighty leagues trom the city of San(f. 

| xii, v]tlago. The governor and those 
who remained witb bim bought borz 
ses and set Out on their journey. The 
first town at which they arrived was 

36 | the Bayamo, and they were lodged by 
fours and sires just as they went in 
company, And there where they were 
lodged they were given their f00d with= 
out expense. hotbing else cost them 
money except maize for their borses, 
because from town to town, the gov=z 
ernor went to visit eacb one and age 
$esse0 it a tar on the tribute and serve 

37| ice of the Indians. The Bayamo is 
twenty-five leagues trom the city of 
Santiago. ear it runs a large river, 
larger than the Guadiana, called Tanz 

38) to, Init are buge lizards which somes 
times 0 barm to the Indians or ante 
mals crossing the river, In [fxv,7] all 
the land there are no wolves, fores, 
bears, lions, or tigers. There are wild 
00g8 Which bave left the houses for the 
W008 and live on the bogs. There are 
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some snakes as thick asa man’s thigh 
and more. They are very sluggish and 
do nobarm, From Bayamo to Puerto 
Principe it is fifty leagues, Through= 
out the island, roads are made from 
town to town by means of the mach-z 
ete /; and any year they neglect to d0 
this, the thickets grow to such an ex= 
tent that the road does not show. 90 
many are the paths made by the cattle 
that no one can travel without an In- 
dian of the country for a guide, for 
most of it is covered with a very lofty | 
andodense forest. From Puerto Prinz 
cipe, the governor went by sea in a cas 
noe to the dwelling of Vasco Porcallo, 
which is near the sea, in order to [f. xv, 
v| get news there of Doria Isabel, 
who at that time (as was afterward 
learned) was in great distress—so 
much $0 that the ships were lost one 
from the otber (two of them going 
within sight of the coast of Florida), 
and all suffered great need of water 
and f00d.~ After the storm ceased, and 
the ships were come together again, 
witbout knowing whitber they bad 
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been driven, they came upon the cape 
of San Anton, an uninbabited district 
of the island of Cuba, There they got 
water, and forty days after they bad 
left the city of Santiago they reached 
the Havana. The governor learned of 
this immediately and went to Dofia 
Isabel, Those who came overlandD— 
in number one bundred and fifty of 
borse and divided into two divisions 
in order not to burden the islanders, 
made [f. xvi, r] their way to Sancti 
Spiritus, sixty leagues from Puerto 
Principe. The food they took consists 
ed Of cassava bread, which is that 1 
bave mentioned above. It is of such 
quality that if water touches it, it ime 
mediately crumbles, On that account, 
it bappened that some ate meat for 
many daps without bread. They took 
O0g8 and a native of the country who 
buntedas they marched, or killed what 
bogs they needed at the place where 
ae bad to stop to sleep. They were 
well supplied with beef and pork on 
that journey. They suffered much ane 
nopance from mosquitoes, especially 
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in a swamp called the marsb of the 
watering trough /, which gave them 
considerable trouble in crossing from 
midday to night. There was more than 
a balt league of water and for the dig- 
tance of a good crossbow-zshot [f. xvi, 
7| they bad toswimit; and the rest of it 
reached to the waist. Chey were mired 
up to the knees; and on the bottom 
were clam sbells which cut their feet 
badly, $0 that not a single sole of a 
boot or shoe lasted whole for baltf 
the way. Their clothes and saddles 
were taken over on bits of bark from 
the palm trees. Wbile crossing that 
swamp without their clothes, many 
mosquitoes attacked them, which 
when they stung raised a lump and 
smarted badly. They would strike at 
themwitb theband,andfromthe slaps 
given they killed so many that the 
blood ran over the arms and bodies of 
the men. That night they got very lit= 
tle rest because of them, and the same 
thing was experienced on other nights 
at like places and seasons. Chey 
reached Sancti Spiritus, a town of 
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thirty bouses, near which flows a 

42| small river, [f. xvii, x] It is very pleas 
santand luxuriant, with many tine ors 
ange and citron trees and fruits nae 
tive to the land. Halt the men were 
lodged there, while the others went on 
twenty-five leagues farther toanother 

43| town called Trinidad, consisting of 
fifteen or twenty citizens. There is a 
bospital for the poor there, but no 
Other in the whole island. Chey sap 
that that town was once the largest of 
any in the island; and that betore the 
Christians made an entrance into that 
land, while a ship was coasting along 
that shore, there came in it a very sick 
man who requested the captain to bave 
bim taken asbore. Che captain did 80 
and the ship proceeded on its way. Che 
sick man remained on the sbore in 
that land which so far bad never been 
oppressed by Christians, where the 
Mndians found bim and took bim and 
cared for bim [f. xvii, 7] until be was 
well, The lord of that town gave bim 
[the chief] bis dDaugbter in marriage. He / was 
at war witb all bis neigbbors, and by 
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means of the skill and courage of the 
Christian, be subdued and brought 
under bis command all the people of 
that island. A long time afterwaro, 
Governor Diego Velazquez went to 
conquer it and discovered ew Spain 
from that place. That Cbristian who 
was witb the Indians, pacified them 
and brougbt them under the subjece 
tion andinto the obedience of the govz 
ernor. from that town of Trinidad to 
jiavana, there is a stretch of eighty 
leagues without a town, which they 
traveled, They reached Havana at the 
end of March where they found the 
governor and all the rest of the men 
who bad accompanied bim from 
Spain. From Havana, the governor 
sent Juan de Afiasco witb a caravel 
and two brigantines witb fif[f. xvii, r] 
ty men to explore the port of Florida. 
He brought two Indians from there 
whom be seized on the coast. Chereat 
(both because they would be needed 
ag guides and interpreters, and be- 
cause they said by signs that much 
gold existed in Florida), the governor 
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and all the men were greatly pleased, 
and thought they would never see the 
bour of departure, for it seemed fo 
them that that was the richest land 
which bad yet been discovered, 

@ Chapter VII. How we left the Ha- 


vana and reached Florida; and of 
what happened. 
z eforeour departure, 


: : EN thegovernordeprived 
Sy £94) Muniode Cobar ot the 
Zz GO) 


a me easy NOStOfcaptaingener= 
S RAYS al and gave it to Por 
Sg Bee ANNIE. xviii, yJcallo de Fle 

ZA YSEZAlgueroa, a citizen of 
Cuba, who was to see that the ships 
should sail well provisioned, and who 
gave a number of large loads of cage 
sava bread and many bogs. The gove 
ernor took the post from urio de Coz 
bar because be bad made love to the 
daughter of the conde of Gomera, the 
waiting maid of Dofia Isabel. He, 
notwithstanding that the post was 
taken from bim, took ber to wife and 
went to Florida with Soto, inorder to 
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be restored to favor and because she 
was os haaaa pregnant by bim. The 
governor lett Dofia Isabel in the Ha- 
yana and with ber the wives of Don 
Carlos, Baltasar de Gallegos, and 
Wurio de Cobar. As bis lieutenant for 
the government of the island, be left 
agentleman of the Havana, Juan de 
Rojas by name. On Sunday, May 18, 
Of the [f. xix, 7] pear 1539, the adelanz 
tadoleft the Havana witb bis fleet cones 
sisting of nine ships—tive vessels 
witb topsails, two caravels, and two 
brigantines, Jor seven days, they 
sailed attended by good weather. On 
Mhitsunday, May 25, they sighted 
the land of florida, and for fear of 
shoals anchored a league from shore, 
Onyf pe May 30, they disembark- 
ed0n the land of Florida, two leagues 
from a town of an Indian chief called 
Ucita. They disembarked the two 
bundred and thirteen borses which 
they carried, in order to lighten the 
ships $0 that they would need less wae 
ter. All the men Landed and only the 
seamen stayed aboard, who ina week, 
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by going up witb the tide for a short 
distance daily, brought the vessels 
near to the town, As s00n as the men 
[anded [f. xix, 7] the camp was estaba 
lished on the shore near the bay which 
went up to the town. The captain gene 
eral, Vasco Porcallo, taking with bim 
seven borse, immediately overran the 
land for a balf league round about 
and found six Indians who tried to opz 
pose bim witb their arrows—the weae 
pons witb which they are accustomed 
to figbt. The borsemen killed two of 
them and the four / escaped, for the 
land being obstructed by woods and 
swamps, the borses, because ofweak-= 
ness trom voyaging on the sea, bes 
came mired there and fell with their 
masters, Chat nigbt following, the 
governor witb one bundred men in 
the brigantines came upon a town 
which be found without people, be- 
cause the Christians were perceived 
as soon as they came within sight of 
land; and they saw many smokes az 
long the whole coast, which the [f. xx, 
r| indians make inorder to give infor= 
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mation to one another. On the follows 
ing dap, Luis de Moscoso, maestre de 
campo, set the men in order, those on 
borse in three squadrons—the vanz 
guard, the battle line, and the rearz 
guard—anod tn that way they marched 
that day and the next, going around 
great mud flats which come from the 
bay. They arrived at the town of Uci-= 
ta, where the governor was, on Sune 
day, June first, the day of the Trinity, 
Che town consisted of seven or eight 
bouses. The chiet’s house stood near 
the beacbona very bighb bil! which bad 
been artificially built as afortress, At 
the other side ot the town was the tem= 
ple andon topot it a wooden bird with 
its epes gilded. Some pearls, spoiled 
by fire and of little value, were found 
there. Che Indians bore them through 
in order fo string them for beads, 
which are worn around the neck or 
arm, [f xx, y] and they esteem them 
greatly, The houses were of wood and 
were covered witb palm leaves. The 
governor was lodged in the bouses of 
the chief and with bim Vasco Porcallo 
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and Luis de Moscoso; and in the othe 
er houses which were located in the 
middle of the town, the chief consta- 
ble, Baltasar de Gallegos, And apart 
in the same bouses were placed the 
provisions carried on the ships. Che 
other houses andthe temple were des 
stroped, anda mess Of every three or 
four builta small bouse in which they 
were lodged. The [and round about 
was greatly encumbered and choked 
witha vast and lofty forest. Che gov- 
ernor orderedit to becut down for the 
space of a crossbow-sbhot about the 
town, in order that the borses might 
run and the Christians bave the ad-z 
vantage of the Mndians if the latter 
should by chance [f. xxi, r] try to attack 
them by night. They posted footsol- 
diers as sentinels, in couples at each 
positionalong the roads andat proper 
places, whostoodwatch forfourbours 
/. The borsemen visited them and 
were ready to aid them if there should 
be analarm, The governor appointed 
four captains over the borsemen and 
two over the footsoldiers, Chose over 
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theborse were:one, Andréde Vascone 
celos, and second, Pedro Calderon, of 
Badajoz, and the otber two bis kins- 
men, the Cardefiosa (Arias Tinoco 
and Alfonso Romo), also natives of 
Badajoz. One of the captains over the 
footsoldiers was francisco Maldoz 
nado of Salamanca, and the other 
JZuan Rodriguez Dobillo, While they 
were in that town of Ucita, the Indt= 
ans whom Juan de Afiasco bad caps 
tured along that coast and whom the 
govern{f. xxi, Jor brougbt along as 
guides and interpreters escaped one 
nigbt through the carelessness of two 
men who were guarding them. The 
governor and all were very sorry for 
this, for some forays bad already been 
made, but no Tndians could be caps 
tured, as the land was swampy and 
in many parts covered witb very lofty 
and thick woods. 


@ Chapter VIII. How some forays 
were made and a Christian was 
found who had been in the power 
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of an Indian Chief for a long time. 
























Zea) He Governor sent the 
ere) chief constable, Bale 

yy, Wrwaitasar de Gallegos, 
leisy yarn (com the town of U- 










at IA cita with forty borse 
YWWiveAliand eighty foot into 
ap ae the interior to see 
whether any Mndian could be capturs 
ed; and in an(f. xxi, rJother direction, 
Captain Juan Rodriguez Dobillo, 
witb fifty foot, most of them armed 
With swords and shields. Otbers were 
arquebusiers and crossbowmen. 
They went overa swampy land where 
the borsemen could not go. A balt 
league from camp they came upon 
some Indian buts near the river; / 
the people who were inside them 
plungedinto the river, Theycaptured 
four Indian women, and twenty Ine 
dians came at us and attacked us 80 
stoutly that we bad to retreat to the 
camp, because of their being (as they 
are) $0 skilful with their weapons. 
Those people are so warlike and $0 
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quick that they make no account of 
footsoldiers; for if these go for them, 
they flee, and when their adversaries | 
turn their backs they are immediately 
on them. Che farthest they flee is the 
distance of an arrow sbot. They are 
never quiet but always running and 
crossing [f. xxii, 7] from one side toane 
Other so that the crossbows or the arz 
quebuses can not be aimed at them; 
and before a crossbowman can fire a 
shot, an Indiancansboottbreeor four 
ALLOWS, and very seldom does he miss 
what be shoots at. If the arrow does 
not find armor, it penetrates asdeeps 
ly as a crossbow. The bows are very 
long and the arrows are made of cera 
tain reeds like canes, very beavy and so 
tough that a sharpened cane passes 
through a shield. Some are pointed 
with a fisbbone, as sharp as an awl, 
and others with a certain stone like a 
diamond point, Generally when these 
strike against armor, they break off at 
the place where they are fastened on, 
Chose of cane split andenter througb 
the linksot mailandare more burttul, 
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Juan Rodrigue; Dobillo reached the 
camp with six men wounded, [f. xxiii, 
r] one of whom died. He brought the 
four Mndian women whom be bad caps 
tured in the quarters or buts, Baltas 
sar de Gallegos, on going into the leve 
el terrain two leagues from town, 
saw ten or eleven Indians, among 
whom was a Christian, naked and on 
that account burned by the sun. He 
bad bis arms tattooed after the manz 
ner of the Indians and in no wise did 
be differ from them. As soon as the 
borsemensaw them they ran at them, 
The IMndianstookto fligbtandbidtrom 
them in a forest. They overtook two 
or three of them who bad been wounds 
ed. Che Christian, as one of the horses 
men was about to charge against bim 
witbbis lance, begantocryout, “Sirs, 
‘fama Christian; 00 not kill me. Do 
‘not kill these Indians, tor they bave 
“given me my life.’’ Thereupon, be 
called the latter and reassured them; 
[f. xxiii, 7] whereupon, they came out 
of the woods. The borsemen took both 
the Christian and the Indians before 
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themandenteredthecampat nightfall 
very joyful, ben this was learnedby 
the governor, and those who bad rez 
mained in camp, they were received 
with the same rejoicing. 


@ Chapter IX. How that Christian 
went to the land of Florida, who 
he was, and what took place with 


the governor. 


qak soa Hat Christian was 
M called Juan Ortiz and 
( ee ne a ee ea 
1 egarx4| ville, of a noble fam-z 
Re, ye lily. For twelve pears 

Hs) be bad been in the 


jHe are gone to that land with Goverz 
nor Harvaez and bad returned in the 
ships to the island of Cuba where the 
wife of Governor Pantfilo de Marvaez 
bad remained. At ber order, witb 
twenty or thirty others [f. xxiii, 7] be 
returned to florida in a brigantine. 
Arriving at the port, witbin sigbt of 





the town, they saw on land a cane eu 
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stickingin the groundwith its top split 
and bolding a letter. They believed 
that the governor bad left it inorder to 
givenewsof bimself when be resolved 
to go inland. Chey asked four or five 
Mndians who were walking on the 
beach for it, but the latter told them by 
signs tocomeashore tor it, which Juan 
Ortiz and another did contrary to the 
wish of the others. As soon as they 
reached land, many Indians came out 
of the bouses of the town and surz 
rounded them and seized them 80 that 
they could not escape. Che other man 
who tried todefend bimself, they killed 
immediately in that place, and Juan 
Ortiz they seized by the bands and led 
to their chief, Ucita. The men in the 
brigantine refused to land anod[f. xxiii, 
v | made for the open sea andreturned 
to the island of Cuba. Ucita ordered 
Suan Ortiz to be bound band and foot 
Onagrilllaidon top of four stakes/.jHe 
ordered a fire to be kindled under bim 
inorder to burn bim there. Che chiet’s 
daughter asked bim not to kill bim /, 
saying that a single Christian could 
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not do bim any ill or good, and that it 
would be more to bis / bonor to bold 
bim captive. Ucita granted this and 
ordered him taken care of; and as soon 
as be was well, gave bim charge of the 
guarding of the temple, for at night 
wolves would carry off the corpses 
from inside it. He commended bim-z 
self to Godandwatchedover their tem= 
ple. One night the wolves carried off 
from bim the corpse of a child, the son 
of one of the principal Indians. Goz 
ing after it, be threw a club which 
struck the wolf carrying the body, 
which finding itself wound[fxxv,rJed 
abandoned it and went off to die nearz 
by.jHe/,notknowingwhat be baddone, 
as it was night, returned to the tem- 
ple, At daybreak, when be found the 
body of the child gone, be became very 
sad. As s00n as Ucita learned ot it, be 
determined to bave bimkilled.jHe sent 
/ along the trat! where be / said the 
wolves bad gone and they found the 
boy’s corpse and farther on the dead 
wolf.ddbereupon, Ucita was greatly 
pleased with the Christian and at the 
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watcb be bad kept in the temple, and 
thenceforwardsbowedbim great bon- 

or, After being in captivity to bim for 

three pears, another chief named Moz 

coco who livedtwo days’ journey from 

the port, came and burned the town. 

Ucita went in flight to anotber town 

be bad in another seaport. Juan Ore 

tiz lost bis post and the favor [f. xxv, 7] 

[the Indians] | he enjoyed trom bim. And since they / 
are servants of the devil, they are ace= 
customedtooffer bim souls and blood 

of their Tndiansor of anyother people 

[the devil] | they can get. Chey say that when be / 
desires that that sacrifice be made to 

bim, be talks witb them andtells them 

be is thirsty andthat they shouldoffer 
asacrifice to bim, Juan Ortiz learned 

from the girl who bad saved bim from 

the fire that berfather baddetermined 

to sacrifice bim the next day; and she 

toldbim that be should go to Mococo, 

thatsbe Rnew bewouldsbow bim bon-z 

or for she bad beard bim say that be 

would ask for bim; and she said be 

would be glad to see bim, At night, 

since be did not know the way, the In 
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dian woman went a balf league from 
the town and put bim on it, andin ore 
der that this might not be perceived, 
returned /, Juan Ortiz traveled that 
nigbt and in the morning came to a 
river which was already witbin the 
boundary [f. xxvi, r] Of Mococo and 
there besaw two Indians fishing. And 
since they were bostile to those of U- 
cita and their languages were difterz 
ent, and be did not Rnow that of Moz 
coco, be feared lest, inasmuch as be 
did not Rnow bow to say who be was 
and bow be came nor bow to give an 
explanation concerning bimself, they 
would kill bim thinking bim to be an 
Tndianot Ucita. Before they saw bim, 
be came to where they bad their weaz 
pons, and as soon as they saw bim, 
they ran along the road to the town. 
Andaltbougbbe toldthem to wait, that 
be would oo them no barm, they dtd 
not understand bim and ran away as 
fast as they could. And when they 
reached the town, shouting, many 
Mndians came out toward bim and bez 
gan to surround bim in order to shoot 
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bim with arrows. Juan Ortiz, seeing 
bimselt in $0 great an emergency, bid 
bebind some trees and began to call 
out very loud pandto cry [f. xxvi, v] out 
and to say that be was a Christian 
who was fleeing from Ucita and came 
to See and serve Mococo, their chief. 
It was God’s will that an Mndian who 
knew the language came up at that 
time and understood bim and made 
the other Mndians keep still, telling 
them what be / said to bim. Three or 
four Indians were dispatched from 
there whowent to report to their chief, 
who came out to welcome bima quarz 
ter league from the town andwas very 
glad to see bim. He immediately made 
bim swear according to bis customas 
a Christian that be would not run off 
to any other chief, and promised bim 
that be would show bim much bonor 
and that, if at any time, Christians 
should come to that land, be would rez 
lease bim freely andgive bim permis 
sion to go to them. And so be swore 
according to bis customasan TMndian. 
Chree years after that, some Indians 
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who were fishing in the sea two [f- xxvii, 
r| leagues from the town came to ine 
form Mococo that they bad seen some 
ships. He called Juan Ortiz and gave 
bimpermissiontogo, whobaving bade 
bim farewell reached the sea as soon 
as be could. But not finding the ships, 
be thougbt be bad been deceived and 
that the cacique bad done that to age 
certain bis desire. So be remained 
with Mococo for nine pears, now with 
littleexpectationofseeing Christians, 
As soon as the governor reached Flos 
rida, it was Rnown by Mococo. He ime 
mediately told Juan Ortiz that Chris= 
tians were lodging in the town of Us 
cita. It seemed to the latter that be / 
was jesting with bim as on the otber 
occasion and told bim that the Chris 
tians didnot come to bis mindnor anys 
thing else than to serve bim. He / age 
sured bim of it and gave bim permise 
siontogotothem, telling [f xxvii, 7] bim 
that if be refused to do it, and the 
Christians returned, be must not bold 
bim guilty, for be was accomplishing 
what be bad promised bim. So great 
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was Fuan Ortiz’s joy that be could not 
believe it to be true. However, be 
thanked / and took bis leave of bim. 
Mococo gave bim ten or twelve of the 
principal Indians togoin bis compaz 
ny. On bis way to the port where the 
governor was, be met Baltasar oe 
Gallegos as Ihave saidabove.As soon 
as be reached the camp, the governor 
ordered some clothes to be given bim 
and some good arms and a beautiful 
borse.jHe asked bim tf be bad beard of 
any land where there was gold or sil- 
ver. He said no, for be bad never gone 
more than ten leagues round about 
from where be was, and [f. xxviii, r] that 
thirty leagues from there resided an 
Mndian chief called Paracoxi, to whom 
Mococo and Ucita and all those of 
that coast paid tribute; that perbaps 
bemigbtbavesomeinformationofanyp 
goodland; and that bis landwas indeed 
better than that of the coast and more 
fertile and abounding in maize. At this 
the governor was greatly pleased and 
said that be wished only fo find pros 
visions in order that be might go ine 
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land; that the land of Florida was so 
vast that there could not but be rich 
land at one end or the other. The cae 
cique of Mococo came to the port to 
visit the governor and made bim the 
following talk: 

“very lofty and very mighty lord: 
“in my own estimation, to obey you 
“least of all those whom you bold une 
ee ae eae ontoreatestunmy 
‘desire to perform greater services 
“for pou, [f. xxviii, 7] 1 appear before 
“your Lordship with as much confi- 
‘dence of receiving favor as if, in fact, 
“this my good will were manifest to 
dae by deeds (not for the small serve 
“ice which T did you of the Christian 
“whom I beld in my possession, b 
“giving bim bis liberty freely, for 
“was obligedtodotbat inorder tokeep 
“my bonor and what I bad promised 
“bim), but because it belongs to the 
“great to exercise their office witb 
‘great magnificence; and 1 bold that 
date precede all those of the landboth 
“in bodily perfections and in ruling 
*“good men, as well as in the perfece 
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“tions of the mind with which pou can 
“boast of the liberality of nature. The 
“favor which Tawait from pour Lords 
“‘sbip is that pou consider meas pour 
“own, and feel free tocommand me in 
‘whatever 1 may serve you.’’ Che 
governor answered bim saying that, 
altbougb in freeing and[f. xxix,r] sends 
ing bim the Christian, be bad kept bis 
bonor and bis promise, be thanked 
bimandappreciatedbim s0 much that 
there was no comparison and that be 
wouldalways consider bimasabroth- 
er andthat be would protect bim in eve 
ery way. He ordered a shirt and other 
clothing to be given bim, with which 
the cacique very bappy bade bim fares 
well and went to bis town. 


@ Chapter X. How the governor sent 
the ships to Cuba and left one hun- 
dred men in the port while he and 

the restof the men marched inland. 
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Rom the port of Ese 
piritu Santo, where 
Nw (be governor was, be 
y4| sent the chief constaz 
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Ein Dic, Baltasar de Gas 
a Le (legos, with fifty borse 

aawemokasdand thirty or forty 
foot [f. xxix, 7] to the province of Paz 
racoit, inorder to note the disposition 
of the land and gatber information of 
the land that Iay beyond and to send 
bim word of what be found. iHe sent 
the ships to the island of Cuba witb 
orders to return witb provisions ata 
certain time. Since the principal in= 
tent of Vasco Porcallo de Figueroa, 
who came witb the governor as capz 
tain general, was to send slaves from 
J lorida to the islandof Cuba where be 
bad bis lands and bis mines, and since 
be bad made some forays and found 
that be could not capture any Tndians 
because of the dense thickets and vast 
swamps in tbat [and, upon seeing the 
character of the [and, be determined 
toreturn to Cuba. And altbougb there 
was some difference between bim and 
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the governor 80 that thepdid not will- 
ingly bold any communication or cons 
versation witb each other [f. xxx, 7] be 
[Soto] | asked bim / courteously to leave and 
63 | took bis departure from bim, Baltas 
gar de Gallegos reached Paracoxi and 
thirty Indians came to bimon the part 
of the cacique who was absent from 
ea town, one of whom spoke as fol- 

OWS: 
“(ting Paracoxi, lord of this prove 
‘ince, whose vassals weare, sentusto 
‘‘your grace to learn what you seek in 
“‘thisbis landDandin what becan serve 
“you.’’ Baltasar de Gallegos an- 
swered them saying that be thanked 
[the cacique]| him / beartily for bis offer and that 
they should fell their lord that be 
should come to bis town and that there 
they could converse and make peace 
and friendsbip which be very greatly 
desired. The Indians went and res 
turned next day saying that their lord 
was ill and on that account could not 
[Gallegos] | Come; and that they came before bim / 
to see what be ordered. He asked them 
if they [f xxx, 7] knew or bad informas 
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tion of any rich [and where there was 
gold or silver. They said yes, that 
there was a province toward the west 
called Cale, and that the people of that 
land were bostile to others living in 
Other lands where it was summer 
most of the pear. That land bad gold 
in abundance and when those people 
came to make war on the people of 
Cale, they wore bats of gold resembz 
ling belmets. Wiben Baltasar de Gaz 
[legos perceived that the caciquedid not 
come,asit seemed tobim that all these 
messages were pretense, inorder that 
be /migbt meanwhile get awaysately, 
anodfearing lest if be allowed the thirty 
Indians to go, they would never rez 
turn, be ordered them put in chains 
and bad the governor informed by 
eight horse of what was bappening. 
Ait this the governor and all those [f.xxxi, 
rjin the port with bim received great 
joy, for they believed that what the Inz 
dians said might be true. The goverz 
nor left Captain Calderon in the port 
witb thirty borse andseventy foot with 
food for two years. He andall the rest | 65 
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of the men marchedinlandandreached 
Paracoxi where Baltasar de Gallegos 
was, andfrom there, witb all the men 
of the latter, be took the road toward 
Cale. He passed througb a small 
town, Acela by name, and reached anz 
Other town called CTocaste. Thence, 
with thirty borse and fifty foot, be 
went on toward Cale. As they passed 
througba town whichbadbeen depopz 
ulated, they saw some Tndians of that 
town in a shallow lake, to whom the 
interpreter spoke. They came and 
gave an Indian to act as guide. He / 
came to a river witb a swift current 
and onatree [f. xxxi, 7] in the mtddle of 
it, a foot bridge was made on which 
the men crossed, Che borses crossed 
by swimming by means of a tackle 
which was drawn by those on the othe 
er side, for the first borse they drove 
in witbout it was drowned. From 
there, the governor sent two borses 
men to the men who bad stayed bez 
bind, ordering them to burry for the 
road was long and provisions were 
68, lacking. He reached Cale and found 
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the town witbout people. He seized 
three Indians who were spies, There 
be awaited the men who were coming 
bebind, who were experiencing great 
bardsbip trom bunger and bad roads 
as the land was very poor in maize, 
low, and very wet, swampy, and cove 
ered with dense forests, and the proz 
visions brougbt from tbe port were 
finished.Uberever any village was 
found, [f. xxxii, 7] there were some 
blites /andbe whocame first gathered 
them and baving stewed them witb 
water and salt,ate them witbout anyz 
thing else. Those who could not get 
any of them, gathered the stalks from 
themaizetields whichbeing still young 
bad no maize, and ate them. Having 
reached the river which the governor 
bad crossed, they found palm cabz 
bages in low palm trees like those of 
Andalusia. Therecametwoborsemen 
whom the governor bad sent, who told 
them that there was maize in abundz 
ancein Cale;at whicball were rejoiced. 
Als s00n as they reached Cale, the govz 
ernor ordered all the maize which was 
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ripe in the fields to be taken, which 
was enougb for three months, Wben 
they were gathering this, the Indians 
killed three Christians and one of two 
Indians who were captured told the 
governor that seven days’ journey 
farther on was a very large province 
witb [f. xxxii, y] maize in abundance, 
called Apalache. He immediately set 
out from Cale witb fifty borse and 
sixty foot, leaving the maestredecame-z 
po, Luis de Moscoso, witb all the rest 
of the men and ordering bim not to 
move thence until getting word from 
bim, Inasmuch as there was no one 
to serve them, the bread each one bad 
to eat, be ground in a mortar cannon 
or mortar made of a log, witba pestle 
like a window bar. Some sifted the 
meal through their coats of mail. 
Che bread was baked in some flat 
pieces of eartben vessels which the 

set on the fire, in the same way as 

bave already said was done in Cuba, 
It is $0 difficult to grind that many, 
who would not formerly eat it unless 
it was ground, ate the maize parched 
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and sodden. 

[f. soouiii, 77 

@ Chapter XI. How the governor 
reached Caliquen, and thence, tak- 
ing the cacique with him, went to 
Napetaca, where the Indians at- 
tempted to remove him / from his 
power, and in turn many were 
killed and captured. 


B= =SG RM the eleventh day of 
Be eee August, in the year 
y Sy 1540, the governor 
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eV) fcc bine tnence 
Ve: 2) called Dtara, the nex 
oS day at another called 
Potano, and the third at Utinama.jHe 
arrivedat another town to which they 
gave the name of Mala Paz / because 
an Mndian came in peace saying that 
be was the cacique, that be wished to 
serve the governor witb bis people, / 
that be / should order twenty-eight 
Tndian men andwomen, who bad been 
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seized from bim the night before, to be 
set free; that be [f. xxxiii, v7] would order 
provisions taken to bim and would 
give bim a guide for the onward joure 
ney. The governor ordered the Indie 
ans freed anda guard put over bim/. 
On the morning of the next day many 
Mndians came andtook position about 
the town near the forest. The Indian 
asked to be taken near them as be 
wisbed to speak to them and assure 
them,andthat they woulddo whatever 
be ordered them, As soon as be found 
bimself near them, be attacked the 
Christians stoutly and escaped and 
no one was able to overtake bim; and 
all the Indians went fleeing througb 
the woods. The governor ordered 
loosedaboundwhich be brougbt along 
previously gluttedontbem, which pass 
ing by many other Indians went to 
seize the pretended cacique who bad 
fled from the Christians andbeldbim 
until the latter came to seize bim. 
Jrom there, the governor went to 
sleep ata town called Cholupaba; and 
[f. xxxiiii, 7] ag it bad maize in abunds 
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ance, they gave it the name Villafarta 
/. Mn front was a river over which a 
bridge of wood was built, andbe went 
for two days througb an abandoned 
region. On August 17, be arrived at 
Caliquen and got information of the 
province of Apalache. They told bim 
that Narvaez bad arrived there and 
that be bad taken to boats there bez 
cause be found no roadon beyond; that 
there was no other village, but that it 
was all water in every direction. All 
Were saddened at this news and adz 
vised the governor toreturntotbe port 
and leave the land of Florida; so that 
be migbt not get lost as bad arvae3; 
that, if be went on, when be migbt 
wish to return be could not; that the 
Mndians wouldendby seizing the little 
maize that was to be found. To this 
the governor answered that be would 
notturn back untilseeing with bisown 
eyes what they said, which be could 
not believe, and [f. xxxiiii, v1] that we 
Should be ready saddled. He ordered 
Luis de Moscoso to set out immediz 
ately from Cale and / that be was az 
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[in Caliquen]) Waiting bim there/. tappearedtoLus 
isde Moscoso andto many othersthat 
they must turn back from Apalache 
and they buried iron and other things 
in Cale, ee reached Caliquen after 
great bardsbip for the land over which 
the governor bad passed was des 
stroped and bare of maize. After all 
the men bad gathered there, be ore 
dered abridge built over a river which 
flowednear the town. He lett Caliquen 

¥8| On September ten, taking the cacique 

witb bim. After a march of three days, 
Mndianscamein peacesaying that they 

came to see their lord; and every dap 
theycame tothe roadplayingon flutes, 

which is their sign by which they make 

known that they come in peace. They 

said that farther on [f. xxv, 7] a Cacte 

79| que called Us3achil, a relative of the 

cacique of Caliquen, their lord, was 
waiting with great gifts. They asked 
the governor to free the cacique, but 
be refused to free bim, for be feared 
lest they revolt andrefuse togive bim 
guides andfrom day today be dismisse= 
ed them with good words. He marched 
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for five days, passing through several 
small towns, and reacheda town, Maz 
petuca by name, on September 15. 
Chere fourteen or fifteen Mndians 
came and asked the governor toset the 
cacique of Caliquen, their lord, free.jHe 
answered them saying that be did not 
boldbim captive, but that he wished to 
keep bim witb bim as far as Usacbil. 
Che governor learned from Fuan Ore 
tiz that an Mndian bad revealed to bim 
that they /baddecidedtoassemble and 
to come against bim in order to give 
bim battle and to take from bim the 
cacique whom be was bolding, [f xxv, 
7| On the day agreed upon, the goverz 
nor ordered bis men to be ready, and 
the horsemen armed and mounted, 
each one to be witbin bis lodging, so 
that the Indians might not see them 
and would accordingly come to tbe 
town witbout fear. four bundred Ine 
dians came within sigbt of the camp 
witb their bows andarrows and post= 
ed themselves in a wood. Chen they 
sent two Mndians to tell the governor 
to give up the cacique to them. The 
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governor witb six men of foot, taking 
the cacique by the band and talking 
with bim, inorder to assure the Indie 
ans, went toward the place where they 
were andseeing the time readpordered 
ablastot the trumpet to be given. Imz 
mediately those whowere in the bousa 
esinthe town, both foot and borse, ate 
tacked the Indians who were so surz 
prisedthat their greatest thougbt was 
[f. xxxvi, r] where they could escape. 
Chey killed two borses, one of which 
was that of the governor, who was 
immediately provided with anotber. 
Thirty or forty Indians were lanced, 
Che rest fled toward two very large 
shallow lakes which were separated 
one from the other. Chere they went 
swimming about, while the Chrisz 
tiansroundabout—arquebusiersand 
crossbowmen—shbotat themtrom the 
outside, But as they were far away 
and they / shot at them from a long 
distance theydidnoburt totbem. Chat 
nigbt the governor ordered one of 
the two lakes to be surrounded; for, 
because of their large size, bis men 
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were insufficient to surround botb of 
them. Being surrounded, the Tnodi-e 
ans, upon the approach of night, bavz 
ing made up their minds to take to 
flight, would come swimming very 
softly to the edge, and so that they 
might not be seen, would place watere 
lily leaves on their beads. Uben the 
horsemen [f. xxxvi, v7] saw the leaves 
moving they would dasb in until the 
water was up to the breasts of the 
horses andthe Mndians would return 
in fligbt within the lake. In that 
way they passed that night witbout 
the Indians or the Christians baving 
any rest. Juan Ortiz told them that 
since theycouldnotescape, they would 
better surrender to the governor, 
whicbtorced by necessity andthecolds 
ness of the water, they did; and one by 
one as soon as the suffering from the 
cold conquered them, they would cry 
out to Juan Ortiz saying that they 
should not be killedfor now they were 
going to put themselvesintothe bands 
of the governor. At day dawn they bad 
all surrendered except twelve of the 
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principal men who, being more bone 
ored and valiant, resolved to perish 
rather than come into bis power. The 
Tndians of Paracoxi who were now 
going about uncbhained, wentinswime- 
ming after them and pulled them out 
by their bair. They were all put in 
chains and [f. xxxvii, 7] on the day fole 
lowing wereallottedamong the Chriss 
tians for their service. While captive 
there they resolved to revolt and 
charged an Tndian interpreter whom 
they beld asa valiant man thatas soon 
as the governorcame to talk with bim, 
be should seize bim about the neck 
witb bis bands and choke bim. As soon 
as be saw an opportunity be seized 
bold of the governor, and before be 
got bis bands about bis neck, struck 
bim so bardon the nose that it was all 
covered with blood. Immediately they 
all rose in revolt. He who could get 
weapons in bis band or the pestle for 
crusbing maize tricdwitball bis might 
to kill bis master or the first man be 
met. jHe who could getalanceor sword 
in bis band s0 bandled bimself€ with it 
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as if be bad used it all bis life. An Tne 
dian witha swordsur[fxxxvii,y rounds 
ed by fifteen or twenty menon foot in 
the public place, uttered challenge like 
a bull, until some balberdiers of the 
governorcameup, whokilledbim, Ane 
Other one witha lance climbed up ona 
cane floor which they make to bold 
their maize (which they call barbacoa) 
andthere be madea noise asiftenmen 
were inside; and while defending the 
door, be was struck down by a javelin 
/.Unall,therewereabout two bundred 
Mndians, all of whom were subdued, 
Che governor gavesomeot the pounge 
est boys to those who bad good chains 
and cautioned them not to let them ese 
cape from them. All the rest be oraz 
deredto be punished by being fastened 
toa stake in the middle of the plaza 
andthe Tndians of Paracorxi shot them 
witb arrows. 


@ Chapter XII. How the governor 
[f. xxxviii, 7] arrived at Palache and 
was informed that gold existed in a- 
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bundance inthe interior of the land. 


aan rq] Ih September the 23d, 
a Ss 
ae the governor left Ma 
ie. ey Wipetaca / and went to 
Dal sicep at a river where 
eh two Indians brougbt 
bima stag on the part 
CSS Of the caciqueof Uzaz 
Nee mci = be passed througb a 
large town called Hapaluya and went 
to sleep at Uszachil. He found no peos 
ple there, for because of the news 
which the Indians bad of the massaz 
creoft apetacathepdarednotremain, 
tn the town be foundan abundance of 
maize, beans, and pumpkins, of which 
their fo0d consists, and on which the 
Christians lived there. Maize is like 
coarse millet and the pumpkins are 
better and more savory than those of 
Spain. From there[f. xxviii, v] the gove 
ernor sent two captains, each one ina 
different direction, in searcbof the Inz 
dians. Chey captured a bundred bead, 
among Indian men and women. Of 
the latter, there, as well asin any othe 
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er part where forays were made, the 
captain selectedoneor twotor the gove 
ernor and the otbers were divided az 
mong themselves and those who went 
with them. These Tndians they took 
alongincbainswitbcollarsaboutthbeir 
necks and thep were used for carrying 
thebaggageandgrindingthe maizeand 
for otber services which $0 fastened 
in this manner they could perform. 
Sometimes it bappened that when 
they went with them for firewood or 
maize they would kill the Christian 
who was leading them and would esz 
cape witb the chain. Otbers at night 
would file the chain off witb a bit of 
stone which they bave in place of iron 
tools, andwith whicbtbhepcutit. Those 
who were caugbt at it paid for them- 
selves andfor those [f. xxix, 7] others, 
$0 that on another day they might not 
dare 00 likewise. As soon as the wom- 
enand poung children were a bundred 
leagues from their land, baving bez 
come unminodful, they were taken az 
long unbound,and served in that way, 
and ina very short time learned the 
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language of the Christians. The gove 
ernor left U3zachill for Apalache and 
inamarch of twodaps, reached a town 
calledAxille. And because the Tndians 
bad not beard of the Christians, they 
were careless, /mostof themescaped 
because the town was surrounded by 
a forest. On the morning of the next 
day, October first, the governor left 
there and ordered a bridge to be built 
over a river where be bad to cross. It 
was necessary to swim for a stone’s 
throw where the bridge was built,and 
beyond that a crossbow-shot’s dis 
tance the water came up to the waist. 
And there was a very bigh, [f. xxxix, v] 
thick wood througb which the Indians 
wouldcome tosecif thepcould prevent 
the passage andthose whowere builds 
ing the bridge. The crossbowmen 
came to their afd and made the Indie 
ans take to fligbt. some timbers were 
put in over which some men passed 
which assured the crossing. The gove 
ernor crossed over on Wednesday, 
the day of St. Francis. He went to 
86| sleepata town called Ditachuco which 
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was subject to Palache. He found it 
burning, for the Indians bad set fire 
to it. Beyond that place, the land was 
very populous and maize abounded, 
jie passed through many open dise 
tricts like villages. On Sunday, Octoz 
ber 25, be arrived ata town called Ue 
3ela, andon Monday, at Anbaica Apas 
lacbe where the lord of all that land 
and province lived. In that town, the 
maestre de campo, whose office it is 
[f. xl, r] to allot and provide lodgings, 
lodged them all. Within a league and 
a balt league about tbat town, were 
Otber towns where there was abune 
dance Of maize, pumpkins, beans, 
and oried plums native to the land, 
which are better than those of Spain 
and grow wildin the ficlds without be- 
ing planted. Food which seemed suf 
ficient tolastover thewinterwasgath= 
ered togetber from those towns on ine 
to Anbaica Apalache. The governor 
was informed that the sea was ten 
leagues away from there. He immes 
dlatelp senta captain and some borse 
and foot and after going six leagues 
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the captain found a town called Oz 
chete. He reached the sea and found a 
large tree which bad been cut down 
and made into troughs / fixed with 
some posts which were usedas manz 
gers and saw skulls of horses, With 
this message be came and what they 
said of [f xl, x] Marvaez was consids 
ered true, namely, that be bad there 
built the boats with which be left that 
[and and in which be was lost at sea. 
Che governor immediately sent Juan 
de Aniascowith thirty borse tothe port 
of Espiritu Santo, where Calderon 
was, ordering them to abandon that 
port and all to go to Apalache. jHe / 
set out on Friday, Movember 17, Tn 
Usachill and at otber towns on the 
way, be / found many people already 
careless, He would notcapture Mndi-z 
ang in order not to be detained, for it 
O10 not suit bim to give the Mndians 
time to assemble. He passed through 
the towns at night andrestedfor three 
or four bours ata distance from babi-e 
tation. In tendays be reachedthe port, 
brought twenty Indian women whom 
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be capturedin tara and Potano near 
Cale, sent them to Dofia Isabel in two 
caravels [f. xli,r] which be sent from 
the port to Cuba, and brought all the 
men of foot in the brigantines, coast. 
ing along toward Palache. Calderén, 
With the men of borse and some foot 
crossbowmen went by land. In some 
places, the Indians attacked bim and 
wounded some of bis men, As soon as 
they reached Apalache, the governor 
immediately orderedplanksbewn and 
spikes taken to the sea with which was 
built a piragua large enough to bold 
thirty well armed men who went by 
way of the bay to the sea and coasted 
about waiting for the brigantines. 
Several times they tought with Indie 
ans who were going along the keys in 
canoes.On Saturday, Movember 29, | 92 
an Indian came througb the sentinels 
without being seen and set fire to the 
town; and because of the bigh wind 
blowing two-thirds of it were quickly 
burned.[f. xi, 7] On Sunday, the 28th 
of December, Juan deAfiasco arrived 
with the brigantines. The governor | 93 
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sent franciscoMaldonado, captain of 
the foot soldiers, with fifty men to 
coast along toward the west and look 
for a port, for be bad decided to go by 
land in order to explore in that direce 
tion. On that day, eight borse, by ore 
der Of the governor, went out into the 
open country for two leagues about 
the town to look for Indians; for now 
the latter bad become so daring that 
they would come witbin two crossz 
bowzshbots of the camp to kill the men. 
Chey found two Indians and one Ine 
dian woman gatbering beans. Ale 
though the men could bave escaped,in 
order not toabandon the Indian wome 
an who was the wife of one of them, 
they resolved to die fighting. Before 
being killed they wounded three 
borses, one of which died [f. xlii, r] a 
few days afterward. Calderon witb 
bis men marched along the seacoast. 
Jromawoodclose to the seasome Inz 
dianscameouttoattack bimandforced 
bim to leave the road, and many of 
those witb bim to abandon some nece 
essary food thep were carrying. Tbree 
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Or four days after the time limit set by 
the governor to Maldonado for going 
and coming (altbougb be bad planned 
anddeterminednot to await bim longe 
erifbedidnot come witbina week from 
that time), be / came and brougbt an 
Mndian froma province called Ocbus, 
sixty leagues from Apalache, where 
be bad founda port of good deptb and 
sheltered. And because be hoped to 
findfartber on a good land, the govere 
nor was very bappy and sent Maldoz 
nado to Havana for provisions witb 
orders to wait at the port of Ocbus 
which be / bad discovered; and that be 
/ would go overland [f. xlii, “] in search 
Of it; and that if be / were delayed and 
shouldnot go/thatsummer be/sbould 
return to the Havana, and the next 
summer return to wait at the port, 
for be / would do nothing else than go 
in search of Ocbus. Francisco Mal- 
donado went and Fuan de Guzman res 
mained in bis stead as captain of the 
foot soldiers of bis company. From az 
mong the Indians capturedat apes 
tuca, the treasurer, Juan Gayptan 
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brougbt along a youth who said that 
be was not of that land, but that be 
was from another very distantone [pes 
ing in the direction of the sunrise, and 
that some time ago be bad come in ore 
der to visit / lands; that bis land was 
called Dupaba and a woman ruled it; 
that the town where she lived was of 
wonderful size; and that that cbief- 
tainess collected tribute from manyot 
ber neighboring chiefs,some of whom 
gave ber clothing [f. xliii, 7] and others 
gold in abundance. He told bow it was 
taken from the mines, melted, and rez 
fined, just as if be bad seen it done, or 
else the devil taugbt bim; so that all 
whoknew anything of this said it was 
impossible to give $0 goodan account 
of it unless one bad seen it; and all 
when they saw the signs be made bez 
lieved whatever be said to be true, 


@ Chapter XIII. How the governor 
set out from Apalache to look for 
Yupaha and of what happened to 


him. 
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dered all bis men to 





with maize for a journey of sixty 
leagues through uninbabited land. 
Chose of borse [f. xlii, y] carried the 
maize on their borses, and those of 
foot on their backs; for mostot the In= 
dians whom they bad to serve them, 
beingnakedandinchains,diedbecause 
of the bard life they suffered during 
that winter, After a march of four 
daps, they came toa deep river, where 
a piragua was made and, because of 
the strong current,a chain cable was 
made and fastened on each side of the 
river. Chepiraguacrossedoveralong-z 
side it and the borses crossed swime 
ming by means of ropes and tackle 
which were pulled along by them. Afz 
ter crossing the river, in a day anda 
balf they reached a town called Capaz 


chiqui. On Friday, March 11, theV | 99: 100 
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saw the Indians bad risen. ext day, 
five Christians went to look for more 
tars which the Indians use for crush 
ing their maize, They went to certain 
bouses contiguous to the camp sure 
rounded by a wood. Within (Ff xliiii, r] 
the wood many Tndians were walking 
about whocame to spy on us. Five of 
them separated from the others and 
attacked our men. One of the Chrise 
tians came running to the camp, 
shouting’ ‘Toarms.’’ Those whowere 
most ready attended to the alarm. 
They found one Christian dead and 
three badly wounded. The Tndians 
fled through a swamp witb a very 
dense wood where the borses could 
not enter. The governor left Capachi- 
quiandcrossedover an abandoned res 
gion. On Wednesday, the 21st of the 
month, became toa town called Toal= 
102 | li, Bepond that place, a difference was 

seen in the bouses, for those bebind 

were coveredwith bayandthose of Tos 

alli were covered witb canes in the 
103 | Manner Of tile. Those houses are vee 

ry clean and some bave their walls 
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plastered and appear to be made of 
mud. Throughout thecoldlands[f.xliiii, 
v|each of the Indians bas bis bouse 
for the winter plastered inside and 
out, They shut the very small door at 
nigbt and build a fire inside the house 
$0 that it gets as bot as an oven, and 
stays $0 all night long so that there 
is no need of clothing. Besides those 
houses they bave others for summer 
with kitchensnearby where they build 
their fires and bake their bread. They 
bave barbacoas in which they keep 
their maize. Chis is a house raised up 
on four posts, timbered like a loft and 
thefloorofcanes. Che difference which 
the bouses of the lords or principal 
men bave from those of the otbers is 
that besides being larger they bave 
large balconies in front and below 
seats resembling benches made of 
canes; and round about many large 
barbacoasinwhichthepgather togeth= 
er thetribute paidthem by their Indi-z 
ans, which consists [f. xlv, 7] of maize 
and deerskins and native blankets rez 
sembling shawls,some being made of 
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the inner bark of trees andsome from 
a plant like daffodils / which when 
pounded remains like flax. The Inez 
dian women cover themselves with 
these blankets, draping one around 
themselves from the waist down and 
anotber over the shoulder witb the 
rigbt arm uncovered in the manner 
and custom of gypsies, The Mndian 
menwearonly one over the shoulders 
in the same way andbave their privies 
covered witb a truss of deerskin res 
sembling the breechclouts formerly 
worn in Spain. Che skins are well 
tanned and are given the color that is 
desired; andso perfectly thatif thecol=- 
or is vermillion, it seems to be very 
fine grained cloth, and that colored 
black is splendid. And of this same 
they make shoes. They give the same 
colors to the blankets. Che governor 
left [f. xlv, 7] Coalli on March 24, At 
supper timeon Thursday be came to 
alittle stream wherea footbridge was 
made on which the men crossed, Benz 
to Fernandes, a Portuguese, fell off 
105| if ANd was Orowned, As soon as the 
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governor bad crossed the stream, be 
found a village called Achese a short 
distance on. Although the Mndians 
bad never beard of Christians they 
plunged into a river. A few Indians, 
men and women, were seized, among 
whom was foundone who understood 
the youth who was guiding the gover 
nor to Dupaba. On that account, the 
governor was more certain of what 
the latter said, for they bad passed 
througb lands baving different Ianz 
guages, some of which be did not uns 
derstand, The governor sent one of 
the Indians captured there to call the 
cacique who was on the other side of 
the river. He came and spoke as fole 
lows; [f. xlvi, 7] 

*“Wery exalted and very mighty and 
“very excellent Lord: Chings which 
“seldom bappen cause wonder. 
“Therefore, what must the sight of 
“your Lordship and your men, whom 
“we bave never seen, be to me and 
“mine; and the entrance into my land 
“with 50 great baste and fury,andon 
“animals s0 fierce as are your borses, 
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“without me baving known of your 
“coming. It was a thing $0 new and 
“caused such terror and fear in our 
“minds that it was not in our power 
“‘toawait andwelcome your Lordship 
“with the ceremony due soeraltedand 
“distinguished a prince as is pour 
“Lordship, Confiding in your great 
“ness and singular virtues, not only 
“00 1 bope to be beld free of guilt but 
“to receive rewards. Che first thing 
“I beg of pour Lordship is that witb 
“my person and land and vassals, [f. 
**xlvi,y pou doas witha thing yourown; 
“and secondly, that you tell me who 
“you are, whence pou come, whitber 
“you go, and what you seek, 50 that 1 
““‘may better serve pou.’’ The govere 
nor answered bim saying that be 
thanked bim beartily for bis offer and 
for bis goodwill, as if be bad welcomed 
bim and offered bim a great treasure; 
that be / wasa son of the sun andcame 
from where it Owelt and that be was 
going through that [and and seeking 
the greatest lord and the richest prove 
ince init. The cacique said that a great 
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lord lived on abead; that bis domain 
was called Ocute, He gave bim a guide 
andinterpreter for that province. The 
governor ordered bis / Tndians to be 
set free and departed from bis town 
On the first dap of April, marching 
througb bis land up along a river witb 
many villages. He left a wooden cross 
raised very bigh [f-xlvii,r] in the middle 
of the public place. Andas time did not 
allow more, be only declared that that 
cross was a memorial of thaton which 
Christ suffered, who was God and 
man and created the beavens and the 
earth and suffered to save us and, 
| therefore, they should reverence it. 
Chey signified that they would do 
$0, On April 4, the governor passed 
through a town, by name, Altamaca; 
and on the tenth day of the montb 
reached Ocute. The cacique sent bim 
two thousand Tndians bearing gifts, 
namely, many rabbits, partridges, 
maize bread, twobens,andmany dogs, 
which are esteemed among the Cbrisz 
tians as if they were fat sheep because 
there wasa great lack of meatand salt. 
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Of this there was 50 much need and 
lack in many places and on many oce 
casions that if aman fell sick, there [f. 
xlvii, 7] was nothing with which tomake 
bim well; and be would waste away of 
anillness which couldbave been easily 
curedin any other place, until nothing 
but bis bones were left and be would 
die from pure weakness, some saps 
ing: “It 1 bad a bit of meat or some 
“lumps of salt, 1 should notdie.’’ The 
Mndians donot lack meat; for they kill 
many deer, bens, rabbits, and other 
game witb their arrows, In this thep 
bave great skill, which the Christians 
00 not bave; and even if they bad it, 
they bad no time for it, for most of the 
time they were on the march, and they 
1d not dare to turn aside from the 
paths. And because they lacked meat 
$0 badly, when the six bundred men 
with Soto arrived at any town, and 
found twenty or thirty d0g5, be who 
could getone and who killed it, thougbt 
be was not a [f. xlviii, r] little agile. And 
if be who killed one did not send bis 
captain a quarter, the latter, if be 
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learned of it, upbraided bim and gave 
bim to understand it in the watches or 
inany other matter of work that arose 
with which be could annoy bim, On 
Monday, April 12, the governor left 
Ocute, the cacique baving given bim 
four bundred tamemes, that is, In-z 
dians for carrying; He passed through 
a town, whose lord was called Cofaz 
qui; and reached a province of an Tne 
dian lord called Patofa, who since be 
was at peace witb the lord of Ocute 
and the other lords round about, bad 
beard of the governor some days bee 
fore and desired to see bim. He came 
to visit bim and spoke as follows: 

“Powerful Lord: How witb reason 7 
“will beg fortune to pay me some 
“slight (f-xlviii, “Jadversity for so areat 
“happiness; and i call myself bappy 
“for I bave obtained what 1 desired in 
“this life—that of seeing your Lordz 
“sbtp and being able to render pou 
“some service. Although speech is the 
“image of what is in the beart and 
“what my beart feels with this bappi- 
“nessitcannot conceal, pet my tongue 
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“is not sufficient to enable me to ere 
“press thatbappinessentirely, From 
“whence did this your [and, which 7 
“am governing, merit the visit of so 
“sovereign and so excellent a prince 
‘to whom all people in the world owe 
“service and obedience? And from 
“whence bas come $0 great a good forse 
“tune to those who inbabit this [and, 
““thep being $0 insignificant, unless 
““to recall to their memory some great 
“mistortune which migbt bappen in 
“accordance witb the arrangement of 
“fortune? Therefore, now and fore 
“ever, if we are worthy of pour Lords 
“ship bolding us as yours, we can not 
“cease tO[f-xlix,r] be favored and mains 
“tained in true justice and reason and 
“called men; for those who lack reae 
““g0n and justice can be compared to 
“brute beasts, In my beart witb the 
“respect due to such a prince as pour 
“Lordship, I offer myself, and beg 
““youtbatin paymentof this true goods 
“will, pou may wish to be served by 
“my person, land, and vassals.’’ The 
governor answered bim saying that 
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bis offers and goodwill exbibited by 
deeds would greatly please bim; that 
be would always remember to bonor 
and protect bim as a brother. This 
land from that of the first peaceful 
cacique to the province of Patofa—a 
distance of fifty leagues—is a rich 
land, beautiful, fertile, well watered, 
and witb fine fields along the rivers, 
From thence to the port of Espiritu 
Santo, where we first [f xix, »] reached 
the land of Florida—a distance of az 
bout three bundred and fifty leagues 
or $0—it is a lean land, and most of it 
covered with rough pine groves, low 
and very swampy, and in places bavz 
ing lofty dense forests, where the hos- 
tile Indians wandered so that no one 
could find them nor could the borses 
enter there—which was annoying to 
the Christians because of the provi-e 
sions which bad been carried off and 
the trouble experienced by them in 
looking for Indians to guide them, 


@ Chapter XIIII. How the governor 
left the province of Patofa and 
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came upon an uninhabited region, 
where he and all his men experi- 
enced great vicissitudes and ex- 
treme need. 













ey] Ih the town of Patofa, 
the youth whom the 
aigovernor brougbt as 
yiinterpreter and guide 
m& <a libegan to foam at the 

Mimouth and to throw 
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as if possessed by the devil. Chey 
prayed the evangel over bim and that 
tit left bim. He said that four days’ 
journey thence toward the rising sun 
was the province of which be spoke. 
Che Indians of Patofa said that they 
knew of no settlement in that direce 
tion, but that toward the northwest 
Hs knew a province called Coca, a 
well provisioned landandof very large 
villages. The cacique told the gover 
nor that if be wished to go thither, be 
would furnish bim service of a guide 
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and Mndians to carry; and if in the diz 
rection indicated by the youth be would 
also give bim all those be needed; and 
Cf. 1, »] with mutual words of affection 
and promises they said farewell to 
each other. He / gave bim / seven bunz 
dred tamemes, He took maize for four 
days and marched for sir days along a 
path which gradually grew narrower 
until if was all lost. He marched in 
the direction where the youth guided 
bim and crossed two rivers by fordz 
ing, each of which was two crossbowz 
shots wide. Che water came to their 
stirrups and bad a swift current, go 
that it was eee say for the men on 
borseback to form a line one in front 
of the other in order that those on foot 
might cross above them by virtue of 
their support. He came fo another 
river witb a more powerful current 
and wider which was crossed witb 
greater dttficulty for the borses swam 
as they got out tor the length ofa lance, 
Chat river being crossed, the goverz 
nor came out toa pine grove and threaz 
tened the youth and made as if be [f. li, 
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rT] would throw bim to the d0gs bes 
cause he bad deceived bim, saying that 
it was a march of four days, and for 
nine daps be bad marched making sev-s 
en or eight leagues on each day; and 
now the men and borses were become 
weak because of the great economy 
which bad been practiced witb regard 
to the maize. The youth said that be 
did not know where be was. Chat there 
was no other whom Juan Ortiz unz 
derstood availed in preventing bim 
from being thrown fo the d0gs. The 
governor witb them / and witb some 
borse and foot, leaving the camp es- 
tablished ina pine grove, marched five 
or six leagues that day looking for a 
road, and at night returned greatly 
disheartened witbout baving found 
any signs of babitation. ext day dif= 
ferent opinions were expressed as to 
whetber be should turn back or what 
be should do. Inasmuch as the land 
behind through which they bad come 
was lett very desolate and lacking in 
maize, and the [f. li, v] maize they 
brougbt was finished, and the men 
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very weak, as well as the borses, they 
were in great doubt as to whether they 
could reach a place where they might 
be aided. Moreover, they considered 
that if they went on like defeated men, 
if any Mndians dared to attack them, 
they could not escape either because 
of bunger or war. The governor dez 
termined to send borsemen thence in 
all directions to look for babitation. 
On the next day be sent four captains 
in different directions, each one witb 
eight borsemen. They returned at 
night some leading their borses by the 
bridle and others driving them before 
them with a stick, for they could not 
carry them thep were 90 tired out, and 
without finding any road or sign of 
habitation, Wert day, the governor 
senttourothers/eachwitbeigbthorse, 
men who could swim, in order to [f. lii, 
r| cross the mud and streams which 
they might come to, and chosen borz 
ses, the best in the camp. The cap= 
tains were Baltasar de Gallegos who 
went upstream; Juan de Afiasco who 
went down; Alonso IKomo and Juan 
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The governor bad taken thirteen sows 
to Florida and was now driving three 
bundred pigs. ie ordered balfa pound 
of flesh to be given to each man daily, 
it having been three or four days since 
maize was lacking. Wiitb that small 
amount of meat and with some berbs 
boiled with considerable trouble, the 
men were sustained. The governor 
sent the Indians of Patofa back since 
be bad nothing to give them to eat. 
They, upon ceasing to accompany and 
serve the Christians in their need, and 
manifesting great sorrow [f. lii, »] to 
bimatreturning witbout leaving them 
ina village returned to their own land. 
Juan de Afiasco came on Sunday ate 
ternoon and gave news of finding a 
small town twelve or thirteen leagues 
away. He brougbt an Mndian woman 
and a boy whom be captured. With 
bis coming and witb the news, the 
governor and all were $0 glad that it 
seemed to them that they bad then 
come back from greedy death, On 
Monday, the 26th of April, the gov-s 
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ernor set out for the town which was 
called Apmay, to which the Christians 
gave the name of the town of Socorro 
/. Fittbe place where the camp was ese 
tablished be left a letter buried at the 
foot of a pine tree and on the pine some 
words cut on the bark witb a machete 
/, as follows: ‘Dig at the foot of this 
“pine tree and pou will find a letter,”’ 
doing this so that when the captains 
came, who bad gone [f. liii, r] to look for 
a village, they might see the letter and 
migbt learn what the governor bad 
done and where be bad gone. Chere 
was no other way to the town than 
marks left cut on the trees by Juan 
de Afiasco. The governor, with some 
of those who bad the best borses, 
reached the town on Monday; and all 
striving to reach it as soon as possible 
slept, some at a distance of two, and 
others at three or four, leagues from 
the town, each one according as be 
could march and bis strength atded 
bim, in the town was found a barbaz 
coa full of parched maize meal and 
some maize which was given out by 
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rationing. There four Tndians were 
captured, and no one of them would 
say anything else than that they did 
not know of any other village. Che 
governor ordered one of them to be 
burned, [f. liii, x] Thereupon, another 
gaid that two dap’s journey thence 
was a province called Cutifachiqut. 
On Wednesday, arrived the captains, 
Baltasar de Gallegos, Alonso Romo, 
and JFuan Rodriguez Lobillo, who bad 
found the letter and followed to the 
town whither the governor bad gone. 
Two men belonging to the company of 
Juan Rodriguez were lost because of 
their tired borses. The governor chid 
bim severely for baving left them and 
sent bim to look for them, and as soon 
as they came set out for Cutifachiqut. 
On the way three Indians were capz 
tured who declared that the chieftaine 
ess Of that land bad already beard of 
the Christians and was awaiting them 
in one of ber towns. The governor 
sent to ber by one of them an offer of 
bis friendsbip and the information 
that be was coming thither, [f. lit, J 
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Che governor arrived and immediates 
ly four canoes came to bim in one of 
which was a sister of the cacica. Come 
ing to the governor, she said these 
words: “excellent Lord: Ay sige 
“ter orders me to kiss your Lordz 
“sbip’s bands and say to you that the 
“reason why she bas not come in perz 
“son is that she thought she could bet= 
“tet serve pou by remaining as she is 
“doing to give orders that all ber caz 
“noes should be made ready quickly 
“$0 that pour Lordship might cross 
“and $0 that pou might rest, for you 
“will be served immediately.’’ The 
governor thanked ber and she rez 
turned to the otber side of the river. 
Sbortly thereafter, the cacica came 
from the town in a carrying chair in 
which certain principal Indians care 
ried ber to the river. She entered a cas 
noe witb an awning at the stern and 
(On the bottom of which was already 
spread [f. liii, y] a mat for ber and ae 
bove it two cusbions one on top of the 
other, on which she seated berself, 

Wiitb ber principal men and otber 
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canoes filled with Mndians who ace 
companied ber, she went to the place 
where the governor was; and on ber 
arrival spoke as follows: ‘“‘@Excele 
“lent Lord: May your DLordsbip’s 
“coming to these your lands be of vez 
“rp good augury, although my possi- 
“bility does not equal my wishes and 
“my services are not equal to what 7 
“desire and to the merits of $0 powera 
“ful a prince as your Lordship; for 
“goodwill is more wortby of accepte 
“ance than all the treasures of the 
“world which may be offered without 
“it, With very sincere and open good= 
“will 1 offer pou my person, my lands, 
“my vassals, and this poor service.”’ 
And she presented bim a quantity of 
clothing of the country which she 
brought in the other canoes, namely, 
blankets and skins, And trom ber 
neck she drew [f. lv, 7] a long string of 
pearl beads and threw it about the 
neck of the governor, exchanging witb 
bim many gracious words of affection 
and courtesy, Sbe ordered canoes to 
go thither in which the governor and 
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bis men crossed. As soon as be was 
lodged in the town, another gift of 
many bens was made bim, That land 
was very pleasing and fertile, and bad 
excellent fields along the rivers, the 
forest being clear and baving many 
walnuts and mulberries, They said 
that the sea was two days’ journey az 
way. About the town within the comz 
pass of a league anda balf league were 
large uninbabited towns, choked with 
vegetation, which looked as though no 
people bad inbabited them for some 
time. Che Indians said that two years 
ago there bad been a plague in that 
[and and they bad moved to other 
towns. In the barbacoas of the towns 
there was a considerable amount of 
clothbing— [f. lv, »] blankets made of 
thread from tbe bark of trees and 
feather mantles (white, gray, vermil- 
lion, and yellow), made according fo 
their custom, elegant and suitable for 
winter. Chere were algo many deerz 
skins, well tanned and colored, witb 
designs drawn on them and made into 
pantaloons, bose, and shoes, Che caz 
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cica, observing that the Christians 
esteemed pearls, told the governor 
that be migbt order certain graves in 
that town to be examined, for be would 
find many, and that if be wished to 
send to the uninbabited towns, they 
could load all their horses. The graves 
Of that town were examined and fours 
teen arrobas of pearls were found, 
babies and birds being made of them, 
Che people were dark, well set up and 
proportioned, and more civilized than 
any who bad been seenin all the land 
Cf. lvi, r] of Florida; and all were shod 
and clothed. The youth told the gover= 
nortbatbe was nowbeginning toenter 
that [and of which be bad spoken to 
bim, And since it was such a land and 
be understood the language of the In= 
dians, some credence was given bim, 
jHe requested that be be baptized for 
be wished to become a Christian. He 
was made a Christian and was called 
Pedro, Che governor ordered bim to 
be loosed from the chain in which be 
bad gone until then. Chat land, ace 
cording tothe statementof the Indian, 
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bad been verp populous and was ree 
puted to be a good land. According to 
appearances, the pouth whom the govz 
ernor bad taken as guide bad beard of 
it, and what be learned from bearsay 
he asserted to bave seen,and enlarged 
at will what be saw. 1n that town were 
found a dagger and some beads of 
Christians, whom the Mndians said 
bad been in the port two days’ journey 
thence; and that it was now [f. lvi, 7] 
many pears since Governor Licentiate 
Alyllon bad arrived there in order to 
make a conquest of that land; that 
On arriving at the port, be died; and 
there ensued a division, quarrels, and 
deaths among several of the principal 
persons who bad accompanied bim as 
to who should bave the command; and 
without learning anything of the land 
thepreturnedtoSpaintrom that port, 
All the men were of the opinion that 
they should settle in that land as it 
was in an excellent region; that if it 
were settled, all the ships from Thew 
Spain, and those from Peru, Santa 
Marta, and Cierra firme, on their 
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way to Spain, would come to take adz 
vantage of the stop there for their 
route passes by there; and as it isa 
good landand suitable for making proz 
tit. Since the governor’s purpose was 
to seek another treasure like that of 
Atabalipa, the lord of Peru, be bad no 
wish to content bimself with good land 
or witb pearls, [f. lvii, 7] even thougb 
many of them were wortb their weight 
in gold and, if the [and were to be al- 
lotted in repartimiento, those pearls 
which the Indians would get after= 
ward would be worth more; for those 
they bave, inasmuch as they are bored 
by tire, loge their color thereby. The 
governor replied to those who urged 
bim to settle that there was not food 
in that whole land for the support of 
bis men for a single month; that it was 
necessary to basten to the port of Oz 
chus where Maldonado was to wait; 
that if another richer [and were not 
found they couldalways return to that 
one whenever they wished; that meanz 
while the Indians would plant their 
fields and it would be better provided 
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with maize. He asked the Mndians 
Whether they bad beard of any great 
lord farther on. They said that twelve 
daps’ journey thence was a province 
called Chiaba which was subject to the 
lord of Coca. [Ff lvii, »] Thereupon, the 
governor determined to goin search of 
that land; and as be was a man, bard 
and ory of word, and although be was 
glad to listen to and learn the opinion 
of all, after be bad voiced bis own o2 
pinion be did not like to be contradicted 
and always did what seemed best to 
bim. Alccordingly, all conformed to bis 
will, and altbougb it seemed a mistake 
to leave that land, for anotber [and 
migbt bave been found round about 
where the men migbt maintain them-z 
selves until the planting might be done 
there and the maize barvested, no one 
badanypthing to say tobim after bis dez 
termination was learned, 





























@ Chapter Fifteen. How the gover- 
nor left Cutifachiqui to go in search 


of Coca; and of the things that 
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happened to him on the way. 


[f. lviii, r] 
Ee TA May 3, the gover= 



























nor set out from Cus 


(6 See 

9%: y 

Se: 
go away if she could without giving 
guides or tamemes for carrying bez 
cause of offenses committed against 
the Indians by the Christians—tfor az 
mong many men there is never lackz 
ing some person of little quality who 
for very little advantage to bimself 
places the others in danger of losing 
their lives—thbe governor ordered a 
guard to be placed over ber and took 
ber along with bim; not giving ber such 
good treatment as sbe deserved for 
the goodwill she bad shown bim and 
the welcome she bad given bim. jHe 
made true the old proverb which saps 
‘For well doing,’ etc, And so be took 
ber along on foot witb ber slave wome 
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en, $0 that they / might show respect 
because of ber. fn all the towns 
through [f. lviii, x] which the governor 
passed, the cacica ordered the Indians 
to come and carry the loads from one 
town to the other. We traversed ber 
lands for abundred leagues, in which, 
as We saw, she was very well obeyed, 
for all the Indians did with great effiz 
Clency and diligence what she ordered 
| Of them, Perico, the youth who was 

guiding us, said that she was not the 
ruler but that she was the ruler’s 
niece and that she bad come to that 
town fo execute justice on certain of 
the principal men under command of 
the ruler who bad rebelled against ber 
and Rept the tribute. Wo credit was 
given fo bim because of the lies in 
which be bad been found; but everypz 
thing was endured in bim because of 
the need of bim to tell what the Mndiz 
ans said. In seven days, the governor 
reached a province, by name Chalaz 
que, the poor[f. lix, rJest land in maize 
seen in Florida. The Hndians live on 
roots of herbs which they seek in the 
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open field andongame killed with their 
arrows. Che people are very domegse 
tic, go quite naked, and are very weak, 
Chere was a lord who brought the 
governor two deerskins as a great act 
of service. In that land are many wild 
bens, In one town they performed a 
service for bim, presenting bim seven 
bunodred of them, and likewise in oth=z 
ers they brought those they bad and 
could get, It took five days to go from 
this province to anotber one called 
rualla. Chey foundlittle maize, and for 
that reason, altbougb the men were 
tired and their borses very weak, the 
governor d1d not stop over two days. 
From Ocute to Cutitachiqui it was az 
bout one bundred and thirty leagues, 
eighty of which were without inbabte 
tants. from Cutifa / to [f lix, 7] 
tualla it was two bundred and fifty 
leagues, over mountainous country, 
Che governor set out from Fualla for 
Guarule, crossingover verprougband 
lofty mountains, Along that way, the 
cacica of Cutifachiqui, whom the gove 
ernor brought as abovesaid for the 
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purpose of taking ber to Guarule— 
for ber lands reached that far—going 
One dap with ber slave women who 
were carrying ber, stepped aside from 
the road and went into a wood saying 
that she bad to attend to ber necessiz 
ties. Thus she deceived them and hid 
herself in the woods; and although 
they sought ber she could not be found. 
Sbe took with ber a box of canes made 
like a coffer which they call ‘‘petaca,’’ | 130 
filled with unbored pearls, Some who 
bad most knowledge of them said they 
were very valuable, An Indian woman 
was carrying them for ber whom she 
took with ber. The gov[f. lx, FJernor, 
inorder not to cause ber unbappiness 
in everything, left them, intending to 
ask them from ber at Guarule, when 
be should give ber leave toreturn. She 
took it and went to stop at Xualla with 
three slaves who bad escaped from 
thecamp and witb aborseman who rez 
mained bebind, for being sick with fez 
ver be wandered from the road and 
was lost. This man, named Alimaz 
mos, tried to bave the slaves abandon 
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their evil intention and go witb bim to 

the Christians—which two of them 
did, Alimamos and they overtook the 
governor fifty leagues from there in a 
province called Chiaba. They related 
bow the cacica bad remained in Fualla 
witb a slave of André de Wasconcellos 
who refused to come with them; and 

it was very certain that they beld [f lx, 

y| communication as busband and 
Wife, and that both bad made up their 

131 | Minds to go to Cutifachiqui. In five 
days, the governor arrived at Guare 
ulle, The Mndians there made bim 
service of three bundred dogs, for 
they observed that the Christians 
liked them and sought them to eat; but 

[the Indians] | they are not eaten among them. / fn 
Guarulle and along all that road there 
was very little maize. The governor 
sent an Indian thence with a message 

132 | CO the cacique of Chiaba, asking bim 
to order some maize brought them, so 
that they might rest several days in 
Chiaba. The governor left Guaxulle 
and after a march of two days reached 

133 | AtOwn called Canasagua. Twenty Ine 
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dianscameout tomeet bimeach carrypz 
ing bis basket of mulberries which 
grow in abundance and good from Cue 
[f. lxi, r]tifachiqui thitber and algo on 
into other provinces, as well as wale 
nuts and plums, Che trees grow wild 
in the fields without being planted or 
manured and are as large and as vige 
orous asit they were cultivated and ira 
rigated in gardens, After the governor 
lett Canasagua, be marched five days 
through an uninbabited region. Two 
leagues before reaching Chiaba, fif- 
teen Indians, bearing maize, whom 
the cacique sent, met bim; and told 
bim tn bebalt of the cacique that the 
latter was awaiting bim with twenty 
barbacoastull, and be witball the rest, 
including bis person, land, and vase 
gals, were all at bis service. On July 
5, the governor entered Chiaba, The 
cacique moved out of bis houses in 
which be was lodging and welcomed 
bim very bospitably, with the follow-z 
ing [f. lx, x] words: (‘Powerful and 
“excellent lord: consider myself so 
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“pleased to use my services that no 
“greater bappiness could come to me 
“nor any that 1 couldesteemas much, 
“Pour Lordship ordered me from 
“Guarulle to bave maize for pou in 
“this town for two months. i bave 
“here for pou twenty barbacoas full 
“of choice maize, and the best that can 
“be found in all this land. If your 
“Lordship was not received by me in 
“accordance with what is due to so 
“great a prince, bave consideration 
‘for my few years which acquit me 
“of guilt; and receive the goodwill 
“which, witb great, true, and sincere 
*‘lopalty f shall always bave for what 
“concerns pour service.’’ The gover= 
nor answered bim saying that bis 
service and offer pleased bim greatly 
and that be would always consider 
bim as a brother, In that town, there 
was [f. Ixii,r] an abundance of butter 
in gourds, tn melted form like olive 
oil, They said it was bear’s grease. 
Chere was also found considerable 
walnut oil which like the butter was 
clean and of a good taste, and a pot of 
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bee’s honey; which before or after was 
not seen in all the landO—neitber bonz 
ep nor bees, Che town was isolated 
between two arms of a river and was 
settled near one of them. Ata distance 
of two crossbow-zshots above the 
town, the river divided into those two 
arms which were reuniteda league bez 
low. Che field between the one arm 
ano the otber was in places about the 
width of one crossbowzsbot, and in 
places of two, They were of great 
Width and both were fordable. Very 
excellent fields lay along them and 
many maize fields. Inasmuch as the 
Modians were in their town, only the 
govern. lxii, yJor was lodged in the 
houses of the cacique, and bis men in 
the open field. Uberever there were 
any trees each one took bis own. In 
this way the camp was established 
with some widely separated from the 
Others and without any order. The 
governor overlooked this since the Inz 
dians were peaceable and the weathz 
er was quiet and the men would bave 
suffered great discomfort if they bad 
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not done this. Che borses reached 
there so weak that they were unable 
to carry their owners through weaka 
ness, because of baving come from 
Cutifachiquiall the way with but little 
maize, Chey / bad suffered bunger and 
fatigue all the way from the unpopuz 
lated region of Ocute. Since most of 
the men were not fit to figbt on them 
even if it should be necessary, they 
put the borses out to pasture at night 
a quarter of a league from the camp, 
Che Christians were in great danger, 
for it at that time, [f. lxiii, 7] the Indians 
bad attacked them, they were ina poor 
position for defending themselves, 
Chere the governor rested for thirty 
days, During which time the borses 
grew tat because of the [uxuriance of 
the land, At the time of bis departure, 
because of the importunity of some 
who wished more than was proper, 
he asked the cacique for thirty Mndian 
women as slaves. The cacique anz 
swered that be would talk with bis 
principal men; but one nigbt, before 
returning an answer, all the Indians 
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left the town witb their wives and 
children and went away. Mert day, 
when the governor bad made up bis 
mind to go to look for them, the cacique 
came, andonarriving spoke asfollows 
to the governor: 

“Powerful Dord: T am ashamed 
| “and fearful of pour Lordship, bez 
“cause my Indians, against my will, 
“decided to go away. I fled without 
“your [f. lxiii, »-] permission; and bave 
“ing perceived the mistake fl commite 
“ted, ll bave come as a loval vassal to 
“deliver myself into pour Lordsbip’s 
“power $0 that pou may do what you 
“please with my person, for my peoz 
“ple do not obey me nor do anything 
“except what an uncle oft mine orders, 
“who is governing these lands for me 
“until am of proper age. If your 
“Lordship wishes to follow them and 
“execute on them what they deserve 
“tor their disobedience, T will be 
“your guide, for my fortune refuses 
“at present to let me do more.’’ Che 
governor immediately went in search 
of the Indians with thirty borse and 
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alikenumber of foot. Passing tbrougb 
some towns of the principal Mndians 
who bad gone off, be cut down and deez 
stroped their large maize fields; and 
went to bold the river above where the 
Mndians were on an islet, whither the 
men of borse could not go. He sent 
word to them there [f. lxiiii, 7] by an Ine 
dan that they should return to their 
town and should bave no fear and that 
they should furnish bim tamemes for 
carrying as bad been done by all the 
Indians before; that be did not wish 
any Indian women since it cost them 
$0 dearly to give them to bim. The Inez 
dians considered it well and came to 
the governor and made their excuses 
to bim; and so they all returned to the 
town. Alcacique froma province called 
Aicoste came there to visit the goverz 
nor, After offering bimself to bim and 
exchanging words of politeness and 
courtesy witb bim, the governor asked 
bim whetber be knew of any rich land. 
He said be did; that there was a prove 
ince to the north called Chisca, and 
that there was a foundry for copper 
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and other metal of that color except 
that it was finer and of much more 
perfect color and much better [f. lxiiii, 
v|inappearance; and that they did not 
make $0 much use of it as it was soft= 
er, Che same thing bad been told the 
governor in Cutifachiqui where we 
saw some copper batchets which they 
sald bad a mixture of gold. However, 
the land was thinly populated as far 
as that region and they said that there 
were mountain ridges which the borz 
ses could not cross. On that account, 
the governor did not wish to go thither 
by direct road from Cutifacbiqui, and 
thought that if be went through a popz 
ulated region while the men and bora 
ses were in better condition and be 
more certain of the truth of what there 
was, be could turn thitber througb 
ridges and better populated land 
where be could travel better. tHe sent 
two Christians from Chiaba witb Mn-z 
dians who knew the land of Chisca and 
its language, in order that they might 
examine it, witb orders that they 
should go [f. xv, r] to report what 
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they found at the place where be said 
be would await them. 


@ Chapter XVI. How the governor 
set out from Chiaha and was in 
danger of being killed in Acoste 
at the hands of the Indians, and 
how he escaped through warning; 
and of what happened to him on 
this journey,and how he arrived at 
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Le “abim with courteous 
Wores, and gave bim some pieces of 
cloth with which be was very bappy. 
je reached Acoste in seven days. On 
the second of July, be ordered the 
camp made inthe open field twocrossz 
bow-zfligbts from the town and witb 
eight men of bis guardbe went toward 
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the town where be found the cacique, 
who apparently [f. lxv, »] received bim 
witb great friendliness. Vbile be was 
talking with bim, some of the foot solz 
diers went to the town from the camp 
to look for maize, and not being satis= 
fied with it, went rummaging around 
and searching the bouses and seized 
what they found. Annoyed at this the 
Mndians began to get excited and to 
seize their arms. Some of them witb 
clubsin their bands went to five or six 
Christians who angered them and 
witb blows servedthem to their liking. 
Che governor seeing them all excited 
ano bimself among them witb so few 
Christians, in order to escape out of 
their bands, practiced a stratagem 
quite contrary tobis usual disposition 
which was very direct and open; and 
altbougb it grieved bim greatly that 
any Indian should dare, either witb 
or without reason, to sbow contempt 
for the Christians, be seized a club 
ano went to their aid against bis own 
men, which was done for the purpose 
of assuring them./ Straigbtway[flxvi, 
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r|be secretly sent a message to camp 
througb a man for armedmen to come 
tobim. jHe took the cacique by the band 
while conversing with bim very cours 
teously andwith some of the principal 
Mndians who were witb bim drew bim 
from the town to a level road, and 
witbin sigbt of the camp whence the 
Christians begun gradually to come 
under an innocent guise and to take 
position round about. Thus the gove 
ernor led the cacique andbis principal 
men until be got into the camp witb 
them, Udben near bis tent, be ordered 
them to be placed under guard and 
told them that they could not go until 
giving bim a guide and Tndians for 
carrying and until some sick Chrise 
tians should come from Chiaba whom 
be bad ordered to come down the river 
in canoes, and those also whom be bad 
sent to the province of Chisca, who 
bad not [f. lxvi, x] pet come. jHe feared 
lest the Indians bad killed both para 
ties. Chree days afterward they came, 
Chose trom Chisca said that the Inz 
dians bad taken them througb a land 
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$0 poor in maize and so rough and witb 
such lofty mountains that it was 
impossible for the camp to march 
through it; and seeing that the road 
was getting long and they were greats 
iy delaped, they considered it advisa= 
ble to return from a small, poor vil- 
lage where they saw nothing that 
might be of use, They brought a cows 
skin which the Indians gave them, as 
soft as the skin of a kid, witb bair like 
that of the soft woolof sheep between 
that of the common and that of the mez 
rind, Che cacique furnished a guide 
andtamemes,and with the governor’s 
permission went away, The governor 
set torth from Coste on Fuly 9 and 
went to sleep at a town called Tale 
Ixvii,r li, The cacique came out to meet 
bim on the road and spoke as follows: 
“@ Excellent lord Prince, worthy of 
“being served and obeyed by all the 
“princes of the world. Just asonecan 
“judge in greater partot the inner virz 
“tue by the face,and since who pou are 
“and pour power bave been known to 
“me before now, do not wish to bear 
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“the consequence of bow small 1am 
“in your presence by expecting that 
“myppoorservices willbe pleasingand 
“acceptable, for where the strength 
“fails, it is not unbecoming for the 
““gooowill to be praised and received. 
“On this account 1 dare to beg pour 
“Lordship only to consider and obz 
“serve in this your [and in which you 
“command, bow 1 may serve you.’’ 
Che governor answered bim saying 
that be thanked bim as much for bis 
goodwill and tenders as if be bad of 
fered bim all the riches of the world, 
and [f. Ixvii,v] that be would always be 
protected and esteemed by bim as a 
true brother. The cacique ordered 
brought thither the provisions needed 
for the two days the governor should 
be there; and at the time of bis leaving 
be made bim service of four Mndian 
women andtwo Indian men who were 
needed as carriers. The governor 
marched for sixdays, passing through 
many towns subject to the cacique of 
Coca, and as be entered bis lands, 
many Mndians daily came to bim on 
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the way on the part of the caciquewith 
messages, some going, others come 
ing. He reached Coca on Friday, Fuly 
16, Che cacique came out to welcome 
bim two crossbow-fligbts from the 
fown ina carrying chair borne on the 
shoulders of bis principal men, seated 
ona cushion, and covered witb a robe 
of marten skins of the form andsize of 
awoman’s shawl, [f. lxviii, 7] Ae wore 
a crown of feathers on bis bead; and 
round about bim were many Indians 
playing and singing, Hs soon as be 
came to the governor, be saluted bim 
and addressed the following words 
to bim: “@ excellent and powerful 
“Lord, superior to all those of the 
“earth: Although now fl come to wele 
“come you, long ago Tl bave welcomed 
“you in my beart, namely, from the 
“day on which T beard of pour Lord- 
“ship, With so great a desire, foy, 
“and bappiness to serve you, what Tl 
“sbow is nothing compared to what 1 
“feel, nor could it bave any compari- 
“gon, Dou may consider it as true 
“that to receive dominion over the 
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“world wouldnot gladden me so much 
“as d0e8 the sight of pou; nor should 
“1 consider it as great bappiness. Do 
“not expect me to offer you what is 
“yours, namely, my person, lands 
“and vas(e. Ixviii, y]gals. 1 wish only 
“to occupy myself incommanding mp 
“people to welcome you witb all dili- 
“gence and due reverence from this 
“place to the town with music and 
“singing, where pour Lordship will 
““‘be lodged and served by me and by 
“them;and pou will do witb all 1 pos- 
““gess as thougb it were your own 
“for, if pour Lordship so 0, Tl shall 
“‘be favored.’’ The governor thanked 
bim, and both talking together very 
joyfully, they went on to the town. He 
ordered bis Mndians to move out of 
their dwellings,in which the governor 
and bis men were lodged. In the barz 
bacoas and fields there was a great 
quantity of maize and beans, Che land 
was verp populous and bad many 
large towns and planted fields which 
reached from one town to the other. It 
was a charming and fertile land, witb 
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gooodcultivated fields stretching along 
the rivers. In the open ficlds were 
many [f. lxix, r] plums, both those of 
Spain and those of the land, and 
grapes along the riversonvinesclimbz 
ing up into the trees. Beyond the 
streams were the low stocks of large, 
sweet grapes, but because they were 
not cultivated or well taken care of, | 
they bad large seeds. The governor 
was accustomed to place a guard over 
the caciques so that they migbt not go 
away, and took them along witb bim 
until leaving their land; for by taking 
them, the people would await in their 
towns andthey would give a guide and 
Indians as carriers. Before depart= 
ing from their lands, be would give 
them leave to return to their bomes— 
as wellas the tamemes—as soon ashe 
reached another dominion where othz 
ers were given tobim, Those of Coca 
seeing their lord detained, thought tll 
of it and revolted and went away to 
bide themselves in the woodos—both 
those of their lord’s town and those of 
[f. lxix, v"] otber chief towns, who were 
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bis vassals, The governor sent four 
captains, each ina different direction, 
tolook for them. Chey seized many In= 
dians, Men and women, who were put 
incbains, Upon seeing the barm they 
received and bow little they gained 
in absenting themselves, they came, 
saying that ie wished to serve in 
whatever might be commanded them, 


Some of the principal men among 
those imprisoned were set free on pez 
tition of the cacique. Of the rest, each 


man took away as slaves those be bad 
in chains, without allowing them to 
gO to their lands. or did any of them 
return except some whose good forz 
tune and assiduous industry aided 
them, who managed to file off their 
chains at night; or some, who were 
able, while on the march, to wander 
away from the road upon observing 
any lack of care in their guard, who 
went off with their chains and witb 
their loads and the clothes they were 
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[f. Ixx, 7] 
@ Chapter XVII. How the governor 


went from Coca to Tastaluca. 


He governor restedin 
Coca for twenty-five 
days, THe set out on 
Friday, August 20, 
| to look for a province, 
by name, Tascaluca, 
taking the cacique of 
Coca with bim, That day be passed 
through a large town called Tallimuz 
chase, which was witbout people. He 
went to sleep a balf league beyond 
near a stream, Mert day be reached a 
town called Dtaua, subject to Coca, 
we stayed there for six days because 
of a river which ran bard by the town, 
and was swollen at that time. As soon 
as the river allowed crossing, be set 
Out, and [f. xx, v7] went to sleep at a 
town called Ullibabali. Ten or twelve 
of the principal Mndians, all witb 
feather plumes, and witb bows and 
arrows, came to bim on the road bears 
ing a message on the part of the cact= 
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que of that province, to offer them- 
selves tobim. The governor, onreach= 
ing the town witb twelve borse and 
some foot belonging to bis guard, for 
be bad left bis men a crossbow-flight 
from town, entered therein and found 
all the Indians under arms; and judge 
ing from their manner, be thought 
them evillp disposed. It was learned 
later that they bad concerted to take 
the cacique of Coca out of the gover= 
nor’s possession, if be / should rez 
quest this of them. Che governor ora 
dered all bis men to enter the town 
which was enclosed and near which 
flowed a small river. The enclosure, 
like that in other towns seen there at= 
terward, was of thick logs, [f. Ixxi, 7] set 
solidly close together in the ground, 
andmany long polesas thickas an arm 
placed crosswise. The beight of the 
enclosure was that of a good lance, 
and it was plastered witbin and with= 
out and bad loopholes. On the other 
side of the river was a town where the 
cacique was at the time. Che governor 
ordered bim to be summoned and be 
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came immediately, After exchanging 
some verbal promises with the gover= 
nor, be gave bim the necessary tas 
memes and thirty Indian women as 
slaves. A Christian of noble parent= 
age, named Manzano, a native of Haz 
lamanca, who wandered away to look 
for grapes which are abundant and 
excellent there, was lost in that place. 
On theday thegovernor set out thence, 
be went to sleep at a town subject to 
the lord of Ullibaballi, and next dap 
reached another called Toast, [f lxxi, ] 
The Tndians gave the governor thirty 
Mndian women and the necessary faz 
memes. He marched ordinarily five or 
six leagues daily when going through 
a peopled region, and as much as be 
could througb a depopulated region, 
in order to avoid the necessity of a 
lack of maize. From CToasi, passing 
through some towns subject toa cact= 
que, the lord of a province called Tal 
lise, be marched for five days. He 
reached Talise on September 18, Che 
town was large and was located near 
a deep river, On the other side of the 
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river were otber towns and many 
fields of maize. On both sides, it was 
a land very well supplied with maize 
in abundance, They / bad abandoned 
the town. The governor ordered the 
cacique summoned, He came and an 
exchange of words of courtesy and [f. 
xxii, r7] Of promises took place between 
them, He gave bim / the service of fors 
ty Indians, At that town one of the 
principal Indians came to the goverz 
nor in the name of the cacique of Tasz 
caluca and spoke to bim as follows: 
“very powerful, virtuous, and ese 
““‘teemed Lord: Che great cacique of 
““Tascaluca, my lord, orders me to 
“Riss pour Lordsbip’s bands and to 
“report to pou that be is aware that 
pe deservedly excel all those of the 
“land, because of , ur perfections 
“and power; that all, wherever your 
“Lordship goes, serve and obey you, 
“which be knows is pour due. He deez 
“sires as be does life to see and serve 
“your Lordship. Therefore, be sends 
“to offer with bis person bis land and 
“bis vassals, in order that whenever 
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“your Lordship should please to go 
“through bis lands, pou may be rez 
“ceived in all peace and love, and be 
“served and obeped; and that [f. lxxii, v] 
“as payment of this desire which be 
“bas to serve pou, you grant bim the 
“favor of informing bim when you 
“will come, for the earlier pou come 
“the greater favor andbappiness will 
“he receive.’’ The governor received 
and dismissed bim graciously, giving 
bim some beads (whicbwere not much 
regarded among them) and other piece 
es of cloth to take to bis lord; and gave 
the cacique of Coca permission to res 
turn to bis lands. Thecacique of Cal- 
lise gave bim the tamemes necessary; 
andatter resting there tor twentpdayps 
be set out for Cascaluca, The day be 
left Tallise, be went to sleep at a large 
town called Casiste, and next day be 
passed through another town and 
reached a small town of Cascaluca, 
Che next day be slept in a wood two 
leagues fromthe town where the cact= 
que livedand was at that time. He sent 
[f. xxiii, r'] the maestre de campo, Luis 
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de Moscoso, with fifteen borse to ines 
form bim that be was coming. Che caz 
cique was in bis dwelling under a bal- 
cony, Outside, infrontof bis dwelling, 
onanelevated place, was spreada mat 
for bim andon it two cushions, one az 
bove the otber, where be came to seat 
bimselt, His Indians gathered about 
bim, separatedsomewhat, sotbattheyp 
formed a courtyard and open space 
where be was—hbis most principal Ine 
dians being nearest bim,andone holds 
ing a sort of fan of deerskin which 
kept the sun from bim, round and the 
$i3ze Of a shield, quartered witb black 
and white, with a cross made in the 
middle. from a distance it looked like 
taffeta, tor the colors were very per 
fect. It was set on a small and very 
long staff. This was the device be 
bore in bis [f. lxxiii, »] wars, THe was a 
man, very tall of body, large limbed, 
lean, and well built, He was greatly 
feared oP bis neigbbors and vassals, 
jHe was lordof many lands and many 
people. In bis aspect be was very dige 
nified, After the maestre de campo 
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talked with bim, be /andbis men came, 
galloped their borses in front of bim, 
turning them fromone side to the othz 
er, and at times toward the cacique. 
He with great gravity and unconcern 
from time to time raised bis eyes and 
looked as if in disdain. The governor 
arrived but be made no movement to 
arise. The governor took bim by the 
bandandboth went toseat themselves 
on a seat below the balcony. Che 
cacique spoke to bim as follows: 
“q Powerful Lord: May the coming 
“of pour Lordship [f. lxxiii, 7] be very 
“propitious. At sigbt of you, i receive 
‘as great pleasure andbappiness as 
‘if pouwereoneot my brothers whom 
“1 bold in great affection. Regarding 
“this, itisunnecessary todiscuss ture 
“ther, for itis not wise toutterinmanyp 
‘words what can be saidin few; for as 
“it is one’s desire that determines 
“Deeds, and deeds give testimony of 
“truth, therefore you will perceive 
“how determined and clear is my will 
‘fo serve pou, and bow pure my moz 
“tive. Che favor which pou showed Me | 160 
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““‘by reason of the pieces of cloth which 
“you sent me, 1 esteem as much as it 
“is proper to esteem them, and chiefs 
“Ip because they were pours. ow, 
“seein what pou map command me to 
“serve pou.’ The governor made bim 
bappy with pleasing and very brief 
words, UWiben be set out thence, be 
determined, for several reasons, to 
take bim / [f. lxxitti, y] with bim. After a 
march of two days be reached a town 
called Piache. Wear it flowed a large 
river, The governor asked the Wndte 
ans for canoes, Chey said that they 
did not bave any, but that they would 
make rafts of canes and ory woodon 
which be could cross, Diligently and 
quickly thep made them and steered 
them; and since the water was quiet, 
the governor and bis men crossed in 
great safety. From the port of Espti- 
ritu Santo to Palache—a distance of 
about one bundred leagues—the gove 
ernor marched from east to west; 
fromApalache toCutifachiqui—adis- 
tance of about four bundred and thirz 
ty leagues—from southwest tonorths 
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east; from Cutifachbiqui to Xualla—a 
distance of about twobundredand fife 
ty leagues—from soutb to north; and 
from Fualla to Tascaluca—a distance 
Of about twobundredandfitty leagues 
algo—hbe marched one bundred and 
ninety from east to west, namely, to 
the [f.lxxv,r] provinceot Coca, andsirty 
from Coca to Tascaluca from north 
to south. After crossing the river of 
Piache, a Christian left the ranks 
there and went to look for an Mndian 
woman who bad escaped from bim, 
and the Indians captured or killed 
bim. Che governor urged the cacique 
to inform bim of the man and tbreat= 
ened bim that if be did not appear, be 
would never let bim / go. The cacique 
sent an Mndian from that place to Maz 
villa, whither they were marching— 
atownof one of the principal Tndians, 
bis vassal—saying that be was send= 
ing bim / to advise bim / to bave proz 
visions prepared and TMndians for 
carrying; butasitatterward appeared 
be ordered bim to assemble there all 
the warriors whom be bad in bis land. 
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Che governor marched for three days, 
the third day through a continuously 
peopled region. He reached Mavilla 
On Monday, the [f. lxxv, »] eighteenth of 
October, be goingin the vanguard witb 
fifteen borse and thirty foot. A Chrise 
tian, whombe bad sent witha message 
tothe chief three or four days before,in 
order that the latter migbt not go az 
Way, and algo in order to see the dige 
position of the Indians, came out of 
the town. He toldbim/tbhatitappeared 
to bim / that they / were evillp dise 
posed, because when be was there 
many men and many arms bad ene 
tered the town and they bad made 
great baste to strengthen the stock= 
ade, Luis de Moscoso told the goverz 
nor that it would be well to camp in 
the open field since the Indians were 
$0 disposed, The governor answered 
that be would lodge in the town, and 
that be was tiredout with sleeping in 
the open field. On bis arrival near the 
town, the cacique cameout towelcome 
bim witb many Tndians playing music 
and singing, and after [f. Ixxvi, r] ten= 
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dering bis services to bim, gave bim 
three blankets of marten skin. Che 
governor, witb the caciques and witb 
seven or eight men from bis guard, 
and three or four borse, who dise 
mounted in order to accompany bim, 
entered the town and seated bimself 
under a balcony. The cacique of Case 
caluca askedbim to let bim stayin that 
town andnot fo give bim more trouble 
Of marching; and seeing by bis talk 
that be did not grant bim permission, 
changed bis purpose and disseme 
bling, pretended that be wished to talk 
witb some of the principal Mndians. 
He rose from the place where be was 
with the governor, andentereda bouse 
where were many Tndians witb their 
bows and arrows. Uben the governe 
or saw that be did not come, be called 
bim, but be said that be would not 
come out of there and that be would 
not leave that town [[f. Ixxvi, 7] and that 
if be / wished to go in peace be should 
go immediately and should not insist 
on trying to take bim out of bis [ands 
and dominion by force, 
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@ Chapter XVIII. How the Indians 
rose against the governor and of 

what happened. 

amar) | He GOVerNor, ON Sees 
Aa ing thedetermination 
Z4iand furious reply of 
“NE the cacique, endeave 
Nored to soothe bim 
BAI With pleasant words. 
ee To them be made no 
reply but, on the contrary, be with= 
drew very baughtily and disdaintullp 
toaplace where the governor could not 
secor talk withbim.Asoneot tbe prinz 
cipal Indians was passing that place, 
the governor called bim to bim tn ora 
der fo send bim to tell bim / that be 
could stay and welcome in bis land, 
but that be should consider it well [f. 
Ixxvii, 7] tobave a guide and Tndians for 
carrying sent bim, in order to see 
whether be could pacify bim/ with soft 
words, Che Indian with great baugh- 
tinesssaidthathe would notooit. Bal= 
tasar de Gallegos, who was there, 
seized bim rougbly by a cloak of mars 
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ten skin which be wore as a covering, 
but be slipped it off over bis bead and 
left it in bis / bands, And because all 
the Indians straigbtway rose in rez 
volt, Baltasar de Gallegos gave bima 
slash which opened up bis back. Ime 
mediately, all the Mndians came out 
from the bouses shouting loudly and 
discharging their arrows. Che goverz 
nor seeing that be could not escape if 
be stayed there, and that if be should 
order bis men who were outside the 
town to enter, the Indians could kill 
the borses for bim from inside the 
bouses and do much damage, went 
out running; but before getting out of 
the town, be fell two or three times [f. 
lxxvii, v7], and those who were with bim 
belped bim fo rise. He and those witb 
bim were severely wounded, Tn the 
town five Christians wereimmediates 
ly slain. Che governor went out from 
the town shouting for all bismen togo 
outside, for they were doing bim much 
damage from the stockade. The Indi-z 
ans seeing that the Christians were 
withdrawing but someormostoftbhem 
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[the Indians] 


[of the Christians ] 


[the Indians] 


nevertheless at a walk, with great 
boldness continued to shoot at them 
and to bring down those they could 
overtake. The Mndians, whom the 
Christians were bringing in chains, 
bad set down their loads near the 
stockade, and as soon as the governor 
and bis men became separated, those 
of Mavilla put the loadson their backs 
and took them / within the town and 
immediately freed them from their 
chains and gave them bows and are 
rows with which to fight. In this way 
they got possession of all the clothing 
[f. Ixxviii, 7] and pearls, and everything 
the Christians bad and which their 
Mndians were carrying for them. And 
inasmuch as the Indians bad been 
peacetul thitherto,some / were bring= 
ing their weapons in the packs and 
were lett without arms. from others 
of those who badentered witb the gove 
ernor, they / took away their swords 
and balberds and fought therewith. 
Wben the governor found bimselfin 
the open field, be asked for a borse, 
and with some men who accompanied 
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bim, turned about and struck two or 
three Indians througb witb a ance. 
Most of the Indians withdrew into 
the town and continued to shoot their 
arrows from the stockade, Those who 
dared would insolently go out to fight 
for the distance of a stone’s throw; 
anod from there would again retire 
from time to time when the Christians 
turned on them. At the time when the 
return / began, there were a friar and 
a secular priest in the town, as well 
as a servant of the governor witb a [f. 
Ixxviii, v"] slave woman, and they did not 
bave time to gooutside but shut them= 
selves in their house, Thus they rez 
mained inside the town after the In- 
dians got control of it. They closed the 
door With a grating; and they bad one 
sword among them, which the goverz 
nor’s servant owned. He stationed 
bimself bebind the door witb it, 
thrusting at the Indians who tried to 
effect an entrance; witb the friar and 
the secular priest, on the other side, 
each witb a club in bis bands, to strike 
down Whomever might first enter. 
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The Mndians, seeing that they could 
not enter tbrougb the door, began to 
uncover the bouse at the top. At this 
time, all the borse and foot who came 
marching bebind, happened to reach 
Mavilla. They were of different opine 
ions there as to whether they should 
attack the Indians in order to enter 
into the town or whetber this should 
be avoided as [f. Ixxix, r] the entrance 
was doubtful, but at last, it was decid=s 
ed to attack them. 
@ Chapter XIX. How the governor 
drew his men up in order and en- 
wn of Mavilla. 
Gag s00n as the battle 
line and rearguard 
reached M@Mavilla, the 
governor ordered all 
Ww (hose who were best 
Siarmed to dismount 





panies of foot. Che Indians, on seeing 
bow the governor was drawing up bis 
men, urged the cacique to leave, tell- 
ing bim, as was later learned from 
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some Indian women who were capz 
tured there, that be was only one man 
and could fight for one only; that there 
were many principal men of the Indie 
ans there, very daring and skilful in 
mat[f. lxxix, y]ters of war, any of 
whom could direct all the other men; 
that since matters of war and victory 
were abazardot fortune and there was 
no certainty as to which of the sides 
would be victorious, be should endeaz 
vor to place bis person in safety, so 
that if they shouldend their lives there 
as they bad resolved to do rather than 
allow themselves to be vanquished, 
be would be left to govern the land. 
However, be refused to go, but so 
much did thep urge bim that be went 
out of the town with twenty or thirty 
of bis Indians. From the clothing of 
the Christians be took a scarlet cloak 
and some other pieces—all that be 
could carry and which pleased bim 
most, The governor was advised that 
the Indians were going out of the 
town, and be ordered those who were 
mounted to surround it, In each toot 
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company, be ordered a soldier witb a 
firebrand to set fire to the bouses [f. 
Ixxx, r] $0 that the Indians would bave 
no shelter. Having arranged all bis 
men in order, be ordered an arquebus 
fired. At the signal, all four compaz 
nies, each in its own position, attacked 
with great fury and doing great damez 
age entered the town from one side 
and the other. Che friar and the sece 
ular priest and those who were witb 
them in the bouse, were rescued, 
which cost the life of two men of abil= 
ity and courage who went thither to 
belp them. Che Indians fougbt witb 
$0 great spirit that they drove us oute 
side again and again. It took them go 
long toget back that manyot the Chrisz 
tians, tired out and suffering great 
thirst, went to get a drink at a pond 
located near the stockade, but it was 
tinged witb the blood of the dead and 
they returned to the fight. The gover 
nor seeing this, with those who ace 
companied bim [f. lxxx, 7], entered the 
town on borseback togetber witb the 
returning foot. This gave an oppor-z 
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tunity for the Christians to succeedin 
setting fire to the houses and overz 
throw and defeat the Indians, As the 
latter fledoutside the town from those 
on foot, those on borse again drove 
them witbin the gates, where baving 
lost hopes of escape, they fought couz 
rageously; and after the Christians 
bad come among them cutting with 
the sword, seeing that they were age= 
sailed beyond repair, many fled into 
the burningbouses where piledupone 
on top of the other they were sutfocat= 
ed and burned to death. tn all, those 
who were killed there numbered two 
thousand five bundred or thereabout. 
Of the Christians eighteen were killed 
there, one of whom was Don Carlos, 
the governor’s brotherzinzlaw, anz 
Other, bis nephew, another, Juan [f. 
xxxi, r] Game3, / Mem Rodrigues, a 
Portuguese, and Fuan Vazquez of 
Villanova de Barcarota—all men of 
bonor and pride. The others / were 
foot soldiers. Besides those killed, 
One bundredandtitty Christians were 
wounded, receiving seven bundred are 
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row wounds, It was God’s will that 
they were bealed shortly of very danz 
gerous wounds, Twelve borses were 
also killed and seventy wounded, All 
the clothing carried by the Christians, 
the ornaments for saying mass, and 
the pearls were all burned there, Che 
Christians set fire to them; tor theyp 
consideredas more annoying the burt 
which the Indians could dothem from 
within the houses where everpthing 
was gathered together. The governor 
learned there that Francisco Malodoz 
nado was awaiting bim in the port of 
Ocbuse andthat it / was sirdays’ jours 
ney from there. He arranged witb 
Juan Ortiz that be should keep [f. 
lxxxi, 7] Still about it, 0 that the men 
might not oppose bis determination, 
and because the pearls which be des 
sired to send to Cuba as samples bad 
been burned; for if the news / were 
noised about the men might desire to 
go to that land /. And fearing that it 
news were beard of bim, unless they 
saw goldor silver, or anything of val- 
[Florida]! ne, it / would acquire such a reputas 
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tion that no man would desire to go 
thither when people might be needed, 
crane be determined not to 
give news of bimself so long as be did 
not find a rich [and, 

¢ Chapter XX. How the governor 


set out from Mavilla for Chicaca, 


and of what happened to him. 

Eyam) ROM the time the govz 
(ey gee’ ernorentered florida 
SS eae Until leaving Mavilla, 
( (eadlone bundred and two 
, ye aAll| Christians bad died, 
Bae! some, of theit [flexi 
moaca|’ | illnesses and othe 
ers being killed by the Indians. He res 
mained in Mavilla for twentyzeight 
daps because of the wounded, during 
which be was always in the open field, 
Mt was a very populous and fertile 
land. There were some large enclosed 
towns and a considerable population 
scattered about over the field, the bouz 
ses being separatedfrom one another 
Oneor twocrossbow-flights.On Sune 
dap, Thovember 18, now that it was |168 
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learned that our wounded men were 
getting well,the governor set outfrom 
Mavilla, all the men baving provided 
themselves with maize for two days. 
Chey marched for five days through 
an unpeopled region, and arrived ata 
province called Patallapa and a town 
called Caliepatava. Chence, they went 
to another town by name Cabusto, 
near which flowed a large river. The 
Indians on the other side of it gave 
loud cries, telling the Christians that 
it they crossed over the river to them 
they wouldbave [f. xxii, 7] to kill them. 

The governor ordered a piragua built 
inside the town, $0 that the Indians 
migbt not perceive it. If was made in 
four days. Wiben it was finished, be 
ordered it to be transported one night 
abalf league up stream. In the morne 
ing, thirty well armed men enteredit, 

Thellndians perceivedwhat was being 
planned and those who were nearest 
ran up to forbid the crossing. Chey rez 
sistedit as well as they coulduntil the 
Christians werenear them;andseeing 
that the piragua was about to land fled 
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through somecanebrakes. Che Chrisz 
tians mounted their borses and went 
upstream to assure acrossing where 
the governor, witb all those who rez 
mained with bim, crossed over. Along 
the river, were some towns well proz 
vided with maize and beans. from 
that place to Chicaca, the governor 
marched [f. Ixxxiii, r] for five days 
througb an unpopulated region. He 
reached a river where some Indians 
on the other side tried to forbid bim 
crossing. In two days another piraz 
gua was made. Uben it was finished, 
the governor ordered an Mndian to ane 
nounce to the cacique that be should 
desire bis friendship andsbould await 
bim peacefully, But the Indians on 
the other side of the river killed bim in 
bis /sigbt,andimmediately wentawayp 
uttering loud cries. Having crossed 
the river next day, December 17, the 


governor reached Chicaca, a small 


town of twenty bouses. After they 
were in Chicaca they suffered great 
bardsbips and cold, for it was already 
winter, and most of the men were 
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lodgedin the open fieldin the snow bez 
fore baving any placewhere they could 
build bouses, Chis land was very well 
peopled, the population being spread 
outas was thatof Mavilla. It was tera 
tile [[f Ixxxiii, x] andaboundingin maize, 
most of this being still in the fields. 
Che amount necessary for passing 
the winter was gathered. Certain Ine 
dians were captured, among whom 
was one who was greatly esteemed by 
the cacique. By means of an Mndian 
the governor sent word to the cacique 
that be desired to see bim and wished 
bis friendship. Thecaciquecame toofe 
fer bimself to bim, together witb bis 
person, [and, and vassals. He said 
that be would cause two caciques to 
come in peace. A few days afterward 
they came with bim accompanied by 
their Indians, one being named Ali-z 
mamu and the otber Wicalasa. Chey 
presented the governor with one bun-z 
Ored andfitty rabbits and some cloths 
ing of their land, namely blankets and 
skins. The cacique of Chicaca came to 
visit bim frequently and sometimes 
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the governor ordered bim summoned 
and sent bim a borse to go and come. 
jHe/ made complaint to bim /,that one 
of bis vassals bad risen against bim 
[f. Ixxxiiii, 77] witbbolding bis tribute and 
askedthat be protect bim against bim, 
saying that be was about to go to seek 
bim in bis land and punish bim as be 
deserved—all pretense, for it was 
plannedtbhat while the governor went 
witb bim and the camp was dividedine 
to two parts, some would attack the 
governor and others those who ree 
mained in Chicaca. He / went to the 
town where be lived and came witb 
two bunodred TMndians with their bows 
andarrows, Che governor took thirty 
borse andeighty foot and went to Saz 
quechuma,as the province of the prin= 
cipal man was called, who be / told 
bim / bad rebelled against bim. They 
found an enclosed town which bad 
been abandoned by the Mndians and 
those who were witb the cacique set 
fire to the bouses in order to conceal 
their treachery. But since the men 
taken by the governor were very 
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[the cacique ] 
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watchful and prudent, [f. lxxxiiii, 7] ag 
well as those who remainedin Chicas 
ca, on that occasion they did not dare 
attack us. The governor invited the cas 
cique andcertain of the principal Ina 
dians/andgave themsome pork toeat, 
And although they were not accuse 
tomed toit, they lusted after it 30 much 
that fndians would come nightly to 
certain bouses acrossbow shot away 
from the camp where the bogs were 
sleeping and killandcarry offas many 
as thep could, Three Indians were 
seized in the act, two of whom the govz 
ernor ordered to be shot witb arrows 
and the bands of the otber cut off, Tn 
that condition be sent bim to the cacie 
que, who expressed regret that they 
bad troubled the governor and was 
glad that justice had been executedon 
them. wHe / was in anopen plain a balt 
league from where the Christians 
were, four of the borsemen went 
thither withoutorders,namely, Franz 
CiSco [f. Ixxxv, 7] Osorio, a servant of 
the marquis de Astorga, named Reps 
noso, and two servants of the gover= 
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nor, one bis page, named Ribera, and 
the other bis chamberlain, named fuz 
entes. Chey seized some skins and 
blankets from the Mndians, at which 
the latter were greatly offended and 
abandoned their bouses. The goverz 
nor learned of it and ordered them / 
seized, Jrancisco Osorio and the 
chamberlain, be sentenced to death, 
as being the principals, and all to the 
loss of their possessions. The friars 
and secular priests and other princi-e 
pal persons importuned bim to leave 
Francisco Osorio alive,and to moderz 
ate the sentence, which be refused to 
00 for any one. And while be was al= 
ready giving the order to take them to 
the public place to bebead them, cera 
tain Mndians came who bad been sent 
by the cacique to make complaint az 
gainst them. Juan Ortiz, at the res 
quest of Baltasar de Galt. Ixxxv, v]llee 
gOs and otber persons, changed their 
woros, telling the governor that the 
cacique said that be bad learned that 
bis Lordship bad seized those Chriss 
tians on bis account; that they were 
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[i.e., second or sleepy watch] 





























| be wouldtalk it over with bis principal 





not guilty, nor bad they done any 
wrong to bim; that if be / wouldd0 bim 
afavor, be should let them go free. To 
the Mndians, be / was to say that the 
governor said that be bad seized them 
andwouldgive them such punishment 
that it would be an example to others, 
The governor ordered the prisoners 
released. As soonas March wascome, 
be determined to leave Chicaca and 
asked the cacique for two bundred tas 
memes, Che latter replied to bim that 


men, On Tuesday, the eighth of 
March, the governor went to where 
the cacique was to ask bim for the tae 
memes, jHe said be would send them 
nest day. As soon as the governor 
came to Chilf. Ixxxvi, rjcacga, be told 
DLuisdemoscoso,the maestredecame 
po, that the Indians lookedill disposed 
to bim, and that that nigbt be should 
keep careful watch, which the latter 
beededbut slightly. Che Indians came 
at the quarterof the modorra / in four 
companies, each company coming 
from a different direction, As soon as 
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they were perceived, they beat adrum, 
and with loud cries rushed forward, 
andso rapidly that they arrived at the 
same time as the spies who bad cares 
lesslp gone out a distance from the 
camp; and when they were perceived 
by those who were within the town, 
balf the bouses were burning from 
thefire which they kindled, Chat night, 
three borsemen were by chance at 
watch, two of whom were of low des 
gree, the most worthless of the camp, 
and the other was the governor’s 
nepbew, who until then bad been con= 
sidered a good man. There be proved 
bimself as [f. lxxxvi, 7] cowardly as each 
one of them /, for they all fled and the 
Andians not finding any resistance 
came and set fire to the town and ae 
| waited the Christians outside bebind 

the doors, who came out of the houses 
without baving time to arm them- 
selves; and as they rose, maddened by 
the noise and blinded by the smoke 
and flame of the fire they oid not know 
where they were going nor did they 
succeed in getting their arms or in 
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[1.e., the other two | 








putting saddle on borse; neither did 
they see the Indians who were shoot- 
ing at them. Many of the horses were 
burned in their stables, and those 
which could break their balters freed 
themselves, The confusion and rout 
wereoft sucbanature thateacbone fled 
wherever it seemed safest, without 
any one resisting the Indians, But 
God who punishes His own as is His 
pleasure, and in the greatest needs 
anddangersbolds themin His [f.lxxvii, 
r] band blinded the Mndians so that 
they might not see what they baddone, 
andthey thought that the borses which 
were running about loose were the 
borsemen gathering together to asz 
sault them. The governor alone, and 
witb bim a soldier called Capia, got 
mounted and attacked the Mndians, 
and giving the first one be meta thrust 
witb bis lance, went down and bis sads 
dle with bim; for in the baste be bad 
badly fastened the girth and fell from 
bis borse, All the men who were afoot 
and were in flight through a wood outs 
gide thetown, sought protection there, 
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And as it was night and the Indians 
thougbt the borses, as abovesaid, 
were mounted men who were attack= 
ing them, they fled away and only one 
remained there dead, namely, the one 
the governor badstruckwitb bis lance. 
Che town was consumed by fire. A 
woman was burned there who bad 
gone there with ber busband. [f. kxxxvii, 
¥| Both of them going outside the 
bouse, she returned for some pearls 
which they bad forgotten; and when 
she tried to get out, already the fire 
was at the door and she could not,and 
ber busband could not belp ber. Three 
Other Christians got away trom their 
bouses $0 badly burt by the fire that 
one of them died three days later and 
each of the other two was carried for 
many days in bis beOupon some poles 
which the Mndians carried on their 
shoulders, for they could not bave 
journeyed in any otber way. in that 
turnof fortune eleven Christians and 
fifty borses died. Of the swine, one 
bunodred were left, and four bundred 
were burned, If, perchance, any one 
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still badbadany clothing left from the 
fire at Mavilla, it was now all burned 
up in that place /; andmany were nak 
ed, as they bad no time to snatch their 
jerkins, Chere they endured [f. lxxxviii, 
r| great suffering from the cold, for 
which ae reliefin large fires. The 
whole night was passed turning from 
one side to theother without sleeping, 
for if they were warmed on One side 
they froze on the other. They managed 
to make some mats out of orp grass, 
woven together, and placed one mat 
below and the other above. Many 
laughed at this contrivance, but afterz 
ward necessity forced them to do likes 
wise. The Christians were become so 
demoralized, togetber with the lack of 
saddles and weapons, which bad been 
burned, that if the Indians bad ree 
turned the second night, they would 
bave routed them witb little trouble. 
Theypmovedthence tothe village where 
the cacique usually lived as it was a 
site in the open field. A week later they 
bad made many saddles and lances, 
There were some ash trees therefrom 
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which thep were made as GOOd as those 
Of Wizcapa. 


[f. Ixxxviii, v7] 

@ Chapter XXI. How the Indians 
again attacked the Christians; and 
how the governor went to Ali- 
mamu, where they awaited him on 
ste way to the fight. 

Cae ARE IA Wednesday, the 


Oe SO ) 15thof March,1541, 
(ce PY y after the governor 


Ver ‘Een 
"7 C Veh na level field, a ba 
e A league fromthe place 

Kos a WE where be bad lodged 
aatitD the winter, baving already set 
up a forge and baving tempered the 
swords which bad been burnedin Chie 
caca and baving made many shields, 
saddles, and lances, on Cuesdayp 
nigbt, at the bour of dawn, many Tne 
dians came to attack the camp, formed 
into three compantes, each company 
coming from a different direction. 
Those who were on watch sounded 
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the alarm. The governor, with great 
quickness, drew up[ fF lxxxix, 7] bis men 
in order in three other companies, 
with some men staying bebind to 
guard the camp, and bastened to the 
attack. The Indians were thrown inz 
to confusion and took to fligbt. The 
land was flat and suitable for the 
Christians to profit thereby, Already 
the dawn bad come bright and clear, 
but there was some contusion which 
was the reason why they did not Rill 
thirty or forty more Tndians, namely, 
a friar in the camp raised a loud cryp 
“To the camp! To the camp!’’ witha 
out any reason for $0 crying out. On 
that account, the governor andall the 
menran tothe rescue,and the Indians 
bad time to get away safely. Some Ine 
dians Were captured, from whom the 
governor got information relative to 
the land beyond. On April 25, be lett 
Chicaca and went to sleep at a small 
village called Alimamu, It bad aoe 
little maize and it was necessary [f. 
Ixxxix, v] after leaving there to commit 
themselves to an unpopulated region 
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for seven days’ journey, Mert day, the 
governor sent three captains witb 
borse and foot—each one taking a dit= 
ferent direction—tosearchout provie 
sions in order tocross the unpopulate 
ed region. Juan de Aiiasco, the ace 
countant, went with fifteen borse and 
forty foot along the road where the 
governor wastogo,andfoundastrong 
stockade where the Indians were 
waiting. On top of it, were many 
armed men, daubed over with red oz 
cher and witb their bodies, legs, and 
arms painted black, white, yellow, 
and red, in the manner of stripes 
which made them look as though they 
were in breeches and doublet, Some 
bad feather plumes on their beads and 
others borns, witb their faces black 
and the eyes ringedround in red in ore 
der to look more ferocious. As s00Nn as 
they saw the Christians [f. xc, r] ap= 
proach, with loud cries and beating 
two drums, they came out in great 
fury to meet them. It seemed best to 
Suan de Afiasco and those with bim to 
keep away from them and to inform 
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the governor. Chey withdrew over a 
level ground for the distance of a 
crossbow-fligbt from the stockade 
and in sigbt of it. The men of foot, 
the crossbowmen, and those baving 
shiclds placed themselves before the 
borsemen 80 that the borses might 
not be wounded. Che Mndians came 
out by sevens andeights toshoot their 
arrows and then to retire. In sight of 
the Christians, they made a fire and 
seized an Mndian—one by the feet and 
others by the beadand pretended they 
were going to throw bim into the fire, 
first giving bim many blows on the 
bead, signitping that 50 they would do 
to the Christians. Juan de Afiasco 
sent three borse to inform the goverz 
nor. Che latter came immediately and 
[f. xc, 7] since be thought be should 
drive them thence saying that if be did 
not do 80, they would become emboldz 
enedto attack bim ata time when they 
could do bim more burt, be ordered 
the borsemen to dismount andbaving 
dividedtbem intofour companies gave 
the signal and they attacked the Indie 
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ans. The latter resisted until the 
Christians reached the stockade; and 
as s00n as they saw that they could 
not defend themselves they fledalong 
away where astream flowed near the 
stockade, and from the other sbore 
shot some arrows, And inasmuch as 
no crossing was found for the borses 
for the time being, they / bad time to | [the Indians] 
get away. Three Tndians were killed 
there and many Cbristians were 
wounded, fifteen of whom died on the 
march a few days later. It seemed to 
all that the governor was much to 
blame in not baving bad an examinaz 
tion made of the disposition of the 
land which [f. xci, r] lay on the other 
side of the stream andof ascertaining 
the crossing before attacking them; 
for witb their bope of escaping by 
flight in that direction whenever they 
migbt not be seen by bis men, they 
fougbt until they were routed; and 
they were thus enabled to defend 
themselves until then and to offend 
the Christians with safety. 
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@ Chapter XXII. How the governor 
went from Alimamu to Quizquiz 
and thence to a large river. 

Taam |tiree oaps baving 

OCR | passed since thep bad 

rye d| LOORedfor some maize 

< ~C (and it was little that 

4 al was found in proporz 

Sefyition to what was 

aE needed), and for this 

reason, even though rest was needed 
because of the wounded, on account of 
the great needot finding a place where 
there was maize, the governor was [f. 
xci, ¥] Obliged to set out immediately 
181| for Quizqui3. He marched seven days 
througb an unpopulated region of 
many swamps and thick woods, but 
all passable on borseback except seve 
eral marshes or swamps which were 
crossed by swimming, He reached the 
town of Quizquiz without being pera 
ceived. He seized all the people of the 
town before they gotoutoft their house 
es. The cacique’s mother was caps 
[the governor]| tured there, and then be / sent to bim 
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/one of the Mndians who bad been 
seized there, bidding bim come to see 
bim and / that be would give bim bis 
mother and all the other people who 
bad been taken there. Jor reply, be / 
said that bis Lordsbip should order 
them released and sent / and that be 
wouldcome to visit and serve bim. In= 
asmuch as bis men were ill and weary 
for lack of maize and the borses were 
also weak,be /determined to pleasure 
bim, in order to see whether be could 
[f. xcii, 7] have peace witb bim. So be 
ordered the mother and all the others 
released and dispatched them and 
sent them / with words of kindness, 
ext day when the governor was az 
waiting the cacique, many Mndians 
came witb their bows andarrows witb 
the intention of attacking the Cbris- 
tians. The governor ordered all the 
borsemen to be armed and mounted 
and all in readiness. Wiben the Indie 
ans saw that they were on guard, thep 
stopped a crossbow-fligbt from the 
spot where the governor was, near a 
stream, and after they bad stayed 



































[the cacique’] 
[saying | 
[the cacique_] 


[to him] 


[Soto ] 


[to the cacique’] 
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there fora balf bour, six of the princi- 
pal Indians came to the camp andsatd 
that they were come to see what peoz 
ple they wereandthat they bad learned 
from their ancestors that a white race 
would inevitably subdue them; and 
that they were about to return to the 
cacique to tell bim tocome immedtiates 
lp [f. xcii, 7] to render obedience and 
service to the governor. And after of- 
fering bimsix or seven skins andblane 
ketswhichtheybrougbt they tookleave 
of bim and together witb the others, 
whowerewaitingontbesbore, returns 
ed. The cacique didnot again come nor 
did be send anotber message. Inase 
much as there was little maize in the 
town where the governor was, be 
moved to another town located a balf 
league from tbe large river where 
maize was found in abundance. He 
went to see the river and found there 
was an abundance of timber near it 
from which piraguas could be cons 
structed and an excellently situated 
[and for establishing the camp. jHe 
immediately moved thither, houses 
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were built, and the camp was estabs 
lished on a level place, a crossbows 
flight from the river. All the maize of 
all the towns bebind was collected 
there andthe men set to work immes 
diately to cut timber and square the 
planks for canoes [f. xciii, 7], Immedie 
ately the Indians camedown the river, 
landed, and told the governor that they 
were vassals of a great lord called As 
quixo, who was lord of many towns 
andpeople on the other side ot the rive 
er. On his bebalt they informed bim / 
that be / wouldcome the next day witb 
all bis men to see what bis Lordship 
would command bim, Then next day, 
the cacique came witb two bundred 
canoes tull of Indians with their bows 
and arrows, painted witb red ocher 
and baving great plumes of white and 
ne featbers oneitber side / 
and bolding shields in their bands 
with which they covered the paddlers, 
while thewarriorswerestandingfrom 
prow to stern witb their bows and are 
rows in their bands. The canoe in 
which the cacique came badan awning 
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[the governor] 
[the cacique’] 


[of the canoes] 


160 
[the cacique’] 


[of each canoe] 


[the cacique_] 


[the governor ] 


spreadin the stern andbe / was seated 
under the [f. xciii,“] canopy, Also othe 
er canoes came bearing otber Indian 
notables. Che chief / from bis position 
under the canopy, controlled andgave 
orders to the otber men, All the cas 
noes were together and came to withz 
in a stone’s throw from the bluff, 
SJrom there, the cacique told the gove 
ernor, who was walking along the rive 
er witb otbers whom be bad brought 
witb bim, that be bad come to visit 
bim and to serve and obey bim, for be 
badbeard tbat be was the greatest and 
most powerful lord of all the eartb 
and that be should betbink bim in 
what to command bim. The governor 
thanked bim and asked bim to [and so 
that they might better be able to talk, 
but witbout answering this, be / ora 
deredtbree canoes tocome upinwhich 
be brougbt a quantity of fish and 
loaves made of the pulp of plums in 
the sbape of bricks. All baving been 
received, be / thanked bim and [f. xciiii, 
r| again asked bim to land. But since 
bis intent was to see whetber be might 
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dOSsOMe DAMage by means Of that pre= 
tense, upon seeing that the governor 
and bis men were on their guard, they 
began to withdraw from land, With 
loudcries, the crossbowmen who were 
ready, shot at them and struck five or 
six. Chey withdrew in splendid order; 
no one abandoned bis paddle even 
though the one near bim fell. Flaunt= 
ing themselves, they retired, Afters 
wardthepcamefrequentlpandlanded, 
and when they / went toward them, 
they would return to their canoes, 
Those canoes were very pleasing to 
see, for they were very large and well 
built; and together with the awnings, 
the plumes of feathers, the shields, 
and banners, and the many men in 
them, they bad the appearance of a 
beautiful [f xciiii, v] fleet of galleys. 
During the thirty days the governor 
was there, they made four piraguas, 
in three of which, one early morning 
three bours before it became light, be 
ordered a dozen borse to enter, four to 
eacbone—menwbhombewascontident 
would succeed in gaining the land in 
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[the Christians ] 


162 


[the crossing | 


spite of the Mndians and assure the 
crossing or die in doing it—and with 
themsomeoffoot—crossbowmenand 
rowers—to place them on the other 
side. In the otber piragua, be ordered 
Juan de Guzman to cross with men 
of foot, be baving become captain in 
place of Francisco Maldonado. And 
because the current was strong, they 
went up stream along the sbore for a 
quarter of a league and in crossing 
they were carried down with the curs 
rent of the river and went to [and ops 
posite the place where the camp was. 
At a distance of two stones’ throw bez 
fore [f. xcv, r] reaching shore, the men 
of borse went from the piraguas on 
borseback to a sandy place of bard 
sand and clear ground where all the 
men landed witbout any accident. As 
s00n as those who crossed first were 
on the other side, the pitaguas ree 
turnedimmediatelp to where the gov-z 
ernor was and, in two bours after the 
sun was up, all the men finished cross 
sing. It / was nearly a balt league 
wide, and if a man stood still on the 
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Other side, one could not tell whether 

be were a man or something else. Mt / | [the river’ 
was of great depth andof very strong 
current. Its water was always turgid 
and continually many trees and wood 
came down it borne along by the force 

of the water and current. It bad abun-e 
dance of fish of various kinds, and 
most of them different from those of 

the fresh waters of Spain as will be 
told bereatter, 184 


[f. xcv, 7] 

@ Chapter XXIII. How the gover- 
nor went from Aquixo to Casqui 
and thence to Pac /ha; and how [a] 
that land differs from that behind. 

Zara Aving got across the 
aa (y|| greatriver,thegovers 
rey (A NOY marched a league 

anda balfandreached 

a large town of Aquis 


ro, whicb was abanz 
doned before bis ara 


3) 
rival. Over a plain they saw thirty In= 
dians coming whom the cacique bad 
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[the Indians ] 


[‘the governor ] 


sent tolearnwhat the Christians were 
intending todo, but as soon as the late 
ter bad sight of them they fled. Those 
of borse pursucdthem killing ten and 
capturing fifteen. And since the town 
whither the governor was marching, 
was near the river, be sent a captain 
with the men be deemed sufficient to 
take the piraguas up stream. And bes 
cause by (f. xcvi, r] land they frequent= 
[py turnedaway from the river in order 
to get around arms which thrust out 
of the river, the Indians bad oppor-s 
tunity to attack those in the piraguas 
and put us in great danger. Jor, bes 
cause of the strong current of the rive 
er, they did not dare to go any distance 
from land and they / shot arrows at 
them from the bluff. As soon as the 
governor reached the town, be immes 
diately sent somecrossbowmen down 
stream who were to come as bis rears 
guard. Wben the piraguas reached 
the town, be / ordered them taken ae 
part andthe nails kept for other piras 
guas when they might be needed. He 
slept there one nigbt and next oap 
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marchedin search of a province called 
Pac/ba, which be was informed lay 
near Chisca where the Indians said 
there was gold. He marched through 
large townsin Aquixo which bad been 
abandoned for fear of the Christians, 
[f. xcvi, »] from some Tndians who 
were captured, be learned that a great 
cacique lived three days’ journey 
thence, called Casqui. tHe reached a 
small river where a bridge was made 
on which be crossed.On that day, they 
walkedcontinually through waterune 
til sunset, which in places reached to 
the middle and in places to the knee. 
Wiben they came to dry land, they 
were very glad, for it seemed to them 
that they would be walking about lost 
througb the water all nigbt. At noon 
they arrived at the first town of Case 
qui. Chey found the Indians off guard 
for they bad not beardof them/.Many 
Tndians, both men and women, were 
seized, besides a quantity of clothing 
—blanketsandskins—bothinthefirst 
town and in another which was witbz 
in sight of it / in an open field a balt 
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[a] 
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[the Christians | 


[the first town] 
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188 
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league from it, whither the borsemen 
bad galloped. That landis more [f-xcvii, 
7] bigh, dry, and level than the land 
of the river bebind which they bad thus 
far seen, In the open field were many 
walnut trees with soft nuts shaped 
like acorns; and in the houses were 
found many which the Indians bad 
stored away. The walnut trees td not 
differ in any otber way from those of 
Spain, nor from those seen before 
except only in baving a smaller leat, 
Chere were many mulberry treesand 
plum treesbavingredoplumslike those 
of Spain, and others gray, differing, 
but much better, and all the trees as 
verdant all pear asif setoutin gardens 
and inaclear grove. For two days the 
governor marched through the landof 
Casqui before arriving at the town 
where the cacique was,and most of the 
way continually through land of open 
field, very well peopled with large [f. 
xcvii, 7] towns, two or three of which 
were to be seen from one town, He 
sent word to the cacique througb an 
Tndian that be was coming to where 
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be was for the purpose of procuring 
bis triendsbip and of considering bim 
as a brother. To which be / answered 
that be / would be welcome, that be 
would receive bim witb special pleas 
sure, and that be would do everything 
bis Lordship ordered. He sent bis of- 
ferings to bim on the road, namely, 
skins and blankets and fish. After 
these gifts, the governor foundall the 
towns througbwhich be passedinbabz 
ited, in which the Indians were await= 
ing bim peacefully and offered bim 
blankets and skins and fish, The caci- 
que, accompanied by many Tndians 
came out from the town where be was 
living for a balf league on the road to 
welcome the governor, and meeting 
bim spoke as follows: “‘q Very lofty, 
“powerful, and lf. xcviii, r]lustrious 
“Lord: ep the coming of Dour 
“Dordship be very propitious, As 
‘goon as I bad notice of pour Lord=z 
“‘sbip,of pour power and perfections, 
“altbougb you entered my landkilling 
“and making captive the inbabitants 
“of it and my vassals, I resolved to 
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[the cacique’] 
[the governor] 
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“conform my will to pours, and as 
“yours to consider as good all that 
“your Lordship might 90; believing 
“that it is proper that it might be so 
‘for some just consideration,in order 
“to provide for some future event, res 
‘vealed to pour Lordship, but cone 
‘‘cealed from me; for, indeed, one evil 
“may be permitted in order to avoid 
‘another greater evil, and therefrom 
‘‘goodmay result; which T believe will 
“‘be $0, for from $0 excellent a prince 
“itis not rigbt to presume that the noz 
“bility of pour beart and the effect of 
“your goodwill would allow you to 
“permit an injustice. My capacity to 
“serve pou as pour Lordship merits 
“is soslight that if my goodwill [f-xcviii, 
“‘y'] should abundantly and bumbly 
“offer every kindof service, pou would 
“acquire no bonor /. In your Lordz 
“‘sbip’s presence, TI merit very little. 
“But if it is proper that that capacity 
‘“‘may be esteemed, may pou receive it, 
“and me and my [and and vassals as 
“your own, and of me and them make 
“use according to your pleasure; for 
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“it 1 were lord of all the world, pour 
“Lordship would be received, served, 
““andobepedwithb the same gooodwill.”’ 
Che governor replied to bim fittingly 
and in few words made bim bappy. 
Sor awhile after that, they both went 
On exchanging words generous in of- 
fers and of great courtesy, and be / 
begging that be / should lodge in bis 
bouses. Che governor, inorder topre= 
serve peace better, excused bimself, 
by saying that be preferred to lodge in 
the open field; and because the beat 
was very great, the camp was estaba 
lished a quarter league from the town 
among some trees, [f. xcix, 7] Che caci-e 
que went to bis town and returned 
with many Mndians singing. As soon 
as they came to the governor, they all 
bowed themselves to the ground, As 
mong them were two blind Indians. 
Che cacique made a speech which, in 
order not to be prolix, 7 will relate in 
afew words only the substance of the 
matter.jHe said that since be / was the 
son of the sun and a great lord, be 
begged bim to do bim the favor of give 
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[ the cacique ] 
[the governor ] 


[the governor ] 
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[the governor ] 


[the governor] [the cacique_] 


[the governor | 


190 


[the cacique ] 


ing bealtb to those blind Mndians. The 
blind men immediatelp rose and witb 
great earnestness begged this of the 
governor, He replied saying that in 
the lofty heaven was He who bad pow-s 
er to give them bealth and everpthing 
they might ask of Him; whose servant 
be / was; and that that Lord made the 
heavens and the earth and man in jHis 
likeness; that He suffered on the tree 
of the true cross to save the buman 
race, and rose again on the third [f. xcix, 
7] day; that inasmuch as He was man 
He died, and inasmuch as He was ie 
vinity, He is immortal; that He age 
cended to heaven where He was with 
open arms in order to receive all those 
who wished to be converted to Him. 
jie / immediately ordered bim / to 
make a very bigh wooden cross which 
was set up in the bigbest part of the 
town, /declaringtobim that the Cbris- 
tians adored it in conformity to, andin 
memory of, that on which Christ sut- 
fered. The governor and bis men knelt 
before it and the Indians did the same. 
The governor told bim / that thences 
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forth they should adore and beg the 
Lord, of whom be bad told them and 
who was in the beaven, for everything 
of which they bad need. He asked bim / 
bow far it was from there to Pacaba. 
He said it was adayp’s journey and that 
On the edge of bis land was a marsb 
like an estuary which [fc 7] gave into 
the large river; that be would sendmen 
to build in advance a bridge by which 
be might cross. The day on which the 
governor left, be went to sleep at a 
town of Casqui; and the next day be 
passed in sight of the otber towns and 
reached the swamp, which was balf a 
crossbow-zflight in width and very 
deep and flowing. Wben be reached it, 
the Mndians bad just finished building 
the bridge, which was constructed of 
wood in the manner of beams / extends 
ing from tree to tree, and at one of the 
sides a line of wood bigber than the 
bridge in order to support those who 
should cross. The cacique of Casqui 
went to the governor and took bis men 
witb bim. The governor sent word by 
an Indian totbecacique of Pacaba that 
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[the cacique of Pacaha]| althoughbe/ was bostile to the cacique 
of Casqui and the latter should be 
there, be would make no quarrel with 
bim or do bim no barm if be waited 
peacefully and wished [f. > 7] bis 
friendsbip, but that be would treat 
bim as a brotber. The Mndian whom 
the governor bad sent came and said 
that tbecacique gave nobeed towhatbe 
bad told bim but that be bad gone away 
in fligbt witb all bis people out of the 
Other side of the town. The governor 
immediately enteredandtogethber with 
the men of borse charged abead where 
thelndians were fleeing; andatanothz 
er town situateda quarter of a league 
from that place captured many Indie 
ang, And as the borsemen captured 
them, they delivered them over to the 
Indians of Casqui, who being their 
enemies carefully andwith great pleas 
sure took them to the town where the 
Christians were; andthe greatest sors 
row thep bad was in not baving per- 
mission to kill them. Many blankets, 
deer, lion, and bear skins, and many 
[of the men]| Cat skins were found in town. Many / 
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were [f. ci, r] still poorly clad and there 
clothed themselves, From the blankz 
ets were made loose coats and case 
socks; and some made gowns and 
lined them witb the catskins, as well 
as the cassocks. From the deersking 
were also made some jerking, shirts, 
stockings, and shoes and from the 
bearskins very goodcloaks, for water 
would not go through them. They 
found there shields made of raw cows 
bide with which the borses were proz 
vided with armor, 
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Discovery 

@ Chapter XXIIII. How the cacique 
of Pacaha came in peace, and he of 
Casqui went away and returned to 
excuse himself; and how the gover- 
nor made him and the cacique of 

Pacaha friends. 
ag A Wednesday, June 
Be ee 19, the governor ens 
at W|tered acaba, He 
N Kcre- ll lodged in the town 
a TeVeg) a] iste es ibe 
ON 2a|| Cique lived, whichwas 
See?) very large, enclosed, 
and furnished witb towers; andin the 
towers and stockade many loopholes, 
tn the town was abundance of old 
maize and new maize in the maize 
fields in great quantity. Located ata 
league and balf a league were large 
towns, all enclosed. Where the govz 
ernor was lodged, there was a large 
marsb which came near to the encloz 
gure, and entered through a ditch 
round about the town so that but lit- 
tle of the town remained to enclose, 
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A channel bad been made from the 
marsh tothe large river througb whicb 
the fish entered the former. Chis the 
cacique bad there for bis recreation 
and pleasure, As many fish as thep 
wished were caugbt witb nets which 
were found in the town; and bowever 
many of them were drawn out, there 
was never lackofthemfound. Inmany 
other swamps thereabout, there were 
also many fish, but [f. cii,r] they were 
soft and not $0 good as those which 
came from the river, and most of them 
were different from those of the fresb 
water of Spain. Chere was a fish 
called ‘‘bagre,’’ a third of which was 
head; and it bad large spines like a 
sharp shoemaker’s awl at either side 
ofits throatandalong the sides. Those 
of them which were in the water were 
aslargeasa “‘pico.’’ Inthe river, there 
were some of one bundred and one 
bundred and fifty pounds. Many of 
them were caught witb the book. Anz 
other fish resembled the ‘‘barbel’’ /; 
and others were like the ‘‘choupa,’’ 
witb a bead like that of the ‘‘besugo’’ 
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and between russet and brown. Chis 
was the one that was most relished. 
There was another fish called the 
‘‘nexe palla.’’ Its snout was acubitin 
lengtb and the tip of its upper lip was 
shaped like a shovel. Chere was ane 
Other fish which resembled a sbad. / 
Cf. cii, v] All bad scales except the “‘bae 
gres’’ and the ‘‘pexe palla.’’ Chere 
was another fish which the Indians 
brougbt sometimes,of the sizeof abog 
called ‘‘pexe pereo’’ . It bad rows of 
teeth below and above. Che cacique of 
Casqui ne alae: sent gifts of fishin 
abundance, and blankets, and skins, 
He toldthe governor thatbe wouldgive 
the cacique of Pacaba into bis bands. 
jie went to Casqui, ordered many cas 
noes brougbt up the river, while be 
went overland with many of bis peos 
ple. The governor, with forty of horse 
and sixty of foot took bim/with bim up 
the river, His Indians who were in 
the canoes discovered where the cacie 
que of Pacaba was on an islet between 
two arms of the river. five Christians 
embarked in a canoe, [f. citi, r] among 
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whom went Don Antonio Osorio, goz 
ing abead to see what people the cact= 
que bad witb bimself. Chere were five 
Or six thousand souls on the islet. As 
s00n as they saw them, thinking that 
the Indians in the canoes were Chrisz 
tians also, the cacique and those who 
belonged to three canoes they bad 
there, fled in great baste to the other 
side of the river, The rest, in great 
fear andconfusion,betook themselves 
hastily to the water swimming, where 
many people were drowned, princi= 
pally women and children. Then the 
governor, who was on land, not know 
ing what was bappening to Don Anz 
tonto and those who went with bim, 
ordered Christians and Indians to 
enter witb great baste in the canoes 
of the Indians of Casqui; and they ime 
mediately went to Don Antonio on 
the islet where they captured many 
Mndians—men and women—and a 
quantity of clothing, from the abund=s 
anceoftcloth[fciii,y Jing which the Indie 
ans / bad in burdles and on wooden 
rafts in order to take it across from 
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the otber side. It went floating down 
stream; and the Mndians of Casqui 
filled their canoes witb it. And fears 
ing lest the Christians would seize it, 
the cacique and bis men went down 
stream witb them to bis land witbout 
taking leave of the governor. On that 
account the governor was indignant 
at bim. Immediately returningto Paz 
caba,twoleaguesaway,along the road 
from Casqui, be made a raid, on which 
be seized twenty or thirty of bis / Ine 
dians, And because the borses were 
tired and there was no time to go fare 
ther that day, be returned to Pacaba, 
planning toattack Casqui from there 
three or four days later. He immedie 
ately released one of the Mndians of 
Pacaba, and sent bim to tell the cact- 
que that if be wished for bis friends 
Ship be should [f. ciiii, 7] come to bim 
and that they would go to make war 
on Casqui. Immediately many of the 
Mndians of Pacaba came and brought 
an Indian under the name of cacique, 
which was revealed by a brother of 
the cacique who was a prisoner. Che 
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governor told the Tndians that their 
lord should come, for be knew well 
that that one was not be,and that they 
could do nothing that be did not know 
before they thougbt of it. ext day 
came the cacique accompanied by maz 
ny Mndians bringing a gift of many 
fish, skins, and blankets. He made a 
talk which all were glad to bear and 
concluded by saying that even though 
bis lordsbip bad wrougbt damage to 
bis landandvassals witbout bim bav- 
ing deserved it, nevertheless be would 
not cease to be bis, and would always 
be at bis service. The governor[f-ciiii,”’] 
ordered bis brother and some others 
of the principal Indians whombe bad 
capturedtobe released. Chatdapcame 
an Tndian on the part of the cacique 
of Casqui and said that bis lord would 
come immediately next day inorder to 
beg pardon for the error be bad com-z 
mitted in baving gone away without 
the governor’s permission. Che gove 
ernor told bim / to tell bim / that if be 
did not come in bis own proper per= 
son be would go to get bim and give 
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[the Indian messenger] [the 
cacique of Casqui | 


bim the punishment be deserved. Ime 
mediately next day came the cacique 
of Casqui, and made the governor a 
gift of many blankets, skins,and fish. 
jHe gave bim one of bisdaughters, saps 
ing that bis greatest desire was [0 us 
nite bis blood witb that of so great a 
lord as be was. On that account be 
brought bis daughter and begged bim 
to take ber as bis wife. He made a long 
and discreet argument, praising bim 
bigbly, Cf. cv, 7] and concluded by ask-= 
ing that be pardon bim by the love of 
that cross which be bad left bim for 
baving gone off without bis permis 
gion; that be bad gone away for shame 
of what bis people bad done without 
bis consent. The governor answered 
bim saying that be bad taken a good 
protector and that if be bad not come 
to beg pardon, be bad planned to go to 
get bim and burn bis towns for bim 
and kill bim and bis people and ravage 
bis land for bim, He replied to bim 
saying: ‘Lord, 7 and mine are pour 
“Wordship’s, and my land is pours, 
“Therefore, if pou should go, pou 
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“woulddestrop pour own [and anodkill 
“your own people, All that comes to 
“me from your band, I shall receive 
“as from my lord, both punishment 
“‘and favor. know that what you did 
“‘for me in leaving me that cross, fl 
“consider a very notable thing and 
“greater than ll bave ever deserved. 
“Tf. cv, v7] For pou will know that the 
“maize tields of my [ands were lost 
“because of the great drouth; but as 
*“g00n as Tl and my people knelt down 
“before the cross and begged it for 
“waters, our need was alleviated.”’ 
Che governor made bim and the cact= 
que ot Pacaba friends and placed them 
at table with bim so that they might eat 
with bim. In regard to the seats, the 
caciques bad a quarrel as to who was 
to sit at bis rigbt band, The governor 
made peace between them by saying 
that among the Christians one side 
was accounted as the other, and that 
$0 they should consider it. Since they 
were bis guests noone would pay any 
attention to them; and each should 
seat bimselt in the first seat be should 
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196 | find. Hence be sent thirty men of 
borse and fifty of foot to the province 
of Caluca to see whether thep could 
bend back toward Chisca by that way 
[f. evi, 7] where the Indians said there 
was a foundry for gold and copper. 
They went for seven days through an 
uninbabited region andreturnedatter 
much bardsbip, eating green plums 
and maize stalks which they found in 
a poor town of six or seven bouses, 
From there on toward the north, the 
Indians said that the land was very 
poorly inbabited because it was very 
cold, and that there were so many cats 
tle that no field could be protected bes 
cause of them, and that the Mndians 
sustained themselves on their flesh, 
The governor, seeing that in that dt- 
rection the land was $0 poor in maize 
that they could not sustain theme 
selves, asked the Indians where the 
most populous district lay. Chey said 
that they bad beard of a large prove 
ince and of a very well provided land 
eines Quiguate andit was toward the 
south. 
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of Florida 
[f. cvi, »'] | 
@ Chapter XXV. How the governor 
went from Pacaha to Quiguate and 
to Coligoa and arrived at Cayas. 


in Pacaba for forty 

days, During all that 

time, the two caci- 

ad Wai Ques gave bim service 

Wey } ot abundance of fish, 

1} blankets, and skins, 

and they tried to see which of them 
could perform the greater services, 
At the time of bis departure, the caci- 
que of Pacaba, gave two of bis sisters 
tobim, saying that if be would rememe 
ber bim be should take them as wives 
as a testimonial of love. The name of 
the one was Macanoche, and of the 
Other Mochila, They were very well 
disposed, tall of body and plump in 
figure. Macanoche was Of good apz 
pearance, and in ber address and face 
appeared a lady; the otber was rol. 
evii,r bust, Che cacique of Casqui ors 
dered the bridge repaired, and the govs 
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[the cacique ] 


ernor gave a turn through bis landand 
lodged in the open field, near bis town, 
whitber be / came witb a quantity of 
fisb and with two Indian women 
whom be exchanged with two Christ- 
ians for two shirts. He gave a guide 
and tamemes. Che governor went fo 
sleep at one of bis towns and next dap 
at another near a river, where be ora 
deredcanoes brought for bim in which 
to cross and witb bis permission res 
turned. The governor took bis wap 
toward Aquiguate. On the fourth of 
August,be reached the town where the 
cacique was living.On the way, the lat= 
tersentbimaserviceofmanyblankets 
and skins, but not daring to remainin 
the town went away. The town was the 
largest which bad been seenin Floris 
da, The governor and bis men were 
lodged in the bal€ of it; [f. cvii, v7] anda 
fewdaysafterwardseeing that the In=z 
dians were going about deceitfully, be 
ordered the other balf burned, $0 that 
it might not afford them protection, it 
they came to attack bim at nigbt, and 
be an obstacle to bis men of borse in 
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resisting them. An Wndian well ate 
fended by many TMndians came, saying 
that be was the cacique. He / delivered 
bim to bis guard that they might look 
atter bim. Many Indians went off and 
came bringing blankets and skins, 
Seeing poor opportunity for carrying 
out bis evil thought, the pretended caz 
cique going out of the bouse one day 
witb the governor, started to run az 
way 50 swiftly that there was no 
Christian who could overtake bim; 
and plunged into the river which was 
a crossbow-sbot’s distance from the 
town. As s00n as be bad crossed to the 
Other side, many Indians who were 
walking about there, uttering loud 
cries began to shoot arrows, [f. cviii, r] 
Che governor crossed over to them 
immediately with men of borse andof 
foot, but they did not dare await bim, 
On going in pursuit of them, be arz 
rived at a town which bad been abanz 
doned, and on beyond it a swamp 
where the borses could not cross. On 
theother side were many Tndian wom-z 
en, Some men of foot crossedover and 
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captured many of the women and a 
quantity of clothing. The governor ree 

turned to the camp; and soon after on 

that nigbt a spy of the Indians was 

captured by those who were on watch. 

Che governor asked bim whether be 

would take them to the place where 

[the governor] | the cacique was, He said yes, and be / 
[the cacique] | went immediately to look for bim / 
witb twenty men of borse and fifty of 

foot, After a march of aday anda balf, 

[the cacique] | he found bim / in a dense wood, and a 
soldier not knowing bim, gave bim a 

[the cacique] | Cutless stroke on the bead. He / cried 
out not to Rill bim, saying that be was 

the cacique. He was taken captive and 

with bim one bundred and forty of bis 

people, The governor went [f. cviii, 7] 

to Quiguate and told bim that be 

should make bis Indians come toserve 

the Christians; and after waiting for 

some daps hoping for them to come, 

but thep not coming, be sent two cape 

tains, eacb one on bis own side of the 

river, with borse and foot, They caps 

tured many Tndians, both men and 

women, Upon seeing the burt thep 
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received, because of their rebellion, 
they came to see what the governor 
might order them, Thus they came 
andwent frequently andbrought gifts 
of clothing and fish, The cacique and 
two of bis wives were left unsbackled 
in the governor’s bouse,being guard= 
ed by the balberdiers of the governor’s 
guard. The governor asked them in 
What direction the land was more 
denselp populated. They said that on 
the lower partof the river toward the 
south were large settlements andcae 
ciques who were lords of wide lands 
and of many people, and [F. cix, r)] that 
there was a province called Coligoa 
toward the nortbwest, situated near 
some mountain ridges. It seemed adz 
visable to the governor and to all the 
rest to go tirst to Coligoa, saying that 
perbaps the mountains would make a 
difference in the land and that gold or 
silver might exist on the other side of 
them, Both Aquiguate and Casqui 
ano Pacabawereflatandfertile lands, 
with excellent meadow landsalongtbe 
rivers where the Indians made large 
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[the Christians ] 
[the Indians ] 
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fields. From Cascaluca to the great 
river, the distance was about three 
bundred leagues, the land being very 
low and with many marshes. From 
Pacaba to Quiguate, the distance is 
about one bundred and ten leagues, 
Che governor left the cacique of Qui- 
guate in bis town; and an Indian who 
guidedbimtbrougblargepatblessfors 
ests conducted bim for seven days 
througb an uninbabited region where 
they lodged each night amid marshes 
and streamlets [f. cix, y]of very shal- 
low water. So plentiful were the fish 
that they killed them by striking them 
witb clubs; and the Indians whom 
they took along in chains roiled the 
water witb the mud of the waters,and 
the fish, as if stupiticd wouldcome to 
the surface, and they caught as many 
as they wished. Che Indians of Coli-z 
goa bad not beard of Christians and 
when they / came within sight of the 
town $0 that they / saw them, they 
took to fligbt up a river which flowed 
near the town. Some plunged into the 
river, but Christians who went along 
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both banks captured them. Many 
Indians were captured there, both 
men and women, and among them, 
the cacique. At bis command, many 
Mndians came three days afterward 
bearing gifts of blankets and deere 
skins and two cowbides. They said 
that five or six leagues beyond toward 
the north were many cattle, but bee 
cause [f. cx, r] the Iand was cold, it 
was poorly populated; that the best 
land they knew of, as being more plenz 
tifully supplied with food and better 
inbabited, was a province toward the 
south called Cayas. From Quiguate 
to Coligoa, the distance was about 
forty leagues. That town of Coligoa 
was situated at the foot of a mountain 
in a field of a river balf the size of the 
Caya iRiver which flows through Ls- 
tremaodura. It was a fertile land and 
$0 abundantin maize that the old was 
thrown outinoroder to store the new, 
Chere was also a great quantity of 
beans and pumpkins, the beans being 
larger andbetter than thoseoft Spain; 
and the pumpkins likewise. Wben 
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roasted, the latter bave almost the 
tasteof chestnuts. Checaciqueof Col- 
igoa gave a guide to Capas andremaine 

ed in bis town. We traveled for five 
OAPs ANd reached the province of Pae 

209 | lisema. Che bouse of the cacique was 
found witb cover[f. cx, yJings of col- 
ored deerskins Orawn over with de= 
signs, and the floor of the house was 
covered with the same material in the 
manner of carpets. Che cacique left 

it So, inorder that the governor might 
lodge in it asa sign that be was desire 

ous Of peace and bis friendship, but 

be did not dare remain. The governor, 
upon seeing that be bad gone away, 
sent a captain with borse and foot to 

[the captain] | [Ook for bim. He / found many peos 
ple, but because of the rougbness of 

the land they captured onlp some woz 
men and young persons. It was a 
small and scattered settlement and 
bad very little maize. On that account, 

the governor left it immediately. He 
came upon another settlement called 

210 | Catalicoypa, taking with bim the cacte 
que who guided bim to Capas. From 
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Catalicoypa itis adistanceoffourdays’ 
journey to Capas. When be reached 
Caypas and [f. cxi, 7] saw the scattered 
settlement, because of the informa- 
tion be bad received, namely, that it 
was a well populated land, be believed 
that the cacique was Iping to bim and 
that that was not the province of Caps 
as. He threatened the cacique, bidding 
bim to tell bim where be was; and botb 
the latter and the other Indians who 
bad been captured near that place,ase 
sertedthat that settlementwas that of 
Cayas,and the best settlement of that 
province; andthataltbougbtbebouses 
were separated from one another, the 
populated land was considerable,and 
it bad many people and many maize 
fields. The name of the settlement 
was Canico. The camp was made in 
the best part of it near a river. The 
day On which the governor reached 
there with some men of borse,be went 
a league fartber on and altbougb be 
found no Indians, found on a road 
many[f. cxi, 7] skins which the cacique 
bad left there for bim to find as a sign 
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_ ae for thisis the custom of that 
and, 
@ Chapter XXVI. How the gover- 
nor went to see the province of 
Tulla and what befell him there. 
Ramaraas |e governor abode in 
479) the province of Capas 
weyoeZai for a month, Dure 
ek ing that interval, the 
Shee ‘iborses grew fat and 
OY Wed A| tbrove more than aft- 



























any otber region because of the abune 
oance of maize and the leaf theres 
of, which is, ll think, the best that bas 
been seen. Chey drank from a very 
warm and brackish marsh of water, 
and they drank $0 much that it was 
noticedin their bellies when thep were 
brougbtbacktromtbe water. Chither= 
to the Christians bad lacked salt, but 
there they made a Good quantity of it 
in order to carry it along with them. 
Che Tndians carrypit thence [f.cxii,r] to 
other regions to exchange it for skins 
and blankets. They gather it along the 
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river, which leaves iton top of the sand 
when the water falls. And since they 
can not gatber it witbout more sand 
being mixed witb it, they put it into 
certain baskets which they bave for 
this purpose, wide at the top andnara 
rowat the bottom, Chey bang the bas= 
kets toa pole in the air and put water 
in them, and they place a basin une 
derneath into which the water falls. 
After being strainedandset on the fire 
to boil, as the water becomes less, the 
saltisletton the bottomot tbe pot.On 
both sides of the river, the [and bad 
cultivated fields and there was an aq 
bundance of maize. The Mndians id 
not dare to cross / to the place where 
we were. Wben some / appeared, 
some soldiers who saw them,called to 
them. Che Indians crossed the river 
and came witb them / to the place 
where the governor was. jHe asked 
them for their cacique. They declared 
that [f. cxii, >] be was friendly, but that 
be did not dare toappear. Thereupon, 
the governor ordered that be be toldto 
come to see bim and to bring.a guide 
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and interpreter for the region abead, 
if be wished to be bis friend; and that 
if be did not do this, be would go to 
fetch bim andbis burt wouldbe greats 
er. He waited three days, and seeing 
that be / did not come, went to look for 
bim, and brougbt bim back a prisoner 
witb one bundred and fifty of bis Ine 
dians. He / asked bim whether be bad 
knowledge of any great cacique and 
where the most populated land was. 
He / said that the best populated land 
thereabout was a province situated 
to the south, a day and a balf away, 
called Tulla, that be could give bim a 
guide, but that be oid not bave an ine 
terpreter,for the speech of Tulla was 
different from bis; and because be and 
bis forebears bad always been at war 
witb the lords of that province, thep 
bad no converse, [f. cxiii, 7] nor Hd theyp 
understand each otber. Chereupon, 
the governor set out for Tulla witb 
men of borse and fifty foot in order to 
see whether it was a [and through | 
which be might pass witb all bis men. 
As soon as be arrived and was pers 
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ceived by the Mndians, the land was 
summoned. When fifteen or twenty 
Mndians bad gathered together, they 
came to attack the Christians. On / 
seeing that thep/ bandled them roughz 
lp, and that when they took to flight 
the borses overtook them, they climb= 
ed on top of the houses, where they 
tried to defend themselves with their 
Arrows; and when driven from some 
/ would climb on top of otbers; and 
while thep / were pursuing some /, 
Others / would attack them / from anz 
Other direction. In this way, the runz 
ning lasted so long that the borses bez 
came tired and could no longer run. 
Che Indians killed one borse there 
andwounded several. Fifteen Indians 
were killed there and captives were 
made of forty women and [f. cxiii, v7] 
poung persons; for thep/ did not leave 
any indian alive who was shooting 
arrows it they couldovertake bim,Cbe 
governor determined to return to 
Cayas before the Indians shouldbave 
time to gather themselves together. 
Thereupon, thatevening,atter having 
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marched part of the nigbt, in order to 
get some distance from Tulla,be went 
to sleep on the road, and reached Cay=s 
as next dap, Three days after that be 
setout with all bis men for Culla, take 
ing the cacique with bim. Among all 
the Indians of the latter, be did not 
find a single one who understood the 
speech of Tulla. He was three days 
on the way, and the day be reached the 
town, be found it abandoned, for the 
Mdiangsdid notdare await bim.Butas 
soon as they Rnew be was in Culla, at 
the hour of dawn of the first night, 
they cameintwo bands from two dite 
ferent directions witb their bows and 
arrows and long poles resembling 
[the Indians] pikes, [f. cxiiii,r] As soon as theyp / were 
perceived, both those of borse and 
those of foot sallied out against them 
and there many Indians were killed, 
and some Cbristians and borses 
214] wounded, Some Mndians were caps 
tured, six of whom the governor sent 
to the cacique with their rigbt bands 
and their noses cut off. He ordered 
them to tell bim that if be didnot come 
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to make bis excuses and obey bim, be 
would go to get bim; and tbat be would 
00 to bim andto as many of bis men as 
be found what be bad done to those 
whom be sent to bim. He gave bim 
the space of three days in which to 
come. Chis be gave them to underz 
stand the best be could by signs as be 
bad no interpreter. After three days 
came an Indian whom the cacique 
sent laden with cowbides. He came 
weeping bitterly, and coming to the 
governor cast bimself at bis teet. jHe 
/ raised bim up, and be made bim a 
talk, but [f. cxiiii, y] no one could unz 
derstand bim. Che governor told bim 
by signs that be should return and 
tell the cacique to send bim an inter= 
preter whom the people of Cayas could 
understand. Mert day, three Indians 
came laden with cowbides and three 
dapsatter that twenty Indians came. 
Among themwas one whounderstood 
those of Capas. After a long discourse 
of excuses fromthe cacique andpraigs= 
es of the governor, be concluded by 
saying that be and the others were 
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come thither on bebalf of the cacique 
to see what bis lordship ordered; and 
that be was ready to serve bim, Che 
governor and all the men were ver 

glad, for they could in no wise trave 

without an interpreter. Tbe governor 
ordered bim under guard and toldbim 
totell the Indians who badcome witb 
bim to return to the cacique and [f. cxv, 
r]| tell bim that be pardoned bim for 
thepastandthatbe thankedbimgreat= 
ly for bis gifts andfor the interpreter 
whom be bad sent bim and that be 
would be glad to see bim and for bim 
to come next day to see bim. The cact= 
que came after three days and eighty 
Indians witb bim. Both be and bis 
men entered the camp weeping in toz 
ken of obedience and repentance for 
the past mistake, after the manner of 
that land. He brougbt many cowhidves 
as a gift, which were useful because 
it was a cold land, and were services 
able for coverlets as they were verp 
soft and the wool like that of sheep. 
Hearby to the north were many cate 
tle. The Christians did not see them 
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nor enter their land, for the land was 
poorly settled where thep / were, and 
bad little maize. The cacique of Culla 
made his address to the governor in 
which be excusedbimselt [f cxv, v7] and 
Offered bim bis [and and vassals and 
person. INO orator could more eles 
gantly express the message or ad= 
dress both of that cacique and of the 
Other caciques and of all those who 
came to the governor in their bebait. 
@ Chapter XXVII. How the gover- 


nor went from Tulla to Autiamque 
where he wintered. 


|edbimselt of the land 
Z in all directions and 
era learned that there 

AW] Wasascatteringpop- 
all ulation toward the 
west and large towns 
toward the southeast, especially ina 
province called Autiamque, ten days’ 
journey from Tulla—a distance of a= 
bout eighty leagues;—and that it was 
alandabounding in maize. Since wine 
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ter bad already come and on account 
of the cold, [fF cxvi, r] rains and snows, 
they could not travel during two or 
three months of the year; fearing lest 
they could not feed themselves for 50 
long a time because of its scattered 
population; also because the Indians 
said there was a large body of water 
near Autiamque—and according to 
what they said, the governor believed 
ittobeanarmof the sea;s—andbecause 
be now wished to give information of 
bimselfin Cuba,for it was three pears 
andover since Donia Isabel, who was 
in the Havana, or any other personin 
aCbristian land, bad beard oftbim,and 
now two bundred and fifty men and 
One bundred and fifty borses were 
wanting: be determined to go to wine 
ter at Autiamque,andin the following 
summer to reach the sea and build 
two brigantines and sendoneot them 
to Cuba andthe otber to Mew Spain, 
$0 that [f. cxvi, v|] the one which should 
go sately might give newsot bim;bopz 
ing trom bis property in Cubatorefit, 
take up bis expedition again, and exe 
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plore andconquer /fartber west than | [the land] 
be bad pet reached, whither Cabeza de 
Vaca bad gone. He dismissed the two 
caciques of Tulla and Capas, and set 
Out foward Autiamque. For five days 
be proceeded througb very rough ridz 
ges and reached a village called Quiz 
pana, where be was unable to capture 
any Indian because of the roughness 
of the land and because the town was 
located among ridges. At night be set 
anambusb in which two Indians were 
captured, Chey said that Autiamque 
Was Six days’ journey away and tbat 
another province called Guabate lay 
a week’s journey soutbward—a land 
plentitully aboundingin maize and of 
much [f. cxvii, r] population. But since 
Autiamque was nearer and more of 
the Indians mentioned it to bim, the 
governor proceeded on his journey in 
search of it. He reached a town called 
Anoirtin three days and sentacaptain 
witb thirty borse and fifty foot on az 
bead. Che latter surprised the Indi-z 
ans unawares andcapturedmany Ine 
dian men and women, Two days later,. 
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the governor arrived at anotber town 
calledOCatamaya and made camp in the 
open field of the town. Two Mndians 
came witb a false message from the 
cacique in order to ascertain what be 
was going fo 00. The governor told 
them to tell their lord that be should 
come to talk witb bim. Che Mndians 
went away but did not return,nor was 
there any other message trom the caz 
cique. Thexrt day the Christians went 
to the town, which was without peos 
ple, and took what maize they needed, 
Chey went [f. cavii, v] to sleep on that 
dap ina forest and next day reached 
Autiamque. Chey found considerable 
maize hidden away, as well as beans, 
nuts, and dried plums, all in great 
quantity. Chey seized some Tndians 
who were collecting theirclotbing,and 
who bad already placed their women 
in safety. Chat land was cultivated 
and well peopled. The governor lodged 
inthe best part of the village andime 
mediately ordered a wooden stockade 
to be built about the place where the 
camp was established at some disz 
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tancefrom the bouses,so that the Inz 
dians without might not barmit with 
fire. Having measured off the land by 
paces, be allotted to each one the az 
mount that was proper for bim to 
build, in proportion to the number of 
Indians be bad. Thereupon, the wood 
was brought in by them and witbin 
three days the stockade was built of 
very bigh timbers set close together 
inthe ground [f.cxviii,y] and witb many 
boards placed crosswise. Near this 
village flowed a river of Capas and a= 
bove and below it was densely popus 
lated. Indians came there on bebalt 
Of the cacique witb gifts of blankets 
and skins, anda lame cacique subject 
to the cacique of Autiamque, lordof a 
town called Cietiquaquo, came free 
quently to visit the governor and 
brougbt bim gifts of what be bad. The 
cacique of Autiamque sent toask the 
governor bow long be intended to rez 
mainin bis land. Upon seeing that be 
was a guest for more than three days, 
be sent no more Tndians to bim, nor 
any further message; but on the cone 
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trary, be conspired witb the lame cas 
cique to revolt. Forays were made in 
which many Indians, both men and 
women, Were seized, and the lame cas 
cique was captured. The governor, in 
consideration of the gifts be bad req 
ceived from bim, rebuked and warned 
bim, and [f. cxviii, »] gave bim back bis 
liberty,giving bimtwo Indians to care 
ry bim on their shoulders, The cacti-e 
que of Autiamque, desirous of drive 
ing the governor from bis land, set 
spies On bim, An Indian coming dure 
ing the nighttothe gateot the stockade, 
a soldier who was on guard saw bim 
and taking position bebind the gate, 
thrust at bim as be entered it and 
knocked bim down; and in that condt= 
tion brought bim to the governor. On 
asking bim why be bad come, be fell 
dOWwN dead without being able to anz 
swer. Next night, the governor ore 
dered a soldier to sound to arms and 
to say that be bad seen Mndians,in ors 
der to ascertain bow soon they would 
basten to the alarm, And botb there 
andin otber places, be did the same at 
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various times when be thought bis 
men were growing careless, Those 
who were slow in standing by, be rez 
proved. And both on this account and 
because of what [f. cxix, r] was bis duty 
toward bim, each one strove to be the 
first to respond when the alarm was 
given, They stayed three months in 
Autiamque, and bad great abundance 
of maize, beans, walnuts, dricd plums, 
and rabbits which until then they bad 
no skill in killing. In Autiamque, the 
Indians showedthembow they snared 
them, namely, bp means of stout 
springs which lift the feet off the 
ground and a noose of strong cord 
fastened to which is a joint of cane 
which runs to the neck of the rabbit, 
$0 that it can not gnaw the cord. Many 
were taken in the maize fields, espece 
iallp when it froze or snowed. The 
Christians were there a month amid 
snow ouring which they never left the 
town. Wiben firewood was needed, 
the governor with those of borse goz 
ing trequently to andtrom the woods, 
a distance of two [f cxix, 7] crossbows 
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flights from the town, made a road by 
which those of foot went in a line. 
During that time, some Mndians 
whom they were now taking alongune 
shackled, killed many rabbits witb 
their snares andarrows. Che rabbits 
were of two kinds—some like those of 
Spain and others of the same color, 
form, and size as large bares, but 
larger and witb larger loins. 

@ Chapter XXVIII. How the gover- 


nor went from Autiamque to Nilco 


9 thence to Guachoya. 
aN TA Monday, March 
S six, of the pear 1542, 
(ey ") the governor set out 
® 2 from Autianque to 

(ae 


a =] GO in search of THilco, 


which the Mndians 

aes me said was near the 
= river, with the intention of [f.cxx, 
r| reaching the sea and obtaining aid 
Of men and borses; for be now bad 
Only three bundred fighting men and 
forty horses, and some of them lame 
ano usetul only for making a body of 
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horse. Jor a year, because of lack of 
iron they brought them along all unz 
$h0d; but because they / were now ace 
customed to going in a flat country, 
this did not make their need felt much, 
Mn Autiamque died Juan Ortiz, which 
the governor felt deeply, for without 
an interpreter, not knowing where be 
was going, be feared lest be enter a ree 
gion where be might get lost. After 
that, a youth who bad been seized in 
Cutifachiqui, and who now knew 
something of the language of the 
Christians, served as interpreter, So 
great a misfortune was the death of 
Juan Ortiz, with regard to the explor= 
ing or trping to leave the land, that to 
learn from the Tndians what be stated 
in four [f. cxx, 7] words, with the youth 
the whole day was needed; and most of 
the time be understood just the oppoz 
site of what was asked, so that many 
times it came about that the road they 
took one day, andat times, twoor three 
days, they would return on, and thep 
would wander about lost fromone side 
Of those woods to the other. from Auz | 
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tiamque, it took the governor ten days 
to reach a province called Apayps. He 
reached a town near the river which 
flowed througb Cayas and Autiam- 
gue. There be ordered a piragua to be 
constructed, by which be crossed the 
river. After crossing, such weather 
occurred, that be could not march for 
four days because of the snow. As 
s00n as it stopped snowing, be 
marched for three days through an 
unpopulated region anda land 50 low 
and with 0 many swamps and such 
bard going that one day be marched all 
day [f. cxxi, 7] through water that in 
some places reached to the Rnees and 
in others to the stirrups, and some 
passages were swum over. jHe came 
to a deserted village, without maize 
called Cutelpinco, Near it was a lake 
which emptied into the river and bad a 
strongcurrentand force of water. As 
five Christians, accompanied by a 
captain whom the governor bad sent, 
were crossing it in a canoe, the canoe 
overturned, Some caught bold of it / 
and otbers of trees which were in the 
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lake. One Francisco Bastian, an bonz | 228 
orable person, a native of Villanueva 
de Barcarota, was drowned there. 
Che governor went for aday along the 
lake looking for a crossing place, but 
be Old not find it all that day nor any 
road leading from any other direction, 
Returning at nigbt to the town, be 
found two peaceful Indians [f. cxxi, v7] 
who showed bim the crossing and the 
road be must take. Reed frames and 
rafts were made there from reeds 
and wood from the bouses, on which 
they crossed the lake. They marched 
for three days and reached a town of 
the district of Tilco, called Cianto, 
Thirty Indians were captured there, | 
among tbembeingtwoot the principal 
men of that town. Che governor sent 
acaptain on abead to Milco with borse 
and foot, 50 that the Indians might 
not bave any opportunity to carry off 
the food, They went through three or 
four large towns, and in the town 
where the cacique lived—located two 
leagues from where the governor rez 
mained—they found many Indians 
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with their bows and arrows, and in 
appearance as if they wished to give 
battle, and who were surrounding 
the town. As soon as they saw that 
the Christians were coming toward 
them without [f-cxxii,, any hesitation, 
they set fire to the cacique’s house and 
escaped over a swamp that lay near 
the town, where the borses could not 
cross, ext day, Wednesday, March 
29, the governor reached Thilco, He 
lodged witb all bis menin the cacique’s 
town which was locatedonaleveltield, 
and which was all populated for a 
quarter of a league; while a league 
and a balf-league distant were otber 
very large towns where there was a 
quantity of maize, beans, walnuts, 
and dried plums. Chis was the most 
populous region which bad been seen 
in Florida and more abounding in 
maize, witb the exception of Coca and 
Apalache. An ndian came to the 
camp, accompanied by others, and in 
the cacique’s name presented the gove 
ernor witb a blanket of marten skins 
and a string of pearl beads. The gove 
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ernor [f. cxxii, v] gave bim some ‘‘marz 
garidetas’’—a kind of bead much ese 
teemedin Peru—and some other tri= 
fles witb which be was much pleased, 
je promised to return two days la- 
ter, but be never did return. On the 
Other band, Indians came in canoes at 
night and carried off all the maize they 
could and set up their buts on the 
Other side of the river in the thickest 
part of the forest, so that if they / 
shouldgoin searchof them, they might 
escape. Che governor, on seeing that 
be /did not come at the promised time, 
ordered an ambush tobe made at some 
barbacoas near the swamp where the 
Mndians came for maize. Two Tne 
dians were captured there, who told 
the governor that the one who came to 
visit them was not the cacique, but 
one sent at the latter’s command unz 
der pretense that it was be, in order to 
ascertain whetber the Cbristians 
were off their guard, and whether they 
planned to settle [t. cxxiii, 7] in that rez 
gion or go on farther. Thereupon, the 
governor sent a captain across the 
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river with men of borse and foot, but 
On Crossing ree! were perceived by the 
Mndians, and tor that reason, be / 
could not capture more than ten or 
twelve Indians, menandwomen, witb 
whom be returned to the camp. Chat 
river which flowed through Anilco was 
the same that flowed through Capas 
and Autiamque and emptied into the 
large river which flowed through Paz 
caba and Aquixo bard by the province 
of Guachoya. Che lord of the upper 
part came in canoes to make war on the 
lord of IRilco, Sent by bim, an Mndian 
came to the governor and told bim that 
be was bis servant and as such be 
should consider bim and that two days 
later be would come to kiss the bands 
of bis Lordship. He came at that time 
with some of bis principal Mndians 
who accompanied bim, With (f. cxxiii,”] 
words of great promise and courtesy, 
be presented many blankets and deere 
skins to the governor. The governor 
gave bim some trifles and showed bim 
great bonor. He questioned bim about 
the settlement down the river, He said 
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that be Rnew of none other except bis 
| OWN; and that on the other side was a 
province of a cacique called Quigal- 
tam. He took bis leave of the governor 
and returned to bis town. A few days 
later, the governor made up bis mind 
to go to Guachoya, in order to ascerz 
tain there whether the sea were nearz 
by, or whether there were any settles 
ment nearby where be might subsist 
bimselt while brigantines were being 
built which be intended to send to the 
land of Christians. As be was cross 
ing the river of Wilco, Indians came 
up it in canoes from Guachoya, and 
when [f. cxxiiii, r] they saw bim, think= 
ing that be was going after them to do 
them some burt, they turned back 
down the river and went to warn the 
cacique. Che latter, abandoning the 
town witb all bis people, witb all they 
could carry off, on that night crossed 
over to the other side of the great rive 
er, Che governor sent a captain and 
fifty men in six canoes down the river, 
while be, witb the rest of bis men, 
went overland.jHe reached Guachoya | 235 
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236 On Sunday, April 17, and lodged hime 
self in the cacique’s town, which was 
surrounded by a stockade, a crosse 
bowz-flight trom the river. Chere, the 
river was called Tamaliseu, at Milco, 
Tapatu, at Coca, Mico, and at the 
port, IRi /. 


@ Chapter XXIX. Of the message 
sent by the governor to Quigaltam 
and of the answer given by the lat- 
ter; and of what happened during 


this time. 
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S s00n as the goverz 
nor reached Guachoz 
a ya, be sent Juan de 
Xe shes up the river 
PW Away With as many men as 
gy ¢ Aix ats could get into the cae 

RCS noes; tor when they 
were coming from Anilco, they saw 
newly made buts on the Other side, 
Suan de Anagsco went and brougbt 
back the canoes laden witb maize, 
beans, dried plums, and many loaves 
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made from the pulp of the plums. On 
that day, an Indian came to the govz 
ernor in the name of the cacique of 
Guachoya and said that bis lord would 
come next dap. On the following day, 
they saw many canoes coming from 
downstream, Chey assembled to-z 
gether for the space of an hour on the 
Other side of the great river, debating 
as to whether they should come or not, 
At last, they made up their minds and 
crossed the river, [f.cxxv, 7] The cact= 
que of Guachopa came in them, bring= 
ing witb bim many Tndians bearing a 
considerable quantity of fish, dogs, 
skins, and blankets, As soon as they 
landed at the town, they went imme-z 
diately to the town to the governor’s 
lodging and presented the gifts to 
bim; and the cacique spoke as follows: 
“@, Powertulandercellent lord: May 
“your Lordsbip pardon me for the 
“mistake 1 made in going away and 
‘not waiting in this town to receive 
“you and serve pou; for the obtaining 
“of thisopportune occasion was, and 
‘ig, a great victory for me, But ft 
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“feared what 1 should not bave feared 
“and on that account oid what it was 
‘not proper to 00. However, since 
‘hasty actions cause unfavorable res 
“sults, and 1 bad acted without de- 
‘liberation, as soon as Tl reflected on 
‘this, 1 made up my mind not to fol- 
‘low the advice of the foolish, which 
“is to persist in their error, but [f cxxv, 
‘*y'] to imitate the wise and prudent 
“ones in changing one’s opinion; and 
‘am come to see what pour Lords 
“ship migbt command me in order to 
‘serve pouin so far as my possibility 
‘‘*sutfices.’’ The governor welcomed 
bim witb much bospitality and gave 
bim thanks tor bis gifts and promises, 
[the cacique]] | JHe asked bim / whether be bad any 
knowledge of the sea. He Said be did 
not, nor of any settlement down the 
river from tbat place, except that 
there was a town of one of bis princi= 
palindians subject tobimtwoleagues 
away, andon the other side three days’ 
journey downstream the province of 
Quigaltam, who was the greatest lord 
Of that region. It seemed to the gove 
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ernor that the cacique was [ying to 
bim in order to turn bim aside from 
bis towns, and be sent Juan de Aiiase= 
codownstream witb eight borse to see 
what population there was and to asz 
certain [f. cxxvi, 7] whetber there were 
any knowledge of the sea. jHe was gone 
for a week and on bis coming said that 
during that whole time be could not 
proceed more than fourteen or fifteen 
leagues because of the great arms 
leading out of the river, and the canes 
brakes and thick woods lying along it; 
and that be found no settlement. Che 
governor’s grief was intense on sees 
ing the small prospect / be bad for 
reaching the sea; and worse, accords 
ing to the way in which bis men and 
borses were diminishing, they could 
not be maintained in the land without 
succor. Wiitb that thougbt, befell sick, 
but before be took to bis bed, be sent 
an Indian to tell the cacique of Quis 
galtam that be was the son of the sun 
and that wherever be went all obeyed 
bim and did bim service. jHe requested 
bim to choose bis friendsbip and come 
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there where be was, for be would be 

very glad to see bim; and in token of 

love and obedience that [f. cxxvi, v] be 

should bring bim something of what 

was most esteemed in that land. By 

[the cacique ] the same Mndian, be / answered bim 
[the governor] | Saping that with respect to what be / 
said about being the son of the sun, 

let bim dry up the great river and be 

would believe bim. With respect to 

[the governor said] | the rest /, be was not accustomed to 
visit any one. On the contrary, all of 

whom be bad knowledge visited and 

served him and obeyed bim and patd 

bim tribute, either by force or of their 

[the governor] | OWN VOlition. Consequently, if be / 
wished to see bim, let bim cross there. 

ft be came in peace, be would welcome 

bim with special goodwill; if be came 

inwar,be would await bim in the town 

where be was, for not for bim or any 

Other would be move one foot backz 

239} Ward. Wiben the Indian came with 

this reply, the governor was alreadp 

in bed, badly racked by fever. He was 

very angry that be was not in conf. 

cxxvul, 7 |Oifion to cross the river forthe 
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with and go in quest of bim / to See | [the cacique) 
whether be could not lessen that are 
rogant demeanor. However, the river 
was now very powerful there, being 
about balf a league wide and sixteen 
brazas deep, andvery furious because 
of its strong current. On both sides 
of it were many Tndiangs; and bis 
strength was now no longer 80 great 
that be did not need to take advantage 
of cunning ratber than force. Che 
Mndians of Guachoya came daily with 
fish, 50 many that the town was filled 
witb them. Che cacique said that the 
cacique of Quigaltam was going to 
come on a certain nigbt to do battle 
witb the governor. Che governor, bez 
lieving that be/ was planning thereby | [the cacique of Guachoya’] 
to drive bim out of bis land, ordered 
bim placed under guard, Chat night 
and every other night a very strict 
watch was kept. ASR[f. cxxvii, ving 
bim why Quigaltam did not come, be 
/ said that be bad come, but saw that | [the cacique] 

be / was on the watch and be dtd not | [the governor] 
dare to attack bim. He / importuned | [the cacique] 

bim/frequently, to order bis captains | [the governor] 
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to cross to the other side of the river 
[said] | and / that be would give bim many 
men toattack Quigaltam. The goverz 
nor told bim that as soon as be got 
[Quigaltam] | well, be would go to look for bim /. 
Hotingbowmany Indianscame tothe 
towndaily, anddbowmanypeople were 
in that land, and fearing lest some of 
them conspire witb others and plan 
some treason against bim; and bez 
cause the town, baving no gates by 
which advantage could be taken, bad 
some Openings which bad not been 
completely closed: be lett them in that 
condition without repairing the stock= 
ade in order that the Indians might 
not think be feared them. He ordered 
that men of borse be stationed at them 
and at the gates. All nigbt [f. cxxviii, 7] 
long the borses were lett bridled and 
from each company mounted men 
rode by couples and went to visit the 
sentinels who were stationed on the 
roads at their posts outside the town, 
and the crossbowmen who were 
guarding the canoes on the river. In 
order that the Indians might fear 
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bim, the governor determined to send 
a captain to TRilco, which those of 
Guachoya bad told bim was inbabited, 
inorder that by treating themcruelly, 
neitber the one town nor the otber 
should dare attack bim. He sent Muze 
no de Cobar with fifteen borse and 
Juan de Guzman, captain of men of 
foot, with bis men upstream in the cas 
noes, Che cacique of Guachoya sent 
for canoes and for many Indian warez 
riors who went witb the Christians, 
A captain of the Christians, unio de 
Cobar, by name, with the men of horse 
[f. cxxviii, v7] went overland. At a dise 
tance of two leagues before reaching 
ilco, be awaited Juan de Guzman 
and at nigbt they crossed the river at 
that place. Chose of borse arrived 
first. At daybreak next morning, in 
sigbtofthetowntheycameuponaspy, 
who, on seeing the Christians, ran 
away uttering loud cries in order to 
give the alarm to those of the town. 
utiode Cobar and those who accome 
panied bim set such a pace that before 
the Indians of the town bad all come 
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out, they were on them. The land was 
open, that part which was peopled bez 
[in extent] | ingabouta quarter ofaleague/.There 
were about five or six thousand souls 
in that settlement, And since many 
of the people came out of the bouses 
andwent fleeing from one house to the 
Other, and many Tndians were gathz 
ering together in all directions, there 
was not a single one of the horse who 
did Not find bimself alone [f. cxxix, 7] as 
mong many, Che captain bad ordered 
that no male Mndian’s lite should be 
spared, Sogreat was their contusion 
that notan Indian sbot ata Christian, 
Che cries of the women and little chile 
dren were $0 loud that they deafened 
the ears of those who pursued them, 
A bundred or $0 Indians were killed 
there and many were badly wounded 
witb the lances, who were let goin ors 
der that they might strike terror into 
those who d10 not bappen to be there. 
Chere were men there so cruel and 

| such butchers that they killed old men 
and poungmenandall theycame upon 
without any one offering them little or 
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much resistance. Those who trusted 
in themselves, who went to prove 
themselves wherever there was any 
resistance, and who were considered 
as such men, broke through the Indi- 
ans, overthrowing many witb the stirs 
rupand breasts of their borses; [f. cxx 
ix,” |] andsome they [anced and let them 
go in that condition; but on seeing a 
child or a woman, they wouldcapture 
ano deliver such a person to those of 
foot. Those who were cruel, because 
they showed themselves inbuman, 
GOO permitted their sin to confront 
them, very great cowardice assailing 
themin the sight of all at a time when 
there was greater need of fighting, 
and when at last they came to die. OF | 24: 
the Mndians at Wilco, eighty women 
and children were seized, and much 
clothing. Che Mndians of Guachoya 
stopped before reaching the town and 
stayed outside, bebolding bow the 
Christians dealt / witb the people Of | [se avinha] 
Wilco; and seeing them defeated and 
those of borse going about lancing 
them, they went to the bouses to loot, 
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and from the booty loaded their canoes 
with clothing and went to Guachoya 
before the Christians came, [f. cxxx, 7] 
And full of wonder at what they bad 
seen done to the Indians of Anilco, 
they told their cacique with great fear 
everything as it bad bappened, 


@ Chapter XXX. How the adelan- 
tado, Don Fernando de Soto, died 
and how Luis Moscoso de Alva- 
rado was chosen governot. 

aan He governor realized 

ee) within bimself that 

Y keaag| the hour bad come in 

a] Which be must leave 

jithis present life. He 

bad the royal officials 
EA summoned, and the 

captains and principal persons. To 
thembegavea talk, saying that be was 
about to go to give an accounting bes 

fore the throne of God of all bis past 

[God] lite; and that since jHe / was pleased 

to take bim at such a time, and to are 

rive at a time when be could perceive 
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bis death, be a very unworthy [f. cxxx, 
7| servant gave Him many thanks; 
and toall those present and absent, to 
whom be confessed bis great obligaz 
tion for their singular virtues, love, 
and lopalty toward bimself, which be 
bad wellprovenin the bardsbips they 
bad suffered. This be bad always bad 
inmind and bad hoped to recompense 
and to reward when Good should be 
pleased to give leisure to bis life witb 
greater prosperity of bis estate. He 
asked them to pray God for bim and 
in His mercy to pardon bim bis sins, 
and place bis soul in glory. He asked 
them to give bim release and remisz 
sion from the obligation in which be 
§to0o0d to them and of what be was ows 
ing tothemall; and topardonany feele 
ings of offense they might bave ree 
ceived from bim, In order to avoid any 
disunion that might arise at bis death, 
witb regard to the one who [[f. cxxxi, 7] 
was to act as governor, be asked them 
toconsider it fitting to elect one of the 
principal and capable persone to gove 
ern, in whom they all might be satise 
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fied, and before whom baving been 
elected they should take oath to obey 
bim. Jor this, be would be very grates 
ful, for it would soften somewhat bis 
grief and the sorrow be felt at leaving 
them in so great confusion as be was 
doing in a land in which they did not 
know where they were. Baltasar de 
Gallegos answered bim in the name 
of all, and first consoling bim, spoke 
tobimof bow brief was the life of this 
world andof bow many bardsbips and 
sufferings; that be who earliest lett it, 
to bim God showed signal mercy; saps 
[also] | ing to bim / many other things pro- 
per at such a time; and i is that 

since God was pleased to take bim to 
Himself, although bis death, witb 

much reason [f. cxxxi, 7] thep greatly 
grieved over, it was necessary and 
proper for bim as it was for all to cons 

form to the will of God. And as to the 

| governor whom be ordered them to 
choose, let bis Lordship appoint bim 
whom be might delegate and they 
would obey bim. Therefore, be / ape 
pointed Luis de Moscoso de Alvarado 





[the governor] 
242 


| 
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as their captain general, and by all 
those who were present be was imme-z 
Saw ena and elected as governor, 
WMext dap, May 21, died the magnan-z 
mous, virtuous, and courageous Caps 
tain, Don Fernando de Soto, govera 
nor of Cubaandadelantado of Florida, 
whom fortune exalted as she is wont 
todo witb others, 50 that be might fall 
fromagreater height. Hediedinaland 
and ata time when bis illness bad very 
little solace. The danger of being lost 
in that land, which stared all of them 
in the face, was the reagon [[f. cxxxii, 7] 
why each one bimselt bad need of cons 
solation and why they dtd not visit bim 
andwaituponbim, as was fitting. Lue | 243 
is de Moscoso determined to conceal 
bis death from the Indians, for Jere 
nando de Soto bad given them to une 
derstand that the Christians were 
immortal, Also because they knew 
bim to be bold, wise, and courageous, 
if they should learn of bis death, they 
would be emboldened to attack them / | [the Spaniards] 
even though they were at peace, bes 
cause of their nature and their entire 
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[the Indians] | [ack of constancy. They / believe eve 
erpthing told them. Che adelantado 
bad made them believe that certain 
things which bad bappened among 
themin secret, which be bad succeeded 
in discovering witbout their knowing 
bow or in what manner, and that the 
face which appeared witbin the mirror 
(which be showed them) told bim 
whatever thep were planning and 
thinking about, Consequently, the 

did Not dare by word or deed fo at[f. 
cxxxii,y [tempt anything which might be 
to bis burt, As soon as be died, Duis 
de MOSCOSO Ordered bim / to be placed 
secretly in a house where be was kept 
for three days; and from thence be ore 
dered him to be buried at night inside 
atagate of the town. And since the Ins 
dians bad seen that be was sick and 
found bim missing, they suspected 
what might bave bappened; and pase 
sing by where be was buried and sees 
ing the earth bad been disturbed, 
looked and talked among themselves, 
Luis de Moscoso baving learned this, 
Ordered bim disinterred at nigbt and 

















[i.e., his corpse’] 
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a considerable quantity of sand was 
placed witbin the blankets in which 
be was shrouded, and be was taken in 
acanoe and cast into the middle of the 
river. The cacique of Guachoya asked 
for bim, inquiring what bad been done 
witb bis brotber and lord, the goverz 
nor. Duis de Moscoso told bim that 
be bad gone to the [f. cxxxiii, r] skp as he 
bad offen done before; and since be 
was to stay there for some days, be 
bad left bim in bis stead. The cacique 
believed that be / was dead, and ore 
dered two poung and well built Indie 
ans to be taken there. He said it was 
the custom in that land when any lord 
died to kill Indians to accompany bim 
and serve bim on the way; and on this 
account, those / bad come thitber at 
bis order; and be told Duis de Moscoz 
60 to bave them bebeaded so that they 
migbt accompany and serve bis brothz 
er and lord. Luis de Moscoso told bim 
that the governor was not dead but 
that be bad gone to the sky and that be 
bad taken from among bis soldiers 
Christians who were sufficient for bis 
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[Soto] 


[Indians | 
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service; and that be requested bim to 
order those Indians freed and from 
thenceforth not to follow 80 evil [f. cxxx 
iii, “Ja custom, Thereupon, be ordered 
them set free and commanded them to 
go to their bomes. One of them rez 
fused togo saying that be did not wish 
to remain under the power of any one 
who bad sentenced bim to death une 
deservedly, and that be desired to 
serve while life lasted bim who bad 
freed bim. Duis de Moscoso ordered 
the property of the governor to be sold 
at auction, namely, two men slaves, 
two women slaves, three borses, and 
245| seven bundred bogs. Jor each borse 
or slave, two or three thousand crus 
3ad008 were given, which were to be 
paid at the first melting of gold or sil= 
ver, or from their repartimientos. 
Chey pledged themselves that, even 
though there migbt be notbing in the 
land, they would make payment withz 
ina pear, and for that purpose, those 
Who bad no property in Spain, gave 
bonds. For a bog, two bundred cruzaz 
008, pledged in the same way /. Those 











[were given ] 
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WhO[F. cxxxiiii, “] bad property in Spain 
bought more timidly and bought less. 
Chenceforward, most of the men bad 
bogs and reared and ate them. They 
observed Fridays and Saturdays and 
the vespers of bolidays, which they 
bad not done before; for two or three 
months would pass without their eat= 
ing meat, and they bad eaten it on any 
dap they could get it. 


@§ Chapter XXXI. How Governor 
Luis de Moscoso departed from 
Guachoya and went to Chaguate 


and thence to Aguacay. 


(amas |Here were some who 
TAT) rejoiced at the death 
rye g| Of DOn Fernando de 
VeeeN Soto, considering it 










A2dVaqi as certain that Luis 
oss de MMOSCOsO (who was 
fond of leading a gay 
life) would ratber prefer to be at ease 
in a land of Christians than to conf. 
cxxxiiii, y]tinue the bardsbips of the 
war of conquest and discovery, of 
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which they bad long ago become az 
wearicd because of the little profit ob= 
tained. The governor ordered the cape 
tains and principal men to assemble 
inorder toconsult themandplan what 
should be done, Having obtained ine 
formation of the population all theres 
about, be learned that there was a 
more populous land toward the west 
and that the river below Quigaltam 
was uninbabited and bad little food. 
jHe asked each to express bis opinion 
in writing and to sign bis opinion witb 
bis name, $0 that baving the opinions 
of themall, be migbt make up bis mind 
whether todescend the river or topen= 
etrate inland. It seemed advisable to 
all to take the road overland toward 
the west, for New Spain lay in that 
direction; and they consideredas more 
OANGeELOUS and [f. cxxxv, 7] Of greater 
risk the voyage by sea; for no sbip 
could be built strong enougb to weaz 
ther a storm, and they bad no master 
or pilot, and no compass or sailing 
chart, and they did not Rnow bow far 
away the sea was, nor bad they anyp 
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information of it; nor whether the rive 
er made some great bend through the 
[and or whether it fell over any rocks 
where they would perish, Some men 
who bad seen the sailing chart, found 
that the distance to Rew Spain along 
the coast in the region where they 
were, was about five bundred leagues | 247 
or 80, They declared that even ale 
though they might bave to make some 
detours by land, because of looking 
for a settlement, they would not be 
preventedfromgoingabead thatsume- 
mer except by some great uninbabited 
district which they could not cross, If 
they found f00d to pass the winter in 
some settlement, the following sum-z 
met [f. cxxxv, 7] they would reach the 
land of Christians, It might be also 
that by going by land, they would find 
some rich land trom which they might 
get profit. Although the governor’s 
desire Was to leave the land of Florida 
in the shortest time possible, on sees 
ing the difficulties which lay before 
bim in making the voyage by sea, be 
resolved to follow what seemed best 
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248| to all. On Monday, June 5, be left 
Guachoya. The cacique gave bim a 
guide to Chaguate and remained in 
bis village. They passed through a 

249 | province called Catalte and after pase 
sing througb an uninbabited region 

250 | for six days, they reached Chagueteon 
the twentieth of the montb. Che cactie 
que of that province bad gone to visit 

the governor, Don Fernandode Soto, 

at Autiamque where be brougbt bim 
gifts of sking, blankets, and salt. A 
dap before Luis de Moscoso arrived 

at bis vill[f. cxxxvi, rjlage, a sick Chrige 
tian got lost, and be suspected that 
[Moscoso] | the Indians bad killed bim. jHe / sent 
word to the cacique to bave bim looked 

for and sent to bim, and said that be 
would consider bim a friend as fore 
merly; but that if be did not do go, 
there was no place of escape for bim 

or bis people, and that bis land would 

be burned. Che cacique came forthe 
witbandbrougbtarichgittofblankets 
and sking and the Christian, and made 

the following speech: q ‘excellent 
“Lord: For all the treasure in the 
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‘world, 1 would not desire the opine 
“fon pou bave of me, Who forced me 
“to go to visit the excellent lord gove 
“ernor, your father, at Autiamque 
“(which you should bave rememe 
“‘bered) where I offered myself witb 
“all loyalty, fidelity, and love to serve 
“and obey bim as long as Tl lived? 
“Therefore, what could be the reae 
“son, after Il bad received favors from 
““bim [f. cxxxvi, v7] and witbout pou or 
“he baving done me any injury that 7 
“could be induced to 00 what I ought 
‘not 00? Believe me, neither injury 
‘nor buman interest were enough to 
‘make me act $0, nor would it bave 
“blinded me. But since it is a natural 
“thing in this life for many griefs to 
“happen after one pleasure, fortune 
“has pleased by pour indignation to 
“moderate the gladness which my 
“heartfeltat pour coming, and that i 
‘‘sboulderr wherein T thougbt to suce 
“ceed, in sheltering that Christian 
‘whobad become lost and in treating 
“bim in sucb manner as be can tell; 
‘for it seemed to me that by $0 doing 
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“fT was rendering a service and 7 
‘planned to go to deliver bim to you 
“at Chaguete, and to serve you in 
“everything tor which my strength 
“sufficed. If 1 merit punishment 
“from pour band on this account, 1 
‘shall receive it as from a lord, as if 
“it were a reward; for the love ll bore 
“to the [f. cxxxvii, r] excellent governor 
‘and that which 1 bave for pou bas no 
“limit, Therefore, whatever punish- 
“ment pou give me, pou will 00 me a 
“favor. And what 7 now ask of pou is 
‘that pou declare pour will to me and 
“those things tn which I can best 
“‘serve pou.’ The governor answered 
bim saying that because be did not find 
bimin that town be was angry at bim, 
asitappeared to bim that be bad gone 
away as others bad done; but since be 
now understood bis lopalty and love, 
be would always consider bim as a 
brother, and would favor bim in all 
bis affairs, The cacique accompanied 
bim to the town where be was living, 
which was a day’s journey thence. 
Chey passed througb a small town 
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where there was a lake where the Inez 252 
dians made salt. The Christians made 
some On a day they rested there from 
some briny water which rose near the 
town in pools [f. cxxxvii,] like springs. 
Che governor stayed six days in Chaz 
guete. Chere be got information of 
the people to the west. They told bim 
that three days’ journey from there 
was a province called Aguacay., The 
dap be lett Chaguete, a Christian 
named Franciscode Guzman, bastard |253 
son of a gentleman of Seville, ree 
mained bebind. He went away to the 
Mndians in fear lest they / seize from | [the Christians] 
bim as a gaming obligation an Indian 
woman whom be bad as a mistress 
and whom be took away with bim. The 
governor marched for two days before 

be found be was not with them. He 
sent word to the cacique to look for 
bim and to send bim to Aguacay, whi- 
ther be was going, which be / never | [the cacique]] 
did. On bebalf of the cacique of Aguas 
cay, before reaching that province, 
fifteen Indians came to meet bim on 

the way witb a [[f. cxxxviii, 7] present of 
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skins and fish and roasted venison. 
The governor reached bis town on 
254| Wednesday, July 4. He found the 
town abandoned and lodged therein. 
jHe stayed there for some time, dure 
ing which be made several inroads, 
in which many Tndians, both men and 
women, were captured. There they 
beard of the south sea, There a cons 
siderable quantity of salt was made 
from the sand which they gathered in 
a vein of earth like slate and which 
was made as it was made in Cayas, 
@ Chapter XXXII. How the gover- 
nor went from Aguacay to Nagua- 
tex and what happened to him. 


FE =ST|N the day the govere 
ie SES nor left Aguacay, be 
( 








i] (ax AS all went to sleep near a 
: omy small town subject to 
SY fa| the lord of that prove 


mM Rey 
| Keo 
Seley, 












t ince. The camp was 
ESE itched auite’ neat 


fo a [f. cxxaviii, v7] salt marsh, and on 
that evening some salt was made 
255| there, ext dap be went to sleep bee 
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tween two ridges in a forest of open 
trees, Next day be reached a small 
town called Pato. The fourth day ate 
ter be left Aguacay, be reached the 
first settlement of a province called 
Aimaype. An Indian wascaptured there 
who said that it was a day and a balf 
journey thence to Maguater, all of 
whichlay througban inbabited region. 
Having lett the village of Amaye, on 
Saturday, Fulp 20, camp was made 
at midday beside a brook in a luxuries 
ant grove between Amaye and Maz 
guater, Indians were seen there who 
came to spy on them. Chose of borse 
rushed at them, killing six and cape 
turing two. On being asked by the 
governor why they bad come, they said 
it was to ascertain [f. cxxxix, r] what 
people be bad and of what manner 
they were, and that they bad been sent 
by their lord, the cacique of aguaz 
tex; that the latter, with otber cacie 
ques, who were in bis company and 
under bis protection, bad made up 
their minds to give bim battle that 
dap. While this questioning and ane 





swering was going on, Many Tndians 
came in two bands from two direce 
tions. As s00n as bse saw they bad 
been perceived, uttering loud cries 
they rushed upon the Christians with 
greatfury, each band in its own part, 
But on seeing the resistance they met 
witb from the Christians, they turned 
and fled, and in their flight many of 
them lost their lives. While most of 
the borse were going in pursuit of 
them, quite forgetful of the camp, two 
Other bands of Tndians who bad been 


-| concealed, attacked them, Chey were 


also resisted and bad their pay as the 
first bad, [f. cxxxix, v] After the Indie 
ans bad fled and the Christians bad 
gathered together, they beard a loud 
cry at the distance of a crossbow- 
flight from where they were. The gove 
ernor sent twelve borse to see what it 
was. Chey found six Christians, two 
of horse and tour of foot, among maz 
ny Indians, those on borse with great 
Otfficulty defending those on foot, 
These bad got lost from those who 
pursued the first two bands of Indie 
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ans, and while returning tocamp, met 
those with whom they were fighting. 
Both they and those who went to their 
ald killed many of the Indians. They 
brougbt one Indian to camp alive, 
whom the governor asked who those 
were who bad come to do battle with 
bim., jHe said that they were the caci-z 
que of aguatex and be of Maye and 
another of a province called HHacanac, 
lord of vast lands [fF cxl, r] and many 
vassals; andthatbe of Maguatex came 
as captain and bead of all. The goverz 
nor ordered bis right arm and bis nosz 
trils cut off and sent bim to the cacique 
of aguaterx, ordering bim to say that 
on the morrow be would be in bis [and 
todestropbimand that if be wished to 
forbid bim entrance, be should await 
bim. That night be slept there and 
nextday reached the village of Magua- 
tex which was very extensive. He 
asked where the town of the cacique 
was and they told bim it was on the 
Otber side of a river which ran through | 259 
that district. He marched toward it 
and on reaching it saw many Tndians 
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on the other side waiting for bim, $0 

posted as to forbid bis passage. Since 

[the river] | he did not know whether it / was fords 
able, nor where it could be crossed; 

and since several Christians and bors 

ses Were Wounded: in Order that they 

might bave time to recover in the town 

[f.cxl,~] where be was, be made up bis 

mind to rest for a few days, Because 

of the great beat, be made camp near 

the village, a quarter of a league from 

the river, in an open forest of [uxrurie- 

ant andlofty trees near a brook, Seve 

eral Indians were captured there. He 

asked them whether the river was fords 

| able. They said it was at times in cere 

| tain places. Ten days later be sent two 
captains, each witb fifteen borse up 
"and down the river with Andians to 
show them where they could cross, to 
see what population lap on the otber 
side of the river. Che Indians opposed 
the crossing of them both as strongly 
as possible, but they crossed in spite 
of them. On the other side they saw a 
large village and many provisions; 


and returned to camp witb this news, 


of Florida 
[f. cxli, r] 


@ Chapter XXXIII. How the Caci- 
que of Naguatex came to visit the 
governor;and howthe governor left 
Naguatex and went to Nondacao. 


Rom the town of az 
guater, where the gov= 
Dy 


serve and obey bim 
and said that be would 





paroon bim for the past; and that if be | 


did not come be would go to look for 
bim and give bim the punishment be 
merited for what be bad done against 
bim, Two days later the Indian came 
and said that the cacique would come 
nextday. Che very day before became, 
be/sent many Mndians abead, among 
whom were some of the principal 
men. sHe sent themto seein what mood 
they found the governor, in order [fF 
cxli, 7] to make up bis mind with bim-e 
self whetber togoor not, The Indians 
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[the cacique’] 


= 








reported be was coming and immes 
diately returned, The cacique came 
two bours later well attended by bis 
men. Chey all came after this mane 
ner, one abead of the other in double 
file, leaving a lane in the middle 
through which the cacique came. Chey 
reached the place where the governor 
was, all weeping after the manner of 
Tula which lay to the east not very tar 
from that place. The cacique patd bis 
respects fittingly and spoke as follows: 
“qd very exalted, very mighty Lord, 
“‘towbom the whole world owes serve 
‘ice and Obedience: I venture to aps 
“near before pour Lordship after 
“having committed s0 enormous and 
‘vile an act, for whicheven because it 
“passed througb my mind IT merit 
“punishment, trusting in pour greate 
‘ness, that altbougb 1 bave not even 
‘Seserved pardon, but because it is 
“your custom, [f. cslii, 7] you will ob- 
‘serve clemency toward me, consid= 
“ering bow insignificant 1am income 
‘parison witb pour Lordship, $0 that 
“you will not be mindful of mp weake 
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“nesses, which, because of my evil, 
““‘bave come to Rnow for my greater 
**g000. 1 believe that you and pour men 
“must be immortal and that pour 
“Lordship is lord of the realm of naz 
“ture, since everything submits to 
“and obeps you, even the bearts of 
“men. Jor, seeing the death and dez 
“struction of mp men in the battle, 
“which 1 fought with your Lordship 
“through my ignorance and the counz 
“sel of a brother of mine, who was 
“killed in the action, 1 immediately 
“repented me in my beart of the misz 
“take 1 bad committed and desired to 
“serve and obey you. 1 come, there= 
“fore, $0 that pour Lordship may 
“punish me and order me as pour 
“own.” Che governor answered bim 
saying that be pardoned bim for the 
past, that thenceforth and in the fue 
ture be should act as be ougbt and that 
be would consider bim bis friend [f. cx 
li, and protect bim in all bis affairs, 
Jour days later be departed thence, 
but on reaching the river could not | 260 
cross, as it had swollen greatly, This 





appeared a wonderful phenomenon 
to bim because of the season then and 
because it bad not rained for more 
‘than a month. The Mndians declared 
that it swelledoften in that way witha 
out it baving rained anywhere in the 
land. It was conjectured that it might 
be the sea which came up througb the 
river, It was learned that the increase 
always came from above, and that the 
Mndians of all that land bad no knowl- 
edge of the sea. The governor res 
turned to the place where be bad been 
during the preceding days. A week 
later, bearing that the river could be 
crossed, be passed to the other side 
and found a village without any peoz 


261 ple, He lodged in the open field and 


sent word fo the cacique [f. cxliii, r] to 
come where be was and give bim a 
guide for the forward journey, A few 
days later, seeing that the cacique dtd 
not come or send, be sent two cap= 
tains, each in a different direction, to 
burn the towns and capture any Ine 
dians they might find. Thep burned 
many provisions and captured manp 
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Mndians, The cacique, on bebolding 
the damage that bis land was receive 
ing, sent six of bis principal men and 262 
three Indians with them as guides 
who Rnew the language of the region 
abead where the governor was about 
to go. He immediately left Haguatex 
anodatter marching three days reached 
atown of four or five bouses, belong- 
ing to the cacique of that miserable 
province, called Wissobone. It was a 
poorly populated region and bad little | 

| 
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maize, Two days later, the guides who 
were guiding the govern [f. cxliii, Jor, 
if they bad to go toward the west, | 
guided them toward the east, and 
sometimes they went through dense 
forests, wandering off the road. The 
governor ordered them banged from 
a tree and an Indian woman, who bad 
been captured at isobone, guided 
bim, and be went back to look tor the 
road. Two days later, be reached anz | 

Other wretched [and called Dacane., | 264 
Chere be captured an Indian who said 
that the land of Thondacao was a very 
populous region and the bouses scat= 








a 
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tered about one from another as is 
customary in mountains, and that 
there was abundance of maize. Che 
cacique and bis Indians came weep-z 
ing like those of Taguatex, that being 
their custom in token of obedience. 
jie made bim/a gift of a great quane 
tity of fish and offered to d0 as be 
should order. He took bis leave of bim 
and gave bim a guide to the province 
of Soacatino, 

[f. cxliiii, 77] 

@ Chapter XXXIIII. How the gov- 
ernor went from Nondacao to 
Soacatino and Guasco, and crossed 
through an unpeopled region, 
whence for lack of a guide and 
interpreter, he returned to Nilco. 

emai 1c Governor departed 
ifrom TRondacao for 
@QH= re eral a a 
axa igarca|be bad marched for 

} Sa five dDapsarrived atthe 

2 province called Aays, 
ar EA| Che Indians 










[the governor | 
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lived there bad not beard of Chrise 

tians, and as soon as they perceived 

that they bad entered their lands, the 

country was aroused, As soon as fifty 

Or a bundred bad gathered together, 

they would go out on the road to fight. | 268 

While some were fighting, others 

came and attacked them / on another | [the Christians] 
side, and when some / pursued /, the | [of the Christians] [the Indians’] 
Mndians pursued them. The affair 

lasted the greater part of the day bes 

fore they / reached their village, [f. cxl | [the Christians] 
iiii,y ] Some horses and Christians were 

wounded, but not s0 badly that it pre= 

sented any obstacle to their march, 

for no one bad a dangerous wound, 

Great Damage Was done the Mndians, 

Cheday the governor departed thence, 

the Indian who was guiding bim said 

that be bad beard Tondacao say that |269 

the Indians of Soacatino bad seen 

Other Christians, At this all were very |270 

glad, as they thought it might be true 

and that thep migbt bave entered by 

way of ew Spain; and that, if it were 

$0, thep would bave it in their power 

to get out of Florida, since they bad 
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found nothing of profit, for thep feared 
lest wr lost in some unpeopled 
region. Chat Indian led bim / off the 
road for two days. The governor ore 
dered him to be tortured. He said that 
the cacique of Tondacao, bis lord, bad 
ordered bim to lead bim in that way, 
because [f. cxlv, r] thep were bis enes 
mies; and that be bad fo do go, since 
bis lord s0 ordered, The governor ore 
dered bim thrown to the dogs, and ane 
Other one guided bim to Soacatino, 
whither be arrived next day. Tt was a 
very poor land and there was great 
lack of maize there. He asked the Ine 
dians whether they knew of otber 
Christians, They said they bad beard 
it said that they were traveling about 
near there to the southward. jHe 
marched for twenty days through a 
verp poorly populated region where 
thep endured great need and suffers 
ing; for the little maize the Mndians 
bad they bid in the forests and buried 
it where, after being well tired out 
with marching, the Christians went 
about trailing it, at the endof theday’s 
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journey looking for what “at must 
eat. On reaching a province called Gue 
asco, they found maize with which they 
loaded the borses [f. cxlv, 7] and the Ine 
dians whom they were taking. Thence 
they went toanother village called Maz 
quiscoca, Che Tndians said they bad 
never beard of otber Christians. The 
governor ordered them put to the tore 
ture and they said that they / bad 
reached another domain abead called 
Macacaho3z and bad returned thence 
toward the west whence they bad 
come, The governor reached Ihacacaz 
bozintwoodaypsandsome Tndian wome 
en were captured there. Among them 
was one who said that she bad seen 
Christians and that she bad been in 
their bands but bad escaped. The gore 
ernor sent a captain and fifteen borse 
to the place where the Mndian woman 
said she bad seen them, in order to ase 
certain whether there were any trace 
of borses or any token of their baving 
reached there, After baving gone three 
or four leagues, the Indian woman 
who [f. cxlvi, 7] was guiding them said 
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that all she bad said was a lie; and so 
they considered what the other Indie 
ans bad said about baving seen Chrisz 
tians in the [and of Florida, And inage 
much as the land thereabout was very 
poor in maize, and there was no tids 
ings of any village westward, they ree 
turned to Guasco. Chere the Mndians 
toldthem that ten days’ journey thence 
toward the west was a river called 
Daycao where they sometimes went 
to bunt in the mountains and to kill 
deer; and that on the other side of it 
they bad seen people, but did not know 
what village it was. Chere the Chris 
tians took what maize they found and 
couldcarrypand after marching for ten 
days through an unpeopled region 
reached the river of which the Indians 
bad spoken. Cen of borse, whom the 
governor bad sent on abead, crossed 
over to the other side, and went along 
the road leading to the river, Thep 
came upon an[f.cxlvi,y encampment of 
Mndians who were living in very small 
buts, As soon as they saw them /, they 
took to fligbt, abandoning their pose 
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sessions, all of which were wretcheds 
ness and poverty. The land was 50 
poor, that among them all, they / did 
not find balf an ‘‘alqueire’’ of maize. 
Chose of borse captured two Mndians 
and returned witb them to the river 
where the governor was awaiting 
them, They continued to question 
them in order to learn from them the 
population to the westward, but there 
was no TIndianin the camp who underz 
stood their language. Che governor 
ordered the captains and principal 
persons summoned, in order to plan 
What be should do after bearing their 
opinions. Most of them said that in 
their opinion they should return to 
the great river of Guachoya, for there 
was plenty of maize at Anilco and 
thereabout. Chey said that during the 
winter they would make brig[f. cxlvii, 
rjantines and the following summer 
they would descend the river in them 
to look for the sea, and once baving 
reached the sea, they would coast 
alongitto ew Spain which, altbougb 
it seemed a Difficult thing, because of 






[the Christians ] 
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what they bad already said, yet it was 
their [ast resort because thep could 
not travel by land for lack of an inter= 
preter. They maintained that that 
land bepond the river of Daypcao, 
where they were, was the land which 
Cabeza de Waca said in bis relation be 
bad traversed, and was of Indians 
who wandered about like Arabs witbe 
out baving a settled abode anywhere, 
subsisting on prickly pears, the roots 
of plants, and the game they killed. 
And if that were 90, if they entered it 
and found no food in order to pass the 
winter, they could not belp but pers 
ish, for it was already the beginning 
of October; and if thep stayed longer, 
they could not turn back because of 
the waters and snows, nor [f. calvit, 7] 
could they feed themselves in such a 
poor land. The governor, who was des 
sirous now of being in a place where 
be could sleep outhistull sleep, rather 
than to govern and conquer a land 
where $0 many bardsbips presented 
themselves to bim, at once turned 
back tothe place whence they bad come. 
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@ Chapter XXXV. How they re- 
turned to Nilco and went to Mi- 
noya, where they set about making 


ships in order to get out of the land 
of Florida. 









| there were many who 
regretted it keenly, 
for thep considered 
: the journey by sea as 
doubttul on account of their lack of e4 
quipment, and as risky as the journey 
overland; and they hoped to find a rich 
_ lanod[f.calviii,, ]before reaching the land 
of Christians, because of what Cabes 
3a Oe Daca bad told the emperor. This 
was that, while be bad found cotton 
cloth, be bad seen gold and silver and 
precious gems of much value. They 
bad not pet reached the place where be 
bad gone, for be bad gone continually 
along the coast up to that point and 
they bad gone inland. If they traveled 
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[Moscoso] 


toward the west, they would of neces= 
sity bave to come out whither be bad 
gone, Jor be said that be bad traveled 
many days in a certain direction and 
bad penetrated tnland toward the 
north, Alreadp at Guasco, they bad 
found some turquoises and cotton 
blankets which the Indians gave them 
to understand by signs were brought 
from the west; and it they took that 
way, they would reach the land of 
Christians, But in addition to this 
they were greatly discontented, and it 
grieved many of them [f. cxlviii, 7] to 
turn back, for they would rather bave 
risked death in the land of Florida than 
to leave it poor. Chey were unable to 
prevent what bad been determined 
upon, because the principal men were 
ot thegovernor’smind. Butatterward 
there was one who said be would wile 
lingly put out one of bis own eves if be 
could put out one of Luis de Moscoso, 
for it grieved bim greatly to see bim 
prosperous; for which be / would bave 
maltreated both bim and others, bis 
friends, but be did not dare do it, sees 
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leave the command, From Daycao, 
where they were, if was one bundred 
and fifty leagues to the great river—a 
distance they bad marched continually 
to the westward. On the backward 
journey, they found maize to eat with 
great difficulty, for where thep bad 
already passed the land was lett devs 
astated, and any maize which the Mnz 
dians bad, they bad hidden, [f cxlix, r] 
The towns which they bad burned in 
Waguatex, which was now regretted 
by them, bad now been rebuilt and 
the bouses were full of maize. Chis 
region is very well populated and well 
supplied with food. Pottery is made 
there of refined clay, which differs 
but little from that of Estremo3 or 
M@ontemor. At Chaguete, the Mdt- 
ans, by order of the cacique, came in 
peace and said that the Christian who 
bad remained there refused to come, 
The governor wrote to bim and sent 
bim ink and paper so that be could rez 
ply. The substance of the words ot 
the letter was to declare to bim bis 


ing that two days later, be / was to | [Moscoso] 
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[the Indians] | if they / tried to detain bim, be should 
[Moscoso] $0 inform bim / in writing. The Tne 


282 | the river before eal and going down 
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determination, namely, to leave the 
land of florida, and to remind bim 
that be was a Christian and should 
not desire to stay in the power of ines 
fidels; that be pardoned bim the error 
be bad committed in going to the Ine 
dians, and that be should come; and 











dian went witb the letter and came 
without [f. cxlix, y] other reply than 
on its back bis name and rubric so 
that they migbt Rnow be was alive. 
Che governor sent twelve men of 
borse to look for bim, but baving bis 
spies, be bid bimself so that they could 
not find bim. For lack of maize the 
governor could not stop longer to look 
for bim. He left Chaguete and crossed 











led Chilano, which 
they bad not seen until then, Reache 
ing Milco, they found so little maize, 
that it did not suffice for the building 
ot ships. The cause of this was that 
when the Christians were at Guachos 
ya af seed time, the Indians bad not 
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dared sow the lands of Anilco for fear 
of them; and they knew no other land 
thereabout where there was any 
maize. That was the most fertile land 
thereabout and where they bad most 
rf. cl, 7] bope of finding maize. They 
were all thrown into confusion; and 
most of them thougbt it bad been a 
bad plan to bave turned back from 
Daycao and not to have followed their 
fortune by going abead by land in the 
way they bad taken, for it seemed im= 
possible that thep could escape by sea 
unless a miracle were performed for 
them; for there was neither pilot nor 
chart, thep did not Rnow where the 
river entered the sea, they bad no ine 
formation concerning the latter; thep 
bad nothing with which to make sails 
nor enough ‘‘benequen” (a plant like 
tow which grew there) and what they | 284 
found they were keeping to calk the 
brigantines; nor was there anything 
with which to pitch them; nor could 
they build ships strong enough $0 that 
they would not be placed in great 
danger at any untoward bappening. 
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They feared greatly the tate that bad 
befallen Harvaez who bad perished 
on that coast; and especially the dise 
advantage in not finding [f. cl, y] maize, 
for without it thep could not sustain 
themselves; nor could they 00 anye 
thing of the things they bad to accome 
plish. All were thrown into great cons 
tusion. For their relief thepcommends 
ed themselves to God and besougbt 
jHim to show them bow to save theme 
selves, By His goodness it was please 
ing to Him that the Indians of Anilco 
should come in peace and say that at a 
distance of two days’ journey thence, 
near the great river were two towns of 
which the Christians bad never beard, 
called Aminoya, and that the region 
was fertile. They did not know wheth-e 
er there was any maize there now or 
not, because there was war between 
them. But they would be very glad to 
go to destroy them witb the belp of the 
Christians. The governor sent a cape 
tain thither with men of borse and foot 
and the Tndians of Anilco with bim. 
je reached Aminopa and found two 
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large towns which [f. cli, r] were in an 
openandlevelregion, atabalfleague’s 
distance apart; and in them be cap- 
tured many Tndians and founda great 
quantity of maize. He immediately 
took up bis lodging in one of them and 
sent word to the governor of what be 
bad found, whereat all were very joys 
ful. They left Anilco at the beginning 
of December, On that journey, as on 
that before from Chilano, they sut= 
fered great bardsbip, for they bad to 
cross many waters,andoftenit rained 
with a north wind and it became veryp 
COld; Added to which they found theme 
selves in the open fields with water 
below and above. While on the way, 
if they found any dry land to rest on at 
nigbt, they gave many thanks to Good. 
Almost all the Tndians of service died 
from these sufferings, and after thep 
bad reached Aminopa, many Chrisz 
tians, and most of them [f. cli, y] were 
il with severe and dangerous diseases 
which were akin to lethargy. Chere 
died Andre de Vasconcelos and two 
Portuguese of Elvas, who were of 
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kin to bim, who were brothers and 
287 | called by the nickname of the Sotis. 
The Christians lodged in one of the 
towns, the one which appeared fo 
them to be the better, At was sure 
rounded with a stockade and was a 
quarter of a league from the great 
river, The maize of the other town 
was withdrawn thitber—in all esti- 
288; mated at six thousand ‘“‘fanegas.”’ 
for building ships there was there 
the best wood they bad seen in all the 
‘land of Florida. Thereupon, all gave 
bearty thanks to God for so notable a 
mercy and took bope of their desire bes 
ing realized, namely, that they would 
come into a Christian land. 
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[f.clii,r] 

@ Chapter XXXVI. Howseven brig- 
antines were constructed and how 
they departed from Aminoya. 

ma) soon as thep were 

come to Aminoya, the 
i governor ordered the 
gz Chains which each one 

Ww bad brought for bis 

9) Indians to be taken 
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lected together. He ordered a forge 
set up, nails made, and timber cut for 
the brigantines. A Portuguese of 
Ceuta who bad been taught to saw 
with saws while a captive at Je3—and 
they brought bim for that reason— 
taught others who were aiding bim to 
saw timber; and a man from Genoa 
whom it was God's will to preserve 
(for without bim they / could not bave | [the Christians] 
left that land, as there was no other 
who knew bow to build ships), tos 
gether with four or five otber Basque 
carpenters [f. clii, x] who bewed the 
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[ceruatoes] | planks and knees / for bim, built the 
brigantines. Two calkers, one a Gens 
oese, and the other from Sardinia, 
calked them witb tow from a plant 
like daffodils (Of which 1 bave previe 
ously spoken and which is there called 
“benequen’’), But because there was 
not enough ot it, they calked them witb 
flax of the country and blankets which 
were unraveled for that purpose, A 
cooper among them fell sick and was 
at the point of deatb and there was no 
otber man who could do that work. It 
pleased Good to give bim bealtb; and 
thougb be was very weak and could 
not work, two weeks ere they depart= 
ed, be made for each brigantine two 
hogsheads called quarter casks by 
sailors because four of them make a 
water cask, The Indians of a province 
located two days’ journey up the rive 
er, by name Cagoanate, as well as 
those of Anilco[f cliii, -Jand Guachoypa 
and others roundabout seeing that 
the brigantines were being built and 
thinking that since their barvests lay 
along tbe water, it was for the purpose 
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of going to look for them; and because 
the governor asked them for blankets 
which were needed for use as sails, 
they came frequently and brought 
many and an abundance of fish. it 
surely seems that it was God's will to 
protect them in 50 great need, dispos= 
ing the Mndians to bring them; for 
there would bave been no remedy er= 
cept togo to take them; for, inthe town 
where they were, as soon as winter 
set in, thep became isolated and sures 
rounded by water, 50 that it was im- 
possible to go more than a league or a 
league and a balt by land; and theyp 
could not take their borses to get aq 
way from there, and without them 
there was no place where they could 
attack them / because there were maz 
ny of them; and opposed on foot, one 
to the other, on water or land, they / 
bad the advan(f. cliii, y]tage, because 
they were more cunning and agile; and 
because of the lay of the land which 
suited their wishes in the manner of 
their warfare. They also brought 
some ropes and what was lacking for 
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the cables were made from the bark of 
mulberry trees, They made stirrups 
Out of WOOd and made anchors out of 
[iron] | the /stirrups. Inthe montbof March, 
altbougb it bad not rainedin that land 
for over a month, the river rose in 
such manner that it stretched clear to 
Milco, nine leagues away; and the In-z 
dians said that it spread over another 
nine leagues of land on the other side. 
[the Christians]| Inthe town where they / were— which 
was bigber land where one could go 
about better—tbe water rose to the 
stirrups. Wood was piled up in 
heaps, and many branches laid on top, 
and there thep fastened the borses; 
and in the houses they did likewise. 
Finding that nothing was sufficient, 
they climbed up [fF cliiii, -Jabove. And it 
they lett the house they used canoes or 
went borseback in places where the 
land was bigber. Thus they lived for 
two months, during which the river 
O10 not fall and during which no work 
was done. The Indians did not cease to 
come to the brigantines, for they came 
and went in their canoes. The govere 
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nor feared lest they attack bim during 

that time, and ordered one of those 

who came to the town to be seized see 

cretly andkept until the others should 

be gone, One was Seized and the gove 

ernor ordered bim tortured in order 

to get bim to tell whether the Indians 

were preparing any act of treachery, 

He stated that the caciques of Anilco, 

Guachoya, Taguanate, and others— 

in all about twenty caciques—had 

planned to attack bim / with a great | [the governor] 
number of men, and that three days 

before doing 90 they were to send a 

gift of fisb in order to conceal their 

great treason and ill will; [f. cliiii, 7] 

and on the very dap / thep were to send | [of the attack] 
some Mndians on abead with another 

gift. These latter, with those who 

served / and who bad conspired witD | [the Christians] 
them, were to set fire to the bouses, 

but were first to possess themselves 

of the lances which were leaning aq 

gainst the doors of the bouses. The 

caciques, with all their men, were to 

be placedin ambush in the woods near 

the town, and when thep saw the tire 
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lit, they were to basten and rout the 
borsemen, The governor ordered the 
Mndians to be chained; and on the day 
ot which be / spoke, thirty Mndians 
came with fish. He / ordered their 
right bands cut off, and in that condie 
tion sent them to the cacique of Guae 
choypa to whom they belonged. He ore 
dered them to tell bim that be and the 
Others could come whenever they 
Wished, for be desired nothing better; 
but that be should know that they 
could think of nothing which be did not 
know before they bad thought of it. 
Chere[f. clv, rJupon, they were all 
greatly terrified. The caciques of He 
nilco and Taguanate came to excuse 
themselves; and a few days later the 
cacique of Guachoya came, accompae 
nied by one of bis principal Indians 
and vassals, jHe said that by truste 
worthy information which be bad, the 
caciques of Anilco and Taguanete bad 
made an agreement to come to make 
war on the Christians, As soon as Ine 
dians came from Anilco, the governor 
questioned them and thep confessed 
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[the governor] 
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that this was true. He immediately 
banded them over to the principal man 
of Guachoya who led them outside the 
town andkilled them. On the morrow, 
Others came from Taguanete and they 
also confessed. The governor ordered 
their rigbt bands and nostrils cut off 
and sent them to the cacique. Theres 
upon, those of Guachopa were veryp 
bappy and came frequently bearing 
gifts of blankets, fish, and bogs which 
bad been bred [f clv, »] from some 
s0W8 which bad got lost there the year 
before. As soon as the waters tell, 
thep agreed witb the governor that be 
should send men to Taguanate. Thep 
came with canoes in which men of foot 
wentdown the river anda captain witb 
men of borse and the Indians of Guaz 
chopa who guided bim went overland 
until reaching Caguanete. They ase 
gaulted the town, capturing Indian 
men and women and blankets, which 
with those they bad, were sufficient 
for their needs. Che building of the 
brigantines baving been completed in 
the montb of June, althougb the Tn- 
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dians bad declared that the river rose 
only once during the pear, namely, 
when the snows melted—at the time 1 
bave already mentioned it as baving 
risen—it now being summer and a 
long time baving passed since it bad 
rained, it was God’s will that the wae 
ter rising came up to the town until it 
reached the brigantines, whence they 
were taken by water [f. clvi, 7] to the 
river; for bad they been taken over by 
land, there would bave been danger of 
their breaking and their bottoms ops 
ening up and being altogether dise 
jointed, because for lack of iron the 
spikes were short and the planks and 
timbers thin. During their stay there, 
the Indians of Aminoypa, forced by 
necessity, came to serve them, 50 that 
they might give them some of the ears 
of maize they bad taken from them. 
And since the land was fertile and thep 
were accustomed to eat maize, and 
they / bad taken from them / all they 
bad, and the people were many in 
number, they could not sustain thems 
selves. Those who came to the town 
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were 50 weak and enteebled that they 
bad no flesh on their bones; and many 
near the town died of pure bunger and 
weakness, Che governor ordered, una 
der grievous penalties, that no maize 
should be given them. However, sees 
ing that “hes bad no lack of bogs and 
that they [f. clvi, +] were submitting 
themselves to serve them; and seeing 
their wretcbedness and pitiful condi-z 
tion, baving sbared witb them their 
maize out of pity for them: when they 
came to the time of embarking, there 
was not as much as was necessary. 
What there was they loaded into the 
brigantines andinto large canoes fase 
tened together in pairs. They put 
twenty-two borses aboard—the best | 296 
Ones incamp—and the rest were made 

into salt meat; and they did the same 

witb the bogs they bad. Chey left Amie 

noypa on the second day of Fulp, 1543. 


@ Chapter XXXVII. How the In- 
dians of Quigaltam attacked the 
Christians on the river while going 
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on their voyage and of what hap- 
pened. 


3 Te day before they 
AV) Vivka vA left Aminoya, thep 
d (fea “87 Pap) Yy{ Made up their minds 
N Keormeoy-gllto dismiss the Mndi- 
VES y | sans of service whom 

RS QU GPAd|| they bad—both men 

ware SH ANd women—L[Ff. clvii, 

r] with the exception of some bundred 

or 50 whom the governor embarked or 

let those whom be wished embark. 
Andbecause there weremanypersons 

of quality to whom be could not refuse 

what be granted to others, be made 

use of a trick saying that while they 

[the Indians] Were On the river, they / might serve 
them, but that as soon as they reached 

the sea, they would bave to abandon 

them because of the need of water, 

there being but few casks. To bis 

friends be said in secret that thep 

[their Indians] | SHOULD take them /, that they could 
take them to Mew Spain; andall those 

tor whom he did not bave a good couns 
tenance—who were in the majoritp— 
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ignorant of what was concealed from 
them (which time later made known) 
thought itinbuman for 0 short a time 
of service, in payment of the great 
service they bad performed, to take 
them away in order to abandon them 
outside their lands to become captives 
of others, [f. clvii, »] They abandoned 
five bundred bead of Tndians, male 
and female, among whom were many 
boys and girls who spoke and under 
stood Spanish. Most of them were 
overcome with weeping, which was a 
great pity seeing that they bad all reaz 
dilp become Christians and were now 
lost, Three bundred and twenty-two 
Spaniaros left Aminoya in seven brie 
gantines, of good construction except 
that the planks were thin because of 
the shortness of the spikes and they 
were not pitched. They bad no decks 
by which to keep the water from comz 
ing in. In place of decks, they laid 
planks s0 that the sailors could go az 
bove to fasten the sails and the men 
migbt be sheltered below and above. 
The governor appointed captains of 
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them and gave each one bis brigan- 

tine, taking from each one [f. clviii, r] 

bis oath and word that be would be oz 

bedient to bim until reaching the land 

of Christians. The governor took one 

of the brigantines for bimself—the 

one be considered best. The day they 

left Aminoya, they passed Guachoypa 

where the Indians wereawaiting them 

‘the Indians]| in canoes On the river, They / bad 
built a large arbor on land and bee 

[the governor ] sought them to disembark, But be / 
excused bimself and passed by at a 

distance. The Mndians accompanied 

bim in their canoes, Coming to where 

297/ an. arm of the river [ed off to the right, 

they said that the province of Quigual- 
tam lay nearby, Chey importuned the 
governor to go to make war on them, 
and said that they would aid bim, But 
[Quigaltam]} Since thep bad said that it / lay three 
days’ journey below, it seemed to the 

governor that they bad planned some 

[ f.clviii,y]treacberpagainstbim, Chere 

be took bis leave of them and proceeds 

ed on bis voyage where the force of the 

water was greater, Che current was 
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very powerfuland, aided by their oars, 
thep journeped at a good rate, The 
first day they landed in a wood on the 
left side of the river and at night they 
collected in the brigantines, ext day 
they came to a town where they land-z 
ed, but the people there did not dare 
await them. An TMndian woman whom 
they captured there, on being ques= 
tioned, said that that town belonged to 
acacique called Hubasene, a vassal of 
Quigaltam, and that Quigaltan was 
awaiting them with many men, Men 
ofborse wentoown the river andfound 
some houses in which was considerae 
ble maize. Chey immediately went 
there and stopped for a day, uring 
which they threshed out and gathered 
what maize thep needed. While they 
were there [f. clix, 7] many Mnodtans 
came down the river in canoes and 
placed themselves somewhat cares 
lessly in form of battle in front on the 
Other side. The governor sent in two 
canoes what crossbowmen be bad 
and what men could get into them. 
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They / took to flight, but seeing that | [the Indians] 
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the Spaniards could not overtake 
them, gaining courage they turned 
back and coming nearer and shouting 
menaced them. As soon as they left 
there, they /followedatfter them, some 
in canoes and others on land along the 
river, Going abead of them, when t 
reached a town near the bluff, they a 
united, as if to show that they were of 
a mind to wait there. Bach brigantine 
badacanoe fastened astern for its use. 
Men immediately entered them all 
and put the Mndians to flight. He / 
burned the [f. clix, 7] town. Chen on 
that day they Ianded at a large open 
field where the Indians did not dare 
await them. THext dap, they / got tos 
gether one bundred canoes, some of 
which beld sixty or seventy Indians, 
and those of the principal men witb 
their awnings, and they / with white 
and colored plumes of feathers as a 
device. They came within two crosses 
bow-fligbts of the brigantines, and 
sent three Indians in one small canoe 
witba false message sothat they might 
see the nature of the brigantines and 
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the weapons they bad. On coming up 
to the governor’s brigantine, one of 
the Indians went in and told the gove 
ernor that the cacique of Quigaltam, 
bis lord, sent bim to implore bis proz 
tection, and to inform bim that what- 
ever the Indians of Guachoypa bad told 
bim was false, namely, that thep bad 
revolted because they were [[f. clx, r] 
bis enemies; that be was bis servitor 
and considered bimself as such. Che 
governor answered bim saying that 
be believed all be said to be true and 
that be appreciated bis friendship 
bigbly. Thereupon, they went to the 
place where the others were awaiting 
them in their canoes; and from that 
place, they / all came down and came 
upon the Spaniards yellingand threaz 
tening them. The governor sent Juan 
de Guzman, who bad been captain 
of foot in Florida, in the canoes with 
twenty-five armed men to get them / 
out of the way. As soon as the Indians 
saw them coming, thep divided into 
two bands and remained still until 
the Spaniards reached them, when 
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putting out from each side, thep came 
together, taking between them Juan 
de GuZMAN and those who came ahead 
witb bim [f.clx,] and closed with them 
with great fury. Since their canoes 
were larger and since many of them 
jumped into the water inorder tokeep 
them upright, and others to seize the 
canoes Of the Spaniards, and cause 
them to overturn, they immediatel 
overturned them. Che Christians fel 
into the water andbecause of the weight 
of their armor sank to the bottom. And 
if any, by swimming or laying bold of 
| acanoe, were able to keep afloat, thep 
[the Indians] | / struck them over the bead witb their 
paddles and the clubs they were carrys 
ing and made them sink. Tben the 
men in the brigantine bebeld their 
defeat, although they desired to aid 
them, thep were unable to turn back 
because of the current of the river. jfour 
Spaniards escaped to that brigantine 
which was nearest the canoes; and 
these only of all who bad gone to the 
Indians escaped. Eleven men were 
killed there, among [fclxi,r] them being 
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Juan de Guzman and a son of Don 
Carlos called Juan de Vargas. Most, 
also, were persons of bonor and men 
of much bearing. Those who escaped 
oP swimming said they saw the Ine 
dians enter one of their canoes by the 
stern with Juan de Guzman, but wheth-= 
er thep bore bim away dead or alive, 
they could not determine. 301 
@ Chapter XXXVIII. Which relates 
how they were pursued by the 
Indians. 
wae ic Indians, on sees 
GaN) (Raza ing that thep bad 
zai gained the vind 
were $0 greatly ene 
us couraged that they 
ew 2) went out to engage 
FM P| the brigantines which 
they bad not dared to do betore, First 
they went to that in which Calderon 
was captain. It was going in the rear 
guard. At the (f clxi, 7] first flight of 
arrows twenty-five men were wounds 
ed, fn the brigantine were only four 
men with armor. Chese were sta- 
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[the Indians] 


tioned at the side in order to defend it, 
Those who bad no armor, seeing that 
they were being wounded, abandoned 
the oars and bid away below the cove 
ering. The brigantine began to run 
crosswise and to go whitber the cure 
rent of the water migbt bear it. On 
seeing this, one of the men in armor, 
without awaiting the captain’s ap- 
proval for bis action, forced a foot 
soldier to take the oar and steer the 
brigantine, placing bimselt before 
bim and covering bim witb bis sbield. 
The Indians did not come up nearer 
than an arrow’s flight, where they 
took the offensive without being ate 
tacked and without receiving any ine 
jury, for there was not above one 
crossbow in each brigantine, and 
those that there were, were now in 
very bad condition; 0 that the Chriss 
tians did notbing else [f. clxii, r] except 
to stand as a mark waiting for their 
arrows. Having left that brigantine, 
thep / went to another and tought 
against it for balf an bour. And in 
this way they circulated from one to 
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another of them all. The Christians 
bad brougbt mats to put under theme 
selves which were doubled and very 
close and strong $0 that the arrows 
did not pierce them. As soon as the 
Indians gave them time, the brigane 
tines were bung with them. Che In- 
dians, seeing that they could not shoot 
direct, shot their arrows bapbazaroly 
into the air which fell down into the 
brigantines and wounded some of the 
men. Tot satisfied with this, they 
tried to get at those who were coming 
in the canoes with the borses. Those 
of the brigantines came about in order 
to protect them and convoyed them in 
their midst. And now, finding them- 
selves $0 closely pursued by them and 
$0 tired out that they could not endure 
it [[f. clxii, v] they resolved to travel all 
that nigbt following, thinking tbat 
they would pass by the land of Quiz 
gualtam and that they / would leave 
them. But when they were going along 
more freely, thinking that they / bad 
alreadp lett them, they beard very 
loud cries bard by, which stunned 
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them, In this manner, they followed 
us that nigbt and the next day, until 
noon, when we bad now reached the 
land of others whom they advised to 
treat us in the same way; and so they 
1d. Those of Quigualtam returned 
to their own lands and the others in 
fifty canoes, continued to figbt us for 
a whole day and night. They boarded 
one ot the brigantines which was come 
ing as a rearguard by means of the 
canoe which it bore astern, and thep 
took away an Indian woman whom 
they found in it, And from there thep 
wounded some of those in the briganz 
Cf. clxiii, r]tine. Those who came in the 
canoes with the borses, wearied out 
With paddling night and day, somes 
times allowed themselves to rest. 
Chen the Indians were on them at 
once, and the men in the brigantines 
would wait for them. The governor 
made up bis mind to land and kill the 
borses, because of the slowness witb 
which they sailed on account of them. 
Als s00n as they saw a place suitable 
for this, they went thitber and killed 
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the borses there, and loaded the meat 
into the brigantines after salting it. 
Chey left four or five of the borses az 
live on the shore and the Indians went 
up to them after the Spaniards bad 
embarked. Che borses were unused 
to them and began to neigh and to run 
about in various directions, whereat 
the Indians jumped into the water 
for fear of them. Entering their caz 
noes bebind the brigantines, they [f. cl 
xiii, ¥] Continued to shoot at them with= 
out any pity and followed us that at= 
ternoon and the night following until 
ten o’clock next morning, and then 
went back up stream. Soon seven caz 
noes came out from a small town loz 
cated near the river and followed them 
for a short distance down the river 
shooting at them. But seeing that be- 
cause of their small number they were 
doing them / little injury, they went | Cthe Christians] 
back to their town. After that they 
bad no trouble, until they came almost 
to the sea. They went tor seventeen | 303 : 304 
days along the river, a distance of az 
bout two bundred and fifty leagues or 
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[the river] : 305 | $0, TRear the sea, it / divided into two 
branches each of which was about a 
league and a balf wide. 

@ Chapter XXXIX. How they 
reached the sea; and what hap- 
pened to them before and after 
they started their voyage. 


[f. clxiiii, 7] 
, Te ~ 
\ y\ 


—¢5) 


Half league before 
they came to the sea, 
. they anchored there for 
X a day to rhe ee 
Ex WA WW Were very tired from 
CL. ek rowing and greatly 
A os | Disheartened because 
of the many days during which they 

bad eaten nothing but parched and 

boiled maize, which was doled out ina 

ration of a leveledszoff belmet to each 

mess of three. While they were there, 

seven canoes of Indians came to ate 

[‘the Christians] | fack those in the canoes they / brought. 

Che governor ordered armed men to 

[the canoes] [the Indians] | enter / and go out against them / and 
[the Indians] | put them to flight. They / also came to 
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attack them by land through a thicket 
anda swamp, Chey bad clubs set with 
very sharp fishbones, and with these 
they fought courageously with those 
of us who sallicd out to oppose them. 
Che others who came in their [f. clxiiii, 
v | canoes were awaiting witb their ar= 
rows those who went out to them; and 
as s00Nn as we came up, both those on 
[and and those in canoes wounded 
some of us, Wben they saw that they / 
were approaching, they would turn 
about face, and like swift borses bes 
fore foot soldiers, would make off, and 
atter turning bither and thitber, and 
again gathering together without ever 
getting farther away than an arrow’s 
fligbt, for thus gathering they would 
come on shooting without receiving 
any injury from the Christians. For, 
although they / bad some bows, they 
did not Rnow bow to shoot witb them, 
and came on rowing, breaking their 
arms to come up /. Che Indians kept 
circling tirelessly around them in 
their canoes, waiting and turning ae 
bout as if in a skirmish. Those / who 
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[to the Indians ] 


[Christians | 
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[the Indians]! went after them / seeing that they 
could do them no barm; and that the 

[‘the Christians] | Closer they / obstinately tried to ap- 
[the Indians] | proach them /, the more injury thep 
received: as s00n as [f. clxv, 7] they 

managed to drive them off, they res 

turned tothe brigantines, They stayed 

there twoodayps. From thence they went 

to the place where that branch of the 

306 | river flowed into the sea, They took 
soundings in the river near the sea and 

found a depth of forty fathoms, They 

stopped there and the governor ore 
deredallandevery one of them to state 

bis opinion regarding their voyage— 

whetber, committing themselves to 

the sea, they should cross direct to 

Tew Spain, or whetber they should 

go coasting along. Chere were various 

opinions about this. In this matter, 

Suan de Afiasco, who bad great selt= 

conceit and set bigb value on bis une 
derstanding of navigation and sea 

matters, but who really bad small exe 

perience in its practice, influenced the 

governor, JHis opinion accorded witb 

that of some otbers who said that it 
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was much better to take to the open 
Sea and cross the guif—a voyage ones 
fourth as long—(f. clxv, 7] for if thep 
coasted along, thep would make many 
windings, because of the bends in the 
land; Juan de Afiasco saying that be 
bad seen the sailing chart and that 
where they were, the coast ran east 
and west to the river Das Palmas, 
and from the river Das Palmas to 
Tew Spain, it ran north and soutb, 
and for that reason, if they went cons 
tinuously within sight of land, they 
would make a great circuit and their 
course would be very slow. They 
would also run great danger of winter 
overtaking them ere they could reach 
a Christian land. They could arrive 
within ten or twelve days by crossing, 
if thep bad good weather, The majori-z 
ty opposed this opinion and said it 
would be safer to coast along even if 
it O10 take longer, for their ships bad 
little strength, bad no decks, and a 
slight storm would be enough to wreck 
them, and if calm or contrary weather 
should come upon them because of the 
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[f. clxvi, 7] small space thep bad for water, 
they would also run great risk. Even 
were the ships such that they could 
venture in them, since they bad no pilot 
or sailing chart by which to steer, to 
cross over Was not a good counsel, 
Chis opinion of the majority was cone 
firmed, and they agreed to coast along. 
When they were about to depart, the 
cable by which the anchor of the gove 
ernor’s brigantine was cast, broke, 
and the anchor was lost in the river; 
and although they were near land, $0 
great was the depth of water that hows 
ever much swimmers looked for it, it 
could not be found. This was the cause 
of Great distress to the governor andto 
all in bis brigantine. Witb a stone for 
grinding maize which they bad brought 
along, and the bridles still remaining 
to some Of those bidalgos and gentlee 
men who [f. clxvi, y] bad borses, they 
made a weight which passed by way of 
remedy for ananchor, On July 18, thep 
put out to sea and undertook their 
voyage amid calm and fair weather. 
Che governor, accompanied by Juan 
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de Aliiasco, putouttoseain their brig- 
antines, and all followed them, On 
seeing that they bad got two or three 
leagues offshore, the captains of the 
Other brigantines overtook them and 
asked the governor esd be was boldz 
ing Offshore, / that if be intended to 
leave the coast, be ought to say go, but 
that be should not d0 80 without get= 
ting the opinion of all, and that it be 
tried to act in any other manner, they 
would not follow bim, but each one 
would do what seemed best to bim. 
Che governor answered saying that 
be would do nothing without their adz 
vice, but that be desired to leave the 
land in order to be able to sail better 
and safer by night, and that next day 
[f. clxvii, 7] when it was time be would 
return within sight of Iand. Chey 
sailed that day witb a fine wind, the 
night following and the next day une 
til vespers always in fresh water, at 
which they were greatly surprised, for 
they were very far offshore. But 50 
great is the force of the current of the 
river, and the coast there so shallow 
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and gentle that fresh water runs out 
very far into the sea, That night, thep 
saw some Reps on the rigbt, whither 
they went. Chey rested there that 
nigbt. Chere Juan de Afiasco, by 
means of bis arguments, finished by 
getting all to consent and consider it 
proper to take to the open sea, saying, 
as be bad said already, that it would be 
a great advantage and wound shorten 
their voyage greatly, They sailed for 
twodays and when they tried toreturn 
within sigbt of land, they could not, 
because the wind was blowing offs 
shore. On the fourth day, seeing that 
the water [f.clxvii,] was giving out, and 
fearing want and danger, they all 
cursed Juan de Afiasco and the govers 
nor whobad taken bis advice. Bachone 
of the captains declared that be would 
never again get away trom the land, 
although the governor could go where 
ever be wished. It was God’s will that 
the wind should shift, although only a 
bit, and four days after baving taken 
to the open sea, and now in need of 
water, they came within sigbt of [and 
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by dint of rowing and, after great la= 
bor, reached it along an unsbeltered 
beacb. CUbat afternoon, the wind 
veered to the south, which is a cross 
wind along that coast and drove the 
brigantines asbore, for it was a very 
stiff wind; and the anchors straigh= 
tened out because they bad little iron 
and went dragging. The governor ore 
dered them all into the water, and by 
placing themselves on the land side 
and [f. clxviii, r] by forcing the brigane 
tines seaward when the wave passed 
by, ei them up until the wind 
softened. 

@ Chapter XL. How some/got lost 


from others because of the storm and 


afterward came together on a key. 
aa yter the storm bad 

LEI ceased, they landedon 

4)\N)| the beach where thep 
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filled their water casks. Wert day thep 
left that place and sailed for two days; 
and entered a small creek like an ese 
tuary sheltered from a south wind 
‘which was then blowing and which 
was contrary to them, Jour days 
passed before they could leave there; 
and as soon as the sea became quiet, 
they [f. clxviii, ~] went out by rowing. 
They went along that day and about 
eventide the wind strengthened 50 that 
it drove them ashore and they regret= 
ted baving left there, for as soon as 
nigbt fell the storm began to rage on 
sea and the wind to strengtben more 
and more because of the storm. Che 
brigantines got lost one from the othe 
er, Che two farthest out to sea went 
two leagues bepond the place where 
the others were that nigbt and entered 
an arm of the sea whicb ran up into 
the land. The five which were bebind, 
separated one from the other by a dise 
tance ofa league or abalf league found 
themselves witbout Rnowing hs 
thing of one another ona very unshel- 
tered beach where the wind and wave 
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drove them ashore, for the anchors 
straightened out and went dragging 
and the oars could not keep them / 
upright, altbougb [f. clxix, r] seven or 
eigbt men laid bold of one oar and 
rowed seaward. All the other men 
leaped into the water and as the wave 
which was driving the brigantine az 
shore passed by, thep pushed it seas 
ward witb as much force as possible. 
Before another wave came, other men 
bailed out with bowls the water thep 
bad shipped. UWibile suffering this 
bazard of fortune, in great fear of bez 
ing lost there, from midnight on they 
bad to endure an insufferable torment 
from myriads of mosquitoes which 
came upon them and which caused an 
irritation whenever they stung as it 
they were poisonous, In the morning 
the sea calmed and the wind softened, 
but not the mosquitoes; and altbough 
the sails were white, in the morning, 
they appeared black with them. Che 
men who were at the oars, could not 
row unless other men drove them / 
away, Che [f. clxix, y] terror and danger 
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of the storm baving subsided, upon 
bebolding the disfigurement of their 
faces and the slaps which they bad give 
en one another to drive them / away, 
they laughed. They / came together in 
the estuary where were the two brig-e 
antines which bad gone on abead. 
There a scum was found called ‘coz 
pee’’ which the sea cast up and which 
resembles pitch (with which they pitch 
their ships in certain regions where 
pitch is lacking). There they pitched 
their brigantines. They stayed / two 
days and then resumed their voyage. 
They sailed another two days and ane 
chored at a bay or arm of the sea where 
they stayed two days. The day theyp 
left, six men went up the bay in a cas 
noe but did not come to its bead. Chey 
left there witb a south wind which was 
against them, but since it was light 
and their desire to shorten their voys 
age great, they went out by rowing [f. 
clxx, 7] into the sea, and journeyed for 
two days in that way and witb great 
toil, a very little distance, and entered 
314 | bebind an islet by means of a branch 
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oftbesea whichsurroundedit /, Tbile | [the islet] 


they were there, such weather ensued 
that they gave fervent thanks to Good 
that they bad reached such a shelter, 
There was an abundance of fish there 
which thep caugbt with nets and a 
book, A man threw out a book witb a 
line, tying the end of it about bis arm. 
Al fish seized it and drew him into the 
water until be was up to bis neck. It 
was God’s will that be remembered 
bis knife which be drew out and cut 
the line therewith. Chey stayed there 
fourteen days, at the end of which Good 
was pleased to send them good weath-= 
er, Because of that, they verp devout= 
y arranged a procession and walked 
along the beach praying God to take 
them toa land where they might serve 
Him better, 
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@ Chapter XL [ie, XLT]. How 
they came to the river of Panico. 
| 
Tee 
yt 






Ll along the seacoast 
wherever thep dug, 
ANG they found water, 
X he ae ery eee 
Ke VaNN|Casks an after the 
y Aa Alay 2) procession was end- 
Ls) ERS ed, they embarked, 
and always keeping within sight of 
land, sailed for six days. Juan de Ae 
fiasco said that they would do well to 
put out to sea, for be bad seen the sail= 
ing chart and remembered that the 
coast ran north and south from the 
316/ river of Palmas on, and that so far it 
bad run east and west. According to 
bis opinion, judging by bis reckonings, 
the river of Palmas ougbt not to be 
far from where they were. Chat night 
they put out to sea and in the mornez 
ing, over the rim of the water, bebeld 
palm trees and the coast running 
north and south; and from noon on 
great mountains [f. clxxi, r] which thep 
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bad not seen thitherto; for from that 
point to the port of Espiritu Santo 
where they bad entered Florida, it was 
avery level and low land, and for that 
reasonitcouldnot beseenercept when 
they were very close to it. From what 
they saw, they believed that that night 
they bad passed the river of Palmas, 
which is sixty leagues from that of 
Panico, which is in ew Spain, All 
gathered together. Some said that 
they would do well not to sail by night, 
in order not to pass the river of Paz 
nico; and others, that it was not ad=z 
visable to lose time during favoring 
weather, and that it could not be so 
near that they would passit that night. 
They agreed to set the sails balf reefed 
and sail in that wap. Two brigantines 
which sailed that nigbt witb all sails 
set passed the river of Panico at dawn 
witbout seeing it. Che tirst toarrive of 
the five which were bebind [f. clxxi, 7] 
was that of which Calderon was capz 
tain. For a quarter of a league betore 
{Caeadioaieg it, and before they saw 
it, {hep saw the water was muddy and 
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perceived that it was fresh. Coming 
opposite the river, they saw that wae 
ter was breaking over a shoal where 
it flowed into the sea, Because there 
was no one there who knew it, thep 
were in doubt as to whether thep 
should enter or pass by at a distance, 
They made up their minds to enter, 
and they put in to land before reache 
ing the current, and entered the port, 
As soon as they were inside, they saw 
Tndians, both men and women, on the 





























shore, clad according to the Spanish 
custom, whom they askedin what land 
they were. They replied in the Span-e 
ish language that that was the river 
of Panico and that the town of the 
Christians was fifteen leaguesiniand. 
The joy received by all at this news 
could not f. clxxii, r] be wholly told. For 
it seemed to them that then they bad 
received birth. Many leaped ashore 
and kissed the ground and kneeling 
oown With bands and eves raised to 
beaven, one and all ceased not to give 
thanks to God. As soon as those who 
were coming bebind saw Calderon 
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with bis brigantine anchored in the 
river, thepimmediately set out thither 
and entered the port. The two other 
brigantines which bad passed beyond, 
put out to sea in order to turn back to 
look for the others, but they could not 
because the wind was against them 
and the sea was choppy. Fearing lest 
they be lost, they ran toward the land 
and anchored. While there, a storm 
came up, and seeing that they could 
not bold themselves there, nor less in 
the sea, they determined to run up on 
the land. And as the brigantines were 
small, they [f. clxxii, *] drew but little 
water, and as there was a sandy beach 
there, the force of their sails orove 
them to dry land without barm come 
ing to the men in them, At that time, 
if those in the port were very joyful, 
these / telt a double sadness in their 
bearts, for they knew nothing of the 
Others, nor in what land they were, 
and feared lest it be one of bostile In= 
dians, They came out two leagues be= 
lowtbe port, andas soonas they found 
themselves tree of the sea, each one 
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tookas muchothbisclothingasbe could 
carry on bis back. They went inland 
and found Indians who told them 
where thep were, chat their sore 
row was turned into iO. They gave 
many thanks to Goo for apres delive 
ered them from $0 many dangers, 

[f. clxxiii, r] 


@ Chapter XLII. How they reached 


Panico and how they were received 
Bs ~~ inhabitants. 
Rom the time thep 
went out from the 
Nol Great river of Florida 
iE as into the sea until they 
(A a reached the river of 
by BoP) (| Panico, they took fitz 
CaS 2s tyztwo days. Theyp 
entered the river of Panicoonthetentb 
of September ot the year 1543, Thep 
went upstream with their brigantines 
for four days; and as the wind was 
ligbt and frequently useless to them 
because of the many windings of the 
river; and in towing them up because 
of the powerful current in many 
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places fateins for this reason make 
but little beadway, and with beavy 
toil; and seeing that the accomplishs 
ment of their desire—namely, to see 
themselves among Christians and to 
see the divine Offices celebrated which 
they bad not seen for 50 long—was de- 
layed: they lett the brigantines to the 
Cf. clxxiii, v] sailors and went overland 
to Panico. All were clad in deerskins, 
tanned and dyed blackh—namely, cage 
socks, breeches, and shoes, Upon ene 
tering Panico, they went immediately 
to the church to pray and give thanks 
to God for baving 30 miraculously 
saved them. Che inbabitants, whom 
the Mndians bad already advised and 
who knew of their coming, took them 
to their bomes and entertained them 
—some among them whom they Rnew 
and witb whom they bad bad contact, 
or because they bad come from their 
districts. The alcalde mayor took the 
governor to bis bome, and all the otha 
ers, as soon as they arrived, be sent to 
lodgings in groups of six and ten, ace 
cording to the capacity of each of the 
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inbabitants; and all were supplied by 
their bosts witb ee bens, maize 
bread, and fruits of the land, [f-clxxiiii,r] 
which are identical with those of Cus 
ba of which I bave spoken above. The 
town of Panico bas about seventy 
bousebolders, Most of them bave 
bouses of cut stone; some are Of wood 
/ and all are thatched with bap. The 
[and is poor and there is no gold or gil 
ver in it. People there are very well 
supplied with food and service. The 
richest 00 not bave an income of five 
bunodred cruzados at the outside, 
which thep get in cotton clothing, 
fowls, and maize, paid to them as tris 
bute by the Indians, their vassals, 
Of those who left Florida, three bune 
dred and eleven Christians entered 
that port, The alcalde mayor immedie 
ately sent one of the citizens by post to 
inform the vicerop, Don Antonio de 
Mendoza (who was living in Mexico) 
that of the men who bad gone witb 
Fernando de Soto to conquer and ere 
plore Florida, there bad [f. clxxiiii, 7] 
320| ported there three bundred men, for 
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whom be bad determined to provide 
since they came in the service of bis 
Majesty, At this, the viceroy and all 
those of Mexico were surprised, for 
they considered them lostbecause thep 
bad plunged into the land of Florida, 
and they bad bad no news of them for 
along time. It seemed to them a mars 
vel that they could sustain themselves 
for so long a time among beatben bee 
ing without a fortress where they 
might build strongbolds and without 
any Other relief. The viceroy immedt- 
ately issued an order in which be dez 
creed that, wherever they should be 
ordered, the necessary food and Tne 
dian porters should be given them; 
and wherever any refused to make 
provision, they could take by force 
what they needed without incurring 
any penalty. Chat order was so well 
Obeped that on the way before they 
reached the towns [f. clxxv, r] the peosz 
ple went out to meet them with fowls 
and f00d, 


@ Chapter XLIII. Of the favor they 
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found with the viceroy and inhabi- 
tants of Mexico. 


AIRoOm Panico to the 

great city of Mesti- 
No] tam Mexico is a dis- 
y4| tance of sixtpleagues. 
There are another sit= 
S12 ty leagues, both from 
Me reread [anico andfrom Mets 
icotothe port of Vera Cruz where one 
embarks for Spain and where those 
on their way to ew Spain land. Those 
three towns, which were settled by 
Spaniards, form a triangle, to wit, 
with Vera Cruz at the south, Panico 
at the east, and Mexico at the west, 
with a distance of sixty leagues one 
from the other. The land is so thicklp 
populated with Tndians that from 
town to town those which are farthest 
apart [f.clxxv,7] are separated only by 
aleagueor balfa league. Some of those 
who came from Florida remained in 
Panico for a month resting and others 
tor a fortnigbt—eachb as long as be 
wished, for no one showed a long face 
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toward bis guests, but gave them everp= 
thing they bad, and showed they were 
sorry when they bade them goodbye, 
Chis can be believed, for the food which 
the Indians gave as tribute was more 
than enougb for them, and there was 
nothing to buy or sellin that town, Few 
Spaniards were there and rejoiced to 
talk witb them, Che alcalde mayor dt- 
vided among all who wished to go to 
get it, all the clothing there belonging 
to the emperor (which is paid there / 
as taxes), Those who still bad coats 
of mail rejoiced, for each one found a 
borse there / for it, [f. clxxvi, r] Some 
got mounts, and those who could not 
(the majority of them) set out on their 
journey afoot, On their way they were 
wellreceived by the Indians who abode 
in their towns, and better served than 
they could bave been in their own 
bomes, even though they lived decent= 
lp as to food. for, if they asked an 
Tndian for a ben, be would bring 
four; and if they asked for some fruit, 
they would go off running for it, even 
if it were a league away, And if any 
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Christian were ill, they would carry 
bim from one town to the next in a 
chair. To whatever town thep came, 
the cacique, through the agency of an 
Tndian who carried a rod of justice in 
bis band (whom they call “‘tapile,’”’ 
signifying magistrate /), ordered them 
to be supplied witb provisions and 
Indians as bearers of any clothing 
they bad and for carrying those who 
[f. clxxvi, v7] were ill, as many as were 
needed, The viceroy sent a Portus 
guese to a distance of twenty leagues 
trom Mexico with a quantity of sugar, 
raisins, pomegranates, and other 
things given to sick people, for those 
who might bave need of them. jHe bad 
determined to clothe them all at the 
emperor’s cost, And the inbabitants 
of Mexico baving beard that they were 
coming, went out to meet them; and 
witb great courtesy requesting it as a 
favor, each one took to bis bome those 
whom be could and gave them cloth 
ing—each the best be could—so that 
be who was least well clad bad cloth-4 
ing worth thirty cruzadosandupwarod,. 
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Toall whocared to go to the lodging of 
the viceroy, the latter ordered clothing 
to be given, and those who were perz 
ons of quality ate at bis table. for 
men oft lesser sort, be bad atable in bis 
bouse for all [f. clxxvii, 7] who cared to 
eat atit, He was immediately informed 
whoeach one was, in order to showbim 
the bonor be merited. Some of the conz 
quistadors placed them all, both genz 
tlemenand peasants, at the same table 
with themselves and frequently made 
the servant sit shoulder to shoulder 
beside bis master, This was mainly 
done byartisans and men of low sort, 
However, those of better breeding, 
asked who each one was and differen= 
tiated among persons, But alldiod what 
they could witb great goodwill, each teil= 
ing those be bad in bis bouse not to be 
vered or besitate to take what was 
given them, for they bad formerly bez 
beld themselves in like circumstances 
and otbers bad belped them and that 
such was the custom in that land. 
May God reward them; and those 
whom jHe was pleased to let escape 
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from Florida and come to the land of 
Chrislf. clxxvii, *]tians, may it please 
jim that this be for His service; and 
to those who died there and all those 
who believe in Him and confess His 
bolpfaith, mayiHegrantthem through 
jAis mercy the glory of paradise. 


Amen, 

@ Chapter XLIII. Which declares 
certain diversities and peculiarities 
of the land of Florida; and the 
products and birds and animals of 
that land. 


SiRom the port of Es- 
piritu Santo, where 
| theplanded when they 
(EGakeilentered florida, to 
BEN theprovinceotOcute, 
ZalAla distance of about 
Eze) four hundred leagues 









soil is lean, and without a mountain 
or [f. clxxviii, 7] bill in it, The land ot 
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Ocute is the most fertile and vigorous 
and bas the most open forest and veryp 
excellent ficlds along the rivers, From 
Ocute to Cutifachiqui is a distance of 
about one bundred and thirty leagues, 
eigbty of which are witbout inbabit= 
ants and covered with many wild pine 
groves, Large rivers flow througb 
the uninbabited part. From Cutifa= 
chiqui to Xuala is a distance of about 
two bundred and fifty leagues, all the 
land being mountainous, Cutifachi= 
qui and Xuala are located on level 
ground, bigh, and witb excellent river 
meadows. Chence, as far as Chiaba, 
Coca, and Calise, the land is level, ory, 
and fertile, and greatly abounding in 
maize. From Xuala to Cascaluca is a 
distance of about two bundred and fif= 
ty leagues. From Cascaluca to the 
great river it is about three bundred 
leagues, the land being low and bav-e 
ing many swamps, Jrrom the great 
river onward, the land is bigber and 
open and the most densely populated 
of all the [and of Florida. Andalong[f 
clxxviii, 7] this river, from Aquixo to 
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[Pacaba and Coligoa, a distance of one 
bundred and fifty leagues, the land is 
leveland covered with open forest, and 
in places bas very fertile and pleasant 
ficlds. frrom Coligoa to Autiamque is 
a distance of about two bundred and 
fifty leagues of mountainous coune 
try. From Autiamque to Guacay is a 
distance of about two bundred and 
thirty leagues of level land. From Az 
guacay to Daycao, a distance of one 
bundred and twenty leagues, is all a 
mountainous country. From the port 
of Espiritu Santo to Apalache, they 
marched from east to west and north=s 
east; from Cutifachiqui to Xuala, 
from south to north; from Xuala to 
Coca, from east to west, from Coca 
to Cascaluca, and to the great river ag 
tar as the provinces of Quizquiz and 
Aquixo, from east to west; from Aa 
quixo to acaba, northward; trom 
[Pacaba to Tula, trom east to west; 
and from Tula to Autiamque, trom 
north to south, as far as the province 
of Guachoya and Daycao, Che bread 
whicbiseateninall (f. clxxix, r] the land 
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of Florida is of maize which resembles 
coarse millet. This maize is found in 
all the islands and Indies of Castile 
from the Antilles on. In Florida, 
there are also many walnuts, plums, 
mulberries, and grapes. They sow 
and barvest the maize, each one cultie 
vating bis own. Che fruits are come 
mon to all, for they grow very abund-z 
antly in the open fields, witbout it 
being necessary to plant or cultivate 
them. Uberever there are moune 
tains, there are chestnuts, Chey are 
somewhat smaller than those of 
Spain. from the great river weste 
ward, the walnuts differ from the 
Others, for they are easier to crush 
and sbaped like acorns. ffrom the 
great river to the port, they are, for 
the most part, bard and the trees and 
walnuts seem similar to those of 
Spain, In all parts of the country is a 
fruit [f. clxxix, |] which comes from a 
plant like “‘ligoacam,’’ which the nz 
dians sow. Che fruit resembles the 
royal pear, and bas an excellent smell 
and a delicious taste. Anotber plant 
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grows in the open field, which pro-z 
duces a fruit near the ground like the 
strawberry, which is very tasty. Che 
plums are of two kinds, red and gray, 
of the form and size of walnuts, Chey 
bave three or four stones. Chey are 
better than all those of Spain and they 
make much better dried ones of them. 
Only in the grapes can one perceive 
thelackot cultivation, which, althougb 
they are large bave large seeds, All 
the other fruits are very perfect and 
less harmful than those of Spain. In 
florida, are many bears and lions, 
wolves, deer, jackals, cats, and rab= 
bits, There are many wild fowl there, 
as large as peafowls, small partridg= 
eg [f. clxxx, r] like those ot Africa, 
cranes, ducks, turtle doves, thrushes, 
andsparrows, Chereare certain black 
birds which are larger than sparrows 
and smaller than starlings. Cbereare 
goshawks, falcons, sparrowbawks, and 
all the birds of prey found in Spain, 
The Mndians are well proportioned. 
Those of the flat lands are of taller 
stature and better built than those of 
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the mountains, Those of the interior 
are better supplied with maize and 
clothing native to the country than 
those of the coast. The land along the 
coast is lean and poor; and the more 
warlike people are along the coast. 
Jrom the port of Espiritu Santo to 
Apalachbe, and from Apalache to the 
river of Palmas / from east to west; 
from the river of Palmas to ew 
Spain, from north to south, witb a 
gentle coast, but with many shoals 
and bigh sand bills. 

Deo Gratias, 
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[f. clxxx, 7 | 
@ This relation of the discovery of 
Florida was printed in the 
bouse of Andre de Burgos, 
printer and gentleman 
of the bouse of the 
Lord Cardinal 
Infante. 

Mt was finished on the tenth day of 
February of the year one thousand 
five bundred and fifty-seven in 
the noble and ever loyal 
city of Lvora, 









Silveira. Undoubtedly the Fernao da Silveira who died 
at Evora in 1569, the son of Francisco da Silveira. He 
fought in Africa and India; and on his return to Portu- 
gal was held in high esteem by Joao III. and Queen 
Catharina. He was called the “heroic poet.” His family, 
which was localized about Evora, produced a number of 
poets. See Maximiliano Lemos, Encyclopedia Portugueza 
Illustrada, X. 162. 

Soto. The best biography in English of Hernando de 
Soto is that by Theodore Maynard, De Soto and the Con- 
quistadores (London, New York, and Toronto, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1930). Soto’s full name (see An- 
tonio del Solar y Taboada and José de Rijula y de 
Ochotorena, El Adelantado Hernando de Soto, Badajoz, 
1929, pp. 29-34, 41-46, 53-60) was Hernan (Hernan- 
do, Fernando) Méndez de Soto y Gutiérrez Cardefiosa; 
and on both sides he was descended from illustrious 
forebears. His parents were Francisco Méndez de Soto 
and Leonor Arias Tinoco, the latter of whom came from 
the city of Badajoz and was of Portuguese ancestry. 
Considerable confusion exists with regard to various de- 
tails of his life. He is said, for instance, to have been 
born in Villanueva de la Serena, Villanueva de Bar- 
carrota (today simply Barcarrota), the city of Badajoz, 
and Jerez de los Caballeros. The last place is probably 
the correct one for that was the home of his parents (see 
Solar and Rijula, pp. 38-39). Again, his birth has been 
placed as early as 1496 and as late as 1501. If he was 
forty-two at the time of his death, he must have been 
born in 1500 or 1501. His first journey to the new 
world probably occurred in 1519 instead of in 1514 as 
some say. In the Indies, he served under the notorious 
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Pedrarias Davila, by whom he was sent on several raid- 
ing and punitive expeditions, and, in 1524, he took 
part in the expedition against Gil Gonzalez Davila un- 
der the command of Francisco Fernandez de Cérdoba, 
during which he was captured and then released by the 
former. Later, he was made regidor of Leén, in Guate- 
mala, and shortly after was invited to take part in the 
conquest of Peru. For this he furnished a contingent of 
men and a number of horses, and was considered next 
in importance after Francisco and Hernando Pizarro. 
He succeeded in capturing the last Inca ruler, Atahu- 
allpa (the Atabalipa of the text) and shared heavily in 
the spoils of the conquest. In Peru, he contracted rela- 
tions with Leonor Coya, daughter of the chief Guayna- 
capac, by whom he had a natural daughter, also called 
Leonor (see “Testamento de Dofia Leonor Coya,” Ar- 
chivo de Indias, 109-1-15-20/4; published in Solar and 
Rijula, ut supra, pp. 191-197). While still in Guate- 
mala he had formed a partnership with Hernan Ponce 
de Leén and Francisco Campanén, each obligating him- 
self to share equally in all his possessions with the other 
two. The latter died shortly after the triple compact was 
made. A later agreement made with Ponce de Leén, 
however, became the matter of a long lawsuit between 
Ponce de Leén and his heirs and Isabel de Bobadilla. 
A copy of the latter agreement, dated at Cuzco, June 
27, 1535, as reaffirmed at Havana, May 13, 1539, five 
days before the expedition left for Florida, is in AI, 50- 
2-55 /10, Papeles de Justicia, no. 750 (a), pieza 1°. fols. 
56-62 (published in Solar and Rijula, ut supra, pp. 79- 
89; copy of the original contract of 1535 also among the 
Harkness Papers in the Library of Congress, g.v., be- 
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low). Shortly after his return to Spain in 1536, Soto 
married Isabel de Bobadilla (the daughter of Pedrarias), 
whose mother (also Isabel de Bobadilla) was a relative 
of that Beatrice de Bobadilla, the friend and confidante 
of Isabel the Catholic. It might be of interest to recall 
here that the sister of his wife had married Balboa, the 
discoverer of the Pacific, who was also from Jerez de 
los Caballeros. In Spain, prior to his departure on his 
Florida expedition, he was admitted into the Order of 
Santiago (see Solar and Rijula, ut supra, pp. 123-155). 
By nature, Soto, although a product of his age, seems 
to have been far more humane than most of his con- 
temporaries, but on occasion (and generally only when 
he deemed it necessary) he could be ruthless enough. 
He inspired almost unquestioning obedience in his 
followers, but by his rashness and lack of judgment at 
times, joined with a streak of obstinacy, notwithstanding 
many admirable traits, he seems to have lacked some 
of the qualities of a great leader. For accounts and 
estimates of Soto, see the following: Oviedo, in Bourne, 
Narratives of the Career of Hernando de Soto, II. 59; 
Prescott, Conquest of Peru; Buckingham Smith, Narratives 
of the Career of Hernando de Soto (New York, 1866), pp. 
ix-xxvi (reprinted in Bourne, ut supra, II. 169-192); 
Maynard, ut supra; and Francis Borgia Steck, Neglected 
Aspects of the De Soto Expedition, a reprint from Mid- 
America, July, 1932. 

Among the papers of the Harkness Collection in the 
Library of Congress, three have reference to Soto: 1. 
A “Carta de compafiia e hermandad,” signed by 
Captains Hernan Ponce de Leén and Hernando de 
Soto: “a renewal and ratification of a fraternal 
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partnership which had existed between them for 
eighteen or nineteen years, in which they agree to 
share whatever they may have or obtain by profit, min- 
ing, in war, or from any other source; also any royal 
commissions for offices or commands” (Cuzco, June 
27, 1535; see above for mention of a third renewal of 
this contract). 2. A “Carta de poder” given by Ponce de 
Leén to Captain Hernando de Soto: “Full authority to 
recover gold, jewels, merchandise, horses, ships, ne- 
groes, Indians, and give receipts therefor; to conduct 
all phases of suits; to petition the Crown for offices and 
cedulas and provisiones of haciendas in reward for his serv- 
ices; to enter into contracts; to purchase and rent prop- 
erty; to appoint procuradores in his place and revoke 
such appointment” (Cuzco, July 12, 1535). 3. A “bill 
for merchandise” bought by Soto. The “items include 
velvet, silk, linen, satin, gloves, a velvet cap, a brush, 
some thread. Some of them were taken by Roman, 
some by Picarro, the tailor, and one item by De Soto’s 
Indian” (July 10-31, 1536). See The Harkness Collection 
in the Library of Congress. Calendar of Spanish Manu- 
scripts concerning Peru, 1531-1651 (Washington, 1932), 
compiled by Stella R. Clemence, Nos. 83, 86, and 97. 
Other papers are listed in the calendar of documents in 
Vol. II. of Catdlogo de los Fondos Americanos del Archivo 
de Protocolos de Sevilla (Madrid, 1930), published by the 
Instituto Hispano-Cubano de Historia de América. In 
the first (No. 222), dated February 27, 1538, “Don Fer- 
nando de Soto, adelantado of Florida and governor of 
the Island of Cuba, in the name of Nufio de Tovar, ob- 
ligates himself to pay to Nicolas de Aramburu, acting 
for Pascual de Andagoya, regidor of Panama, two hun- 
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dred ducats of gold, which the aforesaid Nufio de To- 
var, in the name of the above-mentioned Andagoya col- 
lected from Pedro and Melchor de Espinosa” (the en- 
tire document is reproduced in Appendix VI, pp. 469- 
471). In the second (No. 469), dated January 8, 1540, 
“Captain Fernan Ponce de Len, acting for Dofia Isabel 
de Bobadilla, wife of Don Fernando de Soto, governor 
and captain general of the conquests of Florida and the 
island of Fernandina, gives his power of attorney to 
Francisco Hurtado and to Diego del Castillo, to solicit 
the certification of the 792,000 maravedis which were 
taken from him for his Majesty’s service” p. 112. In the 
third (No. 497), dated March 13, 1540, “Cristobal Fran- 
cesquin and Diego Martinez, public bankers, acting for 
Don Hernando de Soto, adelantado of Florida, give 
power of attorney to Gonzalo de Herrera to collect for 
the aforesaid adelantado, the 300,000 maravedis de juro 
corresponding to the two preceding years” (reproduced 
in Appendix X, pp. 478-479). Much material, still un- 
published in full, exists in the Archives of the Indies 
(Al) in Seville. 

Pedrdrias Davila. His correct name was Pedro Arias de 
Avila. He was probably born at Segovia about the year 
1440 and died at Leén, Nicaragua, in July, 1530. For 
information concerning his career, see Clement R. 
Markham’s translation of Pascual de Andagoya’s Narra- 
tive of the Proceedings of Pedrarias Davila in the Provinces 
of Tierra Firme or Castilla del Oro, and of the Discovery of 
the South Sea and the Coasts of Peru and Nicaragua (Hak- 
luyt Society Publications, No. XXXIV, London, 1865) 
—taking note that Markham’s translations are not al- 
ways above reproach; Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, 





Coleccién de los Viages (Madrid, 1825-1837); Helps, 
Spanish Conquest in America (London, 1861): I. 373-520, 
76-86; Maynard, ut supra. 


.| Pizarro. Probably Francisco Pizarro is meant here. Her- 


nando (Fernando) Pizarro was the half brother of the 
great commander and of all the sons of their common 
father the only legitimate child. Francisco Pizarro, the 
conqueror of Peru, marqués de las Charcas y de los Ata- 
billos, was born in Trujillo, Caceres, in 1470, or some- 
what later, and was assassinated in Lima, June 26, 1541. 
For information relative to his career, see Prescott, Con- 
quest of Peru; Helps, Spanish Conquest in America; Ré- 
mulo Ciineo-Vidal, Vida del Conquistador del Pert (Bar- 
celona, 1925); Maynard, ut supra. There are a number of 
Pizarro letters in the Henry E. Huntington Library and 
Art Gallery, at San Marino, California. See also the cal- 
endar of The Harkness Collection in the Library of Con- 
gress, for various material connected with Pizarro and 
his expedition; also the early Peruvian manuscripts in 
the New York Public Library. 

Hernando Pizarro was born in Trujillo some time be- 
fore Francisco and is said to have died in the same city 
in 1578. Reared to the profession of arms, he fought 
with his father in the Italian and other campaigns. He 
only (after Francisco Pizarro) exceeded Soto in author- 
ity during the Peruvian conquest. Before his death he 
apparently became blind (see Clemence, The Harkness 
Collection, p. 252 “Carta de poder,” of May 25, 1578, 
given by Pizarro and his wife to Martin de Anpuero). 
Three documents concerning him are recorded in the 
Catdlogo de los Fondos Americanos del Archivo de Protoco- 
los de Sevilla, II. namely, Nos. 196, 451, and 606. See 
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also Prescott, Conquest of Peru; and Enciclopedia Univer- 
sal (Espasa), XLV. 183-184; and Caineo Vidal, ut supra. 
Atabalipa. That is, Atahuallpa, the last Inca ruler. 
Cruzados. The cruzado was a silver coin first minted in 
Castile during the reign of Enrique II. It took its name 
from the cross on the obverse. At first it was valued at 
one silver maravedi, but the value was later reduced to 
a third that amount. The cruzado of the text, however, 
was a later gold coin minted during the reign of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. At first this was equivalent to seven 
pesetas, but by the end of the seventeenth century, the 
value had risen to ten pesetas. A document of 1489 
states that it was equal to a ducat. See Enciclopedia Uni- 
versal (Espasa), XVI. 683; and Fray Liciniano Saez, 
Demostracion hist6rica del verdadero Valor de todas las 
Monedas que corrian en Castilla durante el Reynado del 
Sefior Don Enrique IV (Madrid, 1805), p. 283. 

Reales, Hakluyt in his translation of the Relagam (Vir- 
ginia richly valued, London, 1609) says wrongly 60,000, 
as do the French translation of 1685 and the translation 
of the latter into English (1686). The real was a silver 
coin first minted in Castile. The earliest coin struck was 
probably equivalent to the sixty-sixth part of a marco (or 
50 castellanos), but this was later changed by the Catho- 
lic Kings to the sixty-seventh part. The present real, 
which is no longer coined as such, is valued at twenty- 
five centimos. Values are still largely quoted in reals, 
especially by the common people. See Enciclopedia 
Universal (Espasa), XLIX. 1008-1009. 

Casa de Contratacion. The Casa de Contratacié6n or India 
House of Trade intervened largely in the early Spanish 
expeditions to America. It was created by royal cédula 
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of February 14, 1503, and was to consist of three ofh- 
cials, namely, a factor, a treasurer, and a notary (see 
Joseph de Veitia Linage, Norte de la Contratacion de las 
Indias Occidentales, Seville, 1672, pp. 2-3). See also 
Bernard Moses, “The Casa de Contratacion of Seville,” 
in Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 
1894 (Washington, 1895), pp. 93-123. 

Juan de Afiasco. Juan de Afiasco, who was evidently born 
in Seville, joined Soto there after the latter’s return 
from Peru; and on the organization of the expedition 
was made its accountant, this being one of the royal 
official positions of the expedition. On November 14, 
1536, he witnessed the “conveyance of dower by the 
widow of Pedrarias Davila to Hernando de Soto, in 
consideration of the espousal of her daughter” (see 
Buckingham Smith, Narratives of the Career of Hernando 
de Soto, p. 264, note). Smith also (p. 273) publishes a 
translation of a royal cédula of Valladolid, May 4, 1537, 
granting him authority to trade with the Indians of 
Florida “so long as there are no duties on imports in 
that province.” On May 13, 1539, five days before the 
expedition left Havana for Florida, he witnessed two 
documents, namely, the second renewal of the contract 
between Soto and Hernan Ponce de Leén, and the full 
authorization given by Soto to Ponce de Leén to redeem 
his rights in the silks of Granada in which Soto had 
made an investment (see Solar and Rijula, ut supra, pp. 
89, 206). On the day of departure from Havana, to- 
gether with Juan Gaytan, the treasurer, and Luis Her- 
nandez de Biedma, the factor, he wrote to the king to 
the effect that Soto had been detained in Cuba longer 
than he had wished (see B. Smith, ut supra, p. 273). 
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Soto, as is shown by the text, seems at all times to have 
reposed considerable reliance upon him. 

Luis Moscoso de Alvarado. Luis Moscoso de Alvarado 
was born in Badajoz in 1505 and died in Peru about 
1561. He was the son of Comendador Alonso Herndn- 
dez de Diosdado and Isabel de Alvarado, inhabitants of 
Zafra (see Solar and Rijula, p. 329). He was a relative 
of Pedro de Alvarado and participated with the latter in 
some of his enterprises, thereby gaining considerable 
profit; and took part in the early Peruvian campaign. 
He later went to Spain, where he entered upon a life of 
dissipation and soon lost most of his possessions. He 
joined Soto’s expedition and after the death of the latter 
led the remnant of the band to Mexico, reaching Panuco 
on September 10, 1543. I woof his brothers, namely, Juan 
de Alvarado and Cristébal de Mosquera, accompanied 
him (see Solar and Rijula, p. 329). He witnessed the 
agreement made between Soto and Ponce de Leén at 
Cuzco, on June 27, 1535 (see ante, note 2); and on July 
10, 1535, at Cuzco, he gave a “Carta de poder” to Antén 
Ruiz de Guevara “to claim and collect all gold, silver, 
jewels, negro slaves, horses, and Indians belonging to 
him as assignee of Adelantado Pedro de Alvarado and 
to give letters of payment and quittance therefor, with 
full powers to act in any conflict arising therefrom” (see 
Clemence, The Harkness Collection in the Library of Con- 
gress, No. go). 

The only Tovar mentioned in the “Relacion de las 
Personas que pasaron a la Florida para la Empresa de 
Hernando de Soto” (see Solar and Rijula, pp. 275- 
334) is one “Diego de Tovar, son of Rodrigo de Tovar 
and Beatrice de Segovia, inhabitants of Marchena (see 
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p. 327). He is not mentioned in the list reproduced by 
Buckingham Smith of those who returned from Florida 
(Smith, pp. 292-299). Garcilaso de la Vega, La Florida 
del Inca (Lisbona, 1605), says (fol. 10) that Nufio Touar 
was one of the sixty conquistadors of Peru and that he 
was a native of Xerez de Badajoz. 

Juan Rodriguez Lobillo is called Johan Ruiz Lobillo 
by Rangel (see post, note 53). He is given in the list of 
those who returned from Florida, and the place of his 
residence as Ronda (see Buckingham Smith, Narratives, 
p. 296). A Juan Ruiz Lobillo gave a “Carta de poder” 
to one Beranga in Xauxa, Peru, on February 22, 1634 
(see Clemence, The Harkness Collection, No. 58). Docu- 
ments Nos. 161 and 163 of Catdlogo de los Fondos Ameri- 
canos del Archivo de Protocolos de Sevilla also treat of 
Juan Ruiz Lobillo, former conquistador and settler of 
Peru. It is probable that this is the same man as the Juan 
Rodriguez Lobillo of our text. 

Isabel de Bobadilla. See ante, note 2. She married Her- 
nando de Soto in 1537. Upon his departure for Florida, 
Soto left her in virtual charge of the government of 
Cuba (but see post, note 46). She was an able and strong- 
willed woman. On the occasion of her marriage, her 
mother executed a document (“Escritura de dote y arras 
de Dofia Isabel de Bobadilla”) by which the dower given 
with her daughter amounted in value to six thousand 
ducats, and consisted of the cattle, mares, and their in- 
crease, as well as all the buildings of a ranch in Panama 
owned by Pedrarias Davila. See Solar and Rajula, ut 
supra, pp. 157-166 (original of this document in AI, 50- 
2-55/10, Papeles de Justicia, 750). Before he left Ha- 
vana for Florida, Soto gave his wife (May 17, 1539) 
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power of attorney by which she was authorized to ad- 
minister all his properties during his absence (see this 
in Solar and Rijula, pp. 167-177—original in AI, 50- 
2-55/10). On June 2, 1539, only about a fortnight after 
her husband’s departure for Florida, Isabel, by virtue of 
the power of attorney given her, summoned Hern4n 
Ponce de Leén by due course of law to state whether he 
were in accordance with the documents of partnership 
contract he had signed with Soto (see ante, note 2), for 
it had been reported that he had stated before royal 
notary that he had signed the contracts under compul- 
sion (see Solar and Réjula, pp. 179-184; original in 
Al, 50-2-55/10). This was the beginning of the long 
lawsuit between these two and the heirs of Ponce de 
Leén. It is perhaps doubtful that Isabel died shortly 
after hearing of her husband’s death. 

Conquer. A long document of April 20, 1537 (conserved | 12: p. 7. 
in Al, 32-4-29/35—another copy in 50-2-55/r10) 
granted to Hernando de Soto the titles of governor, 
captain general, and adelantado of Florida. This speci- 
fied fully the conditions under which the expedition 
was to be undertaken. Another royal decree of equal 
date conferred on him also the governorship of the 
island of Cuba (see Coleccién de Documentos inéditos . . . 
de América y Oceania, XXII. 534-546—see English 
translation by Buckingham Smith in his Narratives, pp- 
266-272). Another decree, dated Valladolid, May 4, 
1537, also set forth that Soto was to be governor of 
Cuba during the period of the conquest, but that he 
was to appoint an alcalde mayor (who must also be a 
lawyer) to act as his agent during his absence (see Col. 
de Doc. inéd. ... de Ultramar, IV. 431-437—original in 
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AI, 79-4-1). A separate decree of the same date (AI, 
50-2-55/10) also granted him the titles of adelantado 
and captain general of Florida (see this in Solar and Ri- 
jula, pp. 289-290). By a decree of August 18, 1537, Soto 
was granted permission to take what food was necessary 
from Cuba (AI, 32-4-29/35) and on August 20, he 
was granted additional privileges (AI, ibid.). On Au- 
gust 14, 1543, a decree dispatched from Valladolid, 
granted the title of governor of the island of Fernandina 
(an early name of the island of Cuba) to Licentiate 
Juanes de Avila in place of Soto from whom no news 
had been received (Col. de Doc. inéd.,...de Ultramar, 
VI. 190-195—original in AI, 46-4-1/33). Licentiate 
Bartolomé Ortiz had been alcalde mayor for Soto in 
Cuba (Col. de Doc. inéd. . .. de Ultramar, V1. 204-209— 
original in AI, 47-2-23 /18). 

Narvaez. Alvar Niifiez Cabeza de Vaca, treasurer of 
the expedition of Panfilo de Narvaez to Florida in 1527, 
was one of four survivors of that expedition to reach 
Mexico. His narrative of 1542 will be reproduced in 
facsimile, with a new translation into English in a fu- 
ture volume to be published by The Florida State His- 
torical Society. For information relative to the Narvaez 
expedition, see Buckingham Smith, Relation of Alvar 
Nufiez Cabeca de Vaca (New York, 1871); Lowery, The 
Spanish Settlements (New York, 1901), pp. 172-212; 
and Bolton, Spanish Borderlands (New Haven, 1921), 
pp: 26-45. 

Dorantes. Andrés Dorantes, one of the four survivors 
of the Narvaez expedition. 

Reales. Buckingham Smith in his translation, following 
Hakluyt (1609), the French translation of 1685, and the 
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English translation of 1686, says wrongly 60,000 reals. 
Niece. In his will, which is dated San Cristobal de la 
Habana, May 10, 1639, Soto makes provision for this 
relative as follows: “Also, I order that, inasmuch as I 
= Isabel de Soto, my niece, in marriage to Don Car- 
os Enriquez, and it was arranged that I should give her 
at her marriage whatever dowry I might wish to give, I 
order that three thousand ducats be given him from my 
property, which are included in the dowry of marriage 
of the said Dofia Isabel de Soto, my niece” (Solar and 
Rijula, p. 214). Buckingham Smith (Narratives, p. | 
276) also translates this passage of the will, but mis- 
translates “sobrina” as “cousin.” 

Fernandez. It has been generally assumed that one of 
these Portuguese who accompanied Soto was the author 
of the present relation. 

Geiras. A land measure denoting the area a team of oxen 
can plough in a day. By some it is given as a rectangle 
120 x 240 feet. Roughly it might be considered as the 
equivalent of the French arpent or the English acre. 
Biedma. The correct name is Luis Fernandez de Biedma, 
not “Antonio” as here. He was appointed factor of the 
expedition by a royal decree of Madrid, December 10, 
1537; and his duties were outlined in a later decree of 
Valladolid, January 14, 1538 (original in AI, 32-4-29— 
35). He wrote a relation of the expedition which was 
published in a rather free French translation by Henri 
Ternaux-Compans (Voyages Relations et Mémoires origi- 
naux pour servir d l’Histoire de l’ Amérique, Paris, 1841, 
XX, 51-106). An English adaptation made from the 
French of Ternaux-Compans was published by B. F. 
French, Historical Collection of Louisiana (Philadelphia, 
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1850), and a translation from the same source appeared 
in William B. Rye, Discovery and Conquest of Terra Flo- 
rida (London, 1851). It was published in Spanish for the 
first time by Buckingham Smith in his Coleccién de 
varios Documentos para la Historia de la Florida (Londres, 
1857); and in his Narratives of the Career of Hernando de 
Soto (New York, 1866), Smith published a new Eng- 
lish translation (pp. 229-261). It was also published in 
Spanish in Colecctén de Doc. inéd.. . . de América, III. 
(1865), 414-441. Fernandez de Biedma also signed the 
letter from the royal officials to the Spanish monarch, 
written from Havana on May 18, 1539, announcing 
that the expedition was about to leave Cuba for Florida 
(see Col. de Doc. inéd. . .. de Ultramar, V1. 54-56—origi- 
nal manuscript in AI, 51-1-34, No. 1;—and translation 
into English by Buckingham Smith, Narratives, pp. 
281-282). His account (probably official) of the expe- 
dition is short, but on the whole an excellent report. 
Anasco. See ante, note 9. 

Juan Gaytén. A document in AI, 32-4-29/35 contains a 
decree of May 4, 1537, outlining the duties of the 
treasurer of the expedition, Diego de Corral, but this 
man evidently did not go on the expedition after all. 
Another decree in the same legajo is addressed to one 
Jorge Gaytan. Gaytdn signed the letter of May 18, 1539 
(see ante, note 19). He was one of those who returned 
from Florida (see Buckingham Smith, Narr., p. 295) 
where he is mentioned as a native of Talavera la Reina. 
Six hundred men. Fernandez de Biedma says there were 
620 men and 223 horses (see B. Smith, Narr., p. 221). 
Solar and Rijula (pp. 275-334) give a list of those who 
went on the expedition—almost 650 in number. How- 
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ever, the list (original in AI, 45-1~-1/17) is not alto- 
gether accurate, for the names of some who actually 
went do not appear; and others whose names are in the 
list evidently did not go. In the list, it is interesting to 
note, is the name of Juan Coles, the witness cited by 
Garcilaso de la Vega in his La Florida del Inca, who he 
said furnished him valuable material for his book. The 
entry relative to Coles is as follows: “Juan Coles, son of 
Juan Coles and Luisa Rodriguez, inhabitants of Zafra” 
(p. 323). All but three of the Portuguese mentioned in 
the text can be identified in this list, but they are men- 
tioned as being inhabitants of Badajoz (probably in order 
to avoid any charge of taking foreigners on the expedi- 
tion). Those who have been identified are André de 
Vasconcelos, Men Rodriguez (probably the “Mem” of 
the text), Alvaro Hernandez (for Alvaro Fernandez), 
Benito Hernandez (for Bento Fernandez), Juan Cordero 
(for loam Cordeiro), and Esteban Pegado. See also 
post, note 24. 

Daughter. The governor of the Canaries was a cousin of | 23: p. 17. 
Isabel de Bobadilla, and his natural daughter was named 
Leonor. See Maynard, De Soto and the Conquistadores, 


eazee 
Whitsuntide The cabildo of the city of Santiago, in a | 24: p. 17. 
letter of July 26, 1538 (abstract in Col. de Doc. inéd.... 
de Ultramar, V1. 36-37; and apparently given in full 
in B. Smith, Narr., pp. 288-291, where he wrongly 
dates it 1539) mentions the arrival in Cuba of Soto and 
his men on June 7 with five ships and 600 men and says 
that preparations were being made for the voyage to 
Florida. As his alcalde mayor he had appointed Licentiate 
Bartolomé Ortiz. The arrival in Cuba is noted also in a 
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letter of July 20, 1538 (Col. de Doc. inéd. .. . de Ultra- 
mar, WI. 27-35) by Gonzalo de Guzman, formerly 
lieutenant governor in Cuba, as follows: “On June 7, 
Adelantado Don Hernando de Soto reached this port 
with six vessels and a fine body of men, about five hun- 
dred in all, who say they comprise the whole body” (p. 
33). Lhe arrival is mentioned also in a letter of August 
I, 1538, written by Bernardo de Quesada, procurator 
of Santiago (ibid., pp. 39-42), who says: “On June 9 of 
this present year, there arrived in this island of Cuba 
and city of Santiago, Hernando de Soto, governor of 
this island and adelantado of Florida, with over five 
hundred men” (p. 39). 

Need. In his letter of July 20, 1538 (see ante, note 24) 
Gonzalo de Guzman says (pp. 33-34) in speaking of the 
arrival of Soto and his men in Cuba: “They disem- 
barked at this port and were lodged in this city, and in 
the farms of the inhabitants thereof, from which all 
have received much inconvenience; for since many ships 
coming from the coast of Tierra Firme are always put- 
ting in at this port, the greatest and sole profit of the 
inhabitants of this city is that of selling them all the 
provisions which they obtain and possess. And on that 
account and because this year has been very unproduc- 
tive, we have had so great a lack of food that there was 
not even enough for all the inhabitants. And it comes 
to pass that, although the people had need of it, he has 
so much need of it that it seems to me that, without abun- 
dance of food, neither war nor pacification can be made. 
And, together with this, [there is] less money with 
which to provide food, wherever it can be found. What 
I have regretted in him is that he is planning to stay in 















































this island until this may be remedied in one way or 
another; and that, in fact, the inhabitants have suffered 
and are suffering much inconvenience because of the 
food which they are giving to all his men at their own 
expense. Outside of this, I see ability and so good a 
manner in his person that I believe he will achieve a 
better result than the previous ones. Please God that 
this may not be so prejudicial to the island, that we 
inhabitants thereof may have to abandon it; for, be- 
sides having supported and supporting him and his men, 
we learn that they are going to take some of our young 
men and inhabitants away with them; and without 
them we can give up everything and live with difficulty 
in the land. He has his eyes and his thought so fixed on 
Florida that he will give little heed to the loss of this 
land. We can not help complaining loudly for the pres- 
ent and because of what I have mentioned, for espe- 
cially we are expecting the Indians in revolt to cause great 
harm daily, and since the aforementioned Soto came 
they have done us a great deal of hurt, so that, although 
the island has greater need of aid, a greater loss comes 
upon it. For we are sure that he can not leave here these 
eight months, and although there is not enough to feed 
the natives, the necessity of feeding five hundred men 
at the latters’ expense, whatever remedy is sought it 
can not but come late.” 

Quesada (see ante, note 24) says also (pp. 39—40): “He 
was lodged in this city of Santiago and its environs and 
on the farms of the inhabitants of this city, and they 
have been fed until now without the inhabitants having 
had any gain therefrom. The inhabitants of this city are 
in revolt, because for two years, one after the other, the 
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weather has been very poor for the raising of provisions. 
On this account, the inhabitants are experiencing con- 
siderable trouble in supporting so many people at their 
own expense. Since this island has been a mother for 
the settling of New Spain and the supplying of Tierra 
Firme, and since after the discovery of Peru, many pro- 
visions and horses and Spanish Christians have left this 
island, it is considerably depopulated and bereft of any 
one to act for it, and if your Majesty does not remedy it, 
it is headed clear for destruction. 

“Tts destruction is that Governor Hernando de Soto 
is going away on his conquest of Florida and will try to 
take all the Spaniards who are most useful in keeping 
this island peaceful, and prevent the inhabitants of this 
island from selling horses or provisions to Tierra Firme 
or Peru; for hitherto, the inhabitants have been aided 
by selling horses and provisions to the ships coming to 
look for them for Tierra Firme and Peru. Since Gov- 
ernor Hernando de Soto is now preventing that, as I 
have said, the inhabitants of this island and your 
Majesty’s subjects are receiving very great injury and 
the country is being depopulated. And although your 
Majesty has little income in this island at present, it 
has been because of supporting other places where 
your Majesty has many subjects and much income.” 
See also, post, note 37. 

Houses. For the early history of Santiago de Cuba, see 
Irene A. Wright, The early History of Cuba, 1492-1586 
(New York, 1916). 

Mamei. The mammee apple, sometimes called the St. 
Domingo apricot ( Mammea Americana). Both tree and 
fruit were described by Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo y 
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Valdés in his Historia general y natural de las Indias 
(Madrid ed., 1851-1852), I., book VIII, chapter XX, 
“Del Arbol mamey 6 de su fructa, llamada assi mismo 
mamey,” pp. 305-307; and by Bernabé Cobo, Historia 
del Mundo Nuevo (Seville, 1890-1893), II. 20-21. The 
fruit, which is still much esteemed today, has also me- 
dicinal value. 

Potatoes. The cassava root has played an important réle 
in the history of the world. The land of its origin is still 
a moot question (see Wiener, Africa and the Discovery of 
America, Philadelphia, 1920-1922, I. 210-216). The 
name “cassava” properly designates the starchy con- 
tent of the plant, but has been extended to the plant 
itself. The proper common name is “manioc” and the 
commercial product is called “tapioca.” There are two 
varieties, the bitter and the sweet, so designated from 
the amount of prussic acid present. The sweet variety 
has been grown extensively in Florida for many years and 
to some extent in other southern states of the United 
States. See Harvey W. Wiley, Sweet Cassava: its Cul- 
ture, Properties, and Uses, Bull. No. 44, Division of 
Chemistry, United States Department of Agriculture 
(Washington, 1894); and Charles C. Moore, Cassava: its 
Content of Hydrocyanic Acid and Starch and other Proper- 
ties, Bull. No. 106, ibid. (Washington, 1907). Much has 
been written about this plant, both in old and modern 
works, Among early writers, consult Gonzalo Fernan- 
dez de Oviedo y Valdés, Historia general y natural de las 
Indias (Madrid, 1851), I., book VII, chap. II., “Del pan 
de las Indias que se llama cagabi . . .”; José de Acosta, 
Historia natural y moral de las Indias (Seville, 1590), pp. 
239-240 (Eng. transl., The natyrall and morall Historie 
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of the East and West Indies, London, 1604, pp. 257-258); 
and Jean Baptiste du Tertre, Histoire Generale des An- 
tilles habiteés par les Frangois (Paris, 1667-1671), IL., 
Traite III, section XIV, pp. 112-118. 

Meat. These wild cattle and hogs had escaped from the 
Spaniards who introduced them into the island of Es- 
pafiola and others of the West Indies. The wild cattle, 
especially, were destined to play a large part in the con- 
quering and peopling of America. To exploit them, 
men of various nationalities formed themselves into 
bands, especially in Espafiola and later in Jamaica; and 
from the method employed in curing the carcasses of 
the cattle, were called buccaneers (from the Indian word 
boucan). See Exquemelin’s interesting narrative, Buca- 
niers of America, which first appeared in Dutch, but was 
later translated into many languages. Many dogs also 
escaped from civilization. 

Cuba. The island of Cuba, exclusive of the Isle of Pines 
and many of the nearby keys, has an area of about 43,000 
sq. mi. It is 730 miles long by 20 to go miles wide. 
Houses. For the early history of Havana, see Irene A. 
Wright, Historia documentada de San Cristobal de la Ha- 
bana en el Siglo XVI (Havana, 1927); and The early 
History of Cuba. 

Island. Santiago was the metropolitan see for Florida 
during the Spanish occupation of the latter. See James 
Alexander Robertson, “Notes on early Church Gov- 
ernment in Spanish Florida,” in Catholic Historical Re- 
view, XVIL., July, 1931, pp. 151-174. 

Hands. Buckingham Smith, evidently following Hak- 
luyt, who makes the same error, mistranslates this pas- 


sage, saying “with a cudgel in his hands.” 
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Brother-in-law. The French translation of 1685 and its | 34: p. 23. 
English translation of 1686 call Carlos a cousin of Soto. 
In reality he had married Soto’s niece (see ante, note 16). 
Eastern. So in our text, but certainly an error for “west- | 35: p. 24. 
ern.” This was probably an error of the printer, who 
must have mistaken the word “loeste” meaning “west” 
for “leste” meaning “east.” Hakluyt corrected the error 
without comment. 
Bayamo. The Spanish town of Bayamo—called from its | 36: p. 24. 
old Indian name—was founded by the conquistador, 
Diego Velazquez (see Wright, Early History of Cuba). 
The town is located on the Bayamo River, a branch of 
the Cauto. In his letter of July 20, 1538, Gonzalo Guz- 
mn notes (Col. de Doc. inéd. .. . de Ultramar, VI. 32- 
33) that the inhabitants of Bayamo were considering 
changing its location, and asks that they be forbidden 
to do this. 
Indians. The Bishop of Cuba, writing to Charles V. on | 37: p. 24. 
August 15, 1539 (Col. de Doc. inéd. . . . de Ultramar, 
VI. 58) said: “As soon as Soto arrived, he ordered that 
no person, under penalty of death, should sell horses 
or provisions outside the island. He has taken 250 
horses, has supported 500 men for almost a year, and 
has taken provisions for another year—all this without 
paying scarcely any money. How much hurt he has 
caused the inhabitants who maintain themselves by 
their farms and their animals! Add to this that he has 
taken with him the men of the island who are of use 
in war. This will cause the Indians to revolt and it is 
to be feared that they will leave not a single Christian 
alive.” See also ante, note 25. 
Gonzalo de Guzman, in a letter to the monarch on 
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August 28, 1539 (abstract by Mufioz in Col. de Doc. 
inéd. .. . de Ultramar, VI. 59-60) said: “Soto, in addi- 
tion to having been a year with his men eating at the 
expense of the inhabitants, committed two very griev- 
ous wrongs: 1. By depriving the island of its greatest 
source of gain, for he ordered that neither provisions 
nor horses be exported, since which time no vessels 
have been coming here and the people are in a des- 
perate condition. 2. By taking Porcallo, who was in the 
province of the city of Trinidad in the middle of the 
island, who by himself had more wealth than four ports 
together and was greatly feared. Soto is sending every- 
thing to Florida where he will have to stay and this is- 
land is done for.” The account of Juan de Agramonte, 
written at Santiago, on September 3, 1539 (AI, 54-1- 
34, No. 2; also published in Col. de Doc. inéd.... de 
Ultramar, VI. 61-68) says: “The other reason [for the 
desperate condition of the island] is that Governor Don 
Hernando de Soto ordered, under penalty of death, 
that no person withdraw from this island any horses or 
provisions...” 

The royal officials in their letter to the king on May 
18, 1539 (see ante, note 19) stated that Soto was about 
to leave for Florida with nine ships, 237 horses, 330 
foot, and altogether 513 men excluding the sailors. He 
also had 300 loaves of cassava bread, 2500 shoulders of 
bacon, and 2500 fanegas of maize; and in order to in- 
sure a continuous supply of provisions he had bought 
up many pasturages. 

Lizards. Alligators. 
More. The maja (Epicrates angulifer), which is still 


found. As the narrator says, it is harmless to people. It 
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reaches a length of about twelve feet and feeds on birds 
and small mammals. The name is also applied in Cuba 
to another snake (Tropidophis malanurus) which seldom 
reaches over a yard in length. 

Porcallo. Vasco Porcallo de Figueroa was born in Ca- 
ceres, Spain, in the second half of the fifteenth century 
and died in Puerto Principe, Cuba (which he had 
founded), in 1550. His family was of noble extraction 
and related to the Dukes of Feria. Entering upon the 
profession of arms, he served with distinction in Spain 
and Italy; and when still a young man went to America 
and soon settled in Cuba, becoming the original settler 
in the province of Camaguey. There he founded the 
settlement of San Juan de los Remedios which soon 
attained to considerable importance. He was Diego 
VelAzquez’s first choice for the leader of the expedition 
on which Cortés entered. He became one of the wealthi- 
est landowners in Cuba and one of the most ruthless. 
He was very active. He became procurator in Sancti 
Spiritus and aided Vel4zquez in the founding of Bara- 
coa. The Bishop of Santiago in his letter of August 15, 
1539 (see ante, note 37) reported that Soto had taken 
Porcallo, who was powerful, wealthy, and feared, to 
Florida, on which account the Indians had lost their 
fear of the Spaniards. However, the Florida campaign 
not being much to his liking because of the hardships 
and the small chance of getting Indian slaves, he re- 
turned to Cuba almost immediately, as related in the 
text. However, he left his natural son, Gémez de Fi- 
gueroa, with Soto. See Garcilaso de la Vega, La Florida 
del Inca, book II. chap. XI, pp. 48-50, for an amusing 


account of Porcallo’s discomfiture on the expedition to 
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the district of the Paracoxi, and Lowery, Spanish Settle- 
ments ... 1513-1561, pp. 220-222. See also Enciclopedia 
Universal (Espasa), XLVI. 459-460; and Wright, Early 
Hist. of Cuba, passim. Buckingham Smith (Coleccién 
de varios Documentos (Londrés, 1857) reproduces a 
“Declaracién” made by him on February 28, 1522 (pp. 
45-87). 

Sancti Spiritus. In 1544, Sancti Spiritus (founded in 
1514 by Diego de Veldzquez) had a population of 
eighteen citizens, fifty-eight free Indians on encomien- 
das, fourteen Negro, and fifty Indian, slaves. See En- 
ciclopedia Universal (Espasa), XIII. 1189; and Wright, 
Early Hist. of Cuba, passim. 

River. Probably the Yayabo. 

Trinidad. Founded in 1514. Las Casas was one of its 
original settlers. See Wright, Early Hist. of Cuba, passim. 
Porcallo de Figueroa. See ante, note 4o. 

Havana. By a royal cédula, issued in Valladolid, March 
20, 1538, Soto was ordered to construct a fort at Ha- 
vana (see Wright, Historia documentada de... Habana en 
el Siglo XVI, I. 184). Soto delegated the building of the 
fort to Francisco Aceituno, an aged inhabitant of San- 
tiago de Cuba, to whom an annual salary of 100,000 
maravedis was assigned. The fort was built in seven 
months and Aceituno was appointed its governor with 
an annual salary of 75,000 maravedis (ibid., pp. 16-17). 
Juan de Rojas. Juan de Rojas was for many years one of 
the most prominent citizens of Havana. See Wright, 
Early Hist. of Cuba, passim; and Col. de Doc. ined. ... de 
Ultramar, VI., passim. 

Florida. Probably at a point on Tampa Bay and not on 
Charlotte Harbor as some have contended. Such is the 















opinion of Lowery, Spanish Settlements . . . 1513-1561, 
p- 219; as well as of Mr. John C. Cooper, Jr., of Jack- 
sonville, Florida, who has made a careful study of this 
question from the evidence of narratives and maps, and 
of Mrs. Isabel Garrard Patterson, of Atlanta, Georgia, 
who is now endeavoring to establish Soto’s route with 
more accuracy than has yet been done. Rangel (see 
Bourne, Narratives, II. 51-54) gives many details of the 
landing. 

Ucita, Called Ocita by Rangel, Soto’s private secretary, 
in his account of the expedition (see Bourne, ut supra, II. 
52). [he place is called the port of Baya Honda by Luis 
Fernandez de Biedma, the factor, in his relation (see 
ibid., II. 3). Soto probably took possession for Spain 
of Florida (June 3, 1539) on the shore of the bay oppo- 
site this place (see Rangel, in Bourne, ut supra, II. 56). 
Six. Rangel (Bourne, ut supra, II. 54-55) says: “they 
lighted upon ten Indians . . . and they [the Indians] 
shot two horses and the Spaniards slew two Indians and 
put the rest to flight.” 

Luis de Moscoso. See ante, note 10. 

Fortress. The remains of this artificial mound are still to 
be seen a few miles from Gadsdens Point (Lowery, pp. 
219-220). Garcilaso de la Vega gives the name of the 
town as Hirriga. 

Vasconcelos. One of the Portuguese from Elvas. Pedro 
de Calderén was the son of Rodrigo Calderén and 
Beatriz de Hoces, of Badajoz. He took with him his two 
sons, Rodrigo Calderén and Gregorio de Hoces. All 
three returned from Florida. See Solar and Rijula, 
Hernando de Soto, pp. 276-277; and B. Smith, Narra- 
tives, p. 292. Solar and Rijula (p. 281) say that there 
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were three of the Cardefiosa, namely, Arias Tinoco, 
Alonso Romo, and Diego Tinoco, sons of Gutierre 
Garcia Calder6én and Maria Romo. All three returned 
from Florida (see B. Smith, Narr., p. 293). The name 
Tinoco shows that they were related to Soto through 
his mother. 

Lobillo. See ante, note 10. Captain Francisco Maldonado 
was the son of Rodrigo Maldonado and Beatriz Ordo- 
fiez, of Salamanca (Solar and Rijula, p. 333). He made 
repeated voyages in search of Soto, on one occasion 
going as far north as Newfoundland (see Lowery, pp. 
250-251). 

Indians. Hakluyt, who is followed by the French edition 
of 1685 and its English translation of 1686, says “two” 
Indians. Rangel (Bourne, Narr., II. 55) says that Afias- 
co had seized four Indians when he went in search of a 
harbor in Florida before the expedition actually left 
Cuba. One Indian, he says, was sent by Soto to per- 
suade the cacique to make peace. Two of the others es- 
caped. 

Huts. Hakluyt (p. 20) mistranslates, saying that Balta- 
sar de Gallegos had captured the four Indian women. 
Life. Rangel (Bourne, Narr. II. 56-57) says that Ortiz 
was in a band of twenty Indians, all painted red, adorned 
with feathers, and armed are bows and arrows. Ac- 
cording to him, the salutation of Ortiz was “Sirs, for 
the love of God and of Holy Mary, slay not me; I ama 
Christian like yourselves and was born in Seville, and 
my name is Johan Ortiz.” Fernandez de Biedma says 
(Bourne, II. 4) that for more than four days, Ortiz 
could not speak without uttering four or five Indian 
words to one of Spanish. 











Hotes 


Returned. Various writers have attempted to weave a | 57: p. 43. 


romance about this early “Pocahontas,” but with no 
real authority for so doing. Garcilaso de la Vega recites 
the episode of Ortiz with great detail (La Florida del In- 
ca, fols. 39-46). Rangel (Bourne, II. 57-58) says that 
Mucogo was peaceful and for that reason was threatened 
by the other chiefs of his vicinity. 

Twelve. Hakluyt (p. 25) says “ten or eleven.” Fernandez 
de Biedma (Bourne, II. 3) says there were nine Indians, 
and Rangel (see note 56) twenty. Lewis, “The Narra- 
tive of the Expedition of Hernando de Soto” in Spanish 
Explorers in the Southern United States, 1528-1543 (p. 
150, note) conjectures that the town of Mucogo was 
located west of Miakka River (Macaco of the old maps), 
but this is doubtful, for Lewis locates the first landfall in 
Florida on Charlotte Harbor instead of ‘Tampa Bay. 
Paracoxi. Paracoxi (Hurripacuxi in Fernandez de 
Biedma, Bourne, II. 5, and Orriparacogi in Rangel, 
ibid., p. 60) was evidently not the name of the cacique, 
but the title of the superior chief of the region. The 
name apparently reappears in the relation of Jacques le 
Moyne de Morgues (Frankfort, 1591) and in Laudon- 
niére’s Histoire Notable (Paris, 1586), where it has the 
forms Paraousti and Paracousi and is said to be the 
equivalent of king. For variants of the name, see John 
R. Swanton, Early History of the Creek Indians and their 
Neighbors, Bulletin No. 73, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, Washington, 1922, p. 327. See also Lowery, 
Span. Settlements, p. 221. 

You. This and all subsequent talks attributed to the In- 
dian caciques are undoubtedly apocryphal and simply 
put into the mouths of the speakers. After leaving this 


58: p. 46. 


59: Pp. 46. 
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cacique, Fernandez de Biedma says (Bourne, II. 5) that 
they went for fifteen or twenty leagues to a town called 
Etocale (the Cale of our text) where they found food and 
stayed for about a week. 

61: p. 49. | Espiritu Santo. “So called from the day when the gover- 
nor and his fleet arrived” (Rangel, Bourne, II. 63). 

62: p. 49. | Time. With the ships was dispatched the celebrated 
letter of Soto to the cabildo of Santiago de Cuba, dated 
July 9, 1539. An English translation will be found in B. 
Smith, Letter of Hernando de Soto, and Memoir of Her- 
nando de Escalante Fontaneda (Washington, 1854), pp. 
7-10, and Narr., pp. 288-291; and in Bourne, II. 159- 
165. See also J. A. Robertson, Documents in Span. Ar- 
chives relating to the History of the U.S., p. 7, for location 
of copies of the original. 

63: p. 50. | Him. See Rangel’s account of Porcallo’s departure in 
Bourne, II. 61-62. Among other things, Rangel says: 
“The departure of this cavalier was regretted by many 
since he was a friend of good men and did much for 
them.” It was agreed that Porcallo should still look af- 
ter the provisioning of the expedition from Cuba. He 
seems to have kept on good terms with Isabel de Boba- 
dilla. 

64: p. 51. | Cale. The word probably survives in the modern name 
“Ocala” (Rangel uses the form “Ocale”). Swanton 
(Bull. No. 73) says (p. 327) that it was a province 
“north of the Withlacoochee, not far from the present 
Ocala.” He gives the variants Ocale, Ocaly, Etocale, 
Ologale. See Rangel’s statement (Bourne, II. 62-63) 
relative to Soto’s instructions to Gallegos regarding the 
dual reports he was to make on his explorations. In his 
letter of July 9, 1539, Soto says of this town: “... After- 








wards, farther on, at the distance of two days’ journey, 
there is another town, called Ocale. It is so large, and 
they so extol it, that I dare not repeat all that is said... 
On our coming together we will march to join Baltazar 
de Gallegos, that we may go thence to pass the winter 
at Ocale, where, if what is said be true, we shall have 
nothing to desire.” See B. Smith, Narratives, pp. 285- 
286. 

Years. Rangel (Bourne, II. 63) says that the men or- 
dered to remain behind with Calderén “were heavy in 
spirit.” He puts them at forty horse and sixty foot. 
Acela. Called “Vicela” by Rangel (Bourne, II. 65). 
Swanton (Bull. No. 73, p. 330) says it was a small town 
somewhat south of the Withlacoochee. 

Tocaste. The same form is used by Rangel. Swanton 
(Bull. No. 73, p. 329) says it was located on a large lake 
some distance south of the Withlacoochee. See Lewis’s 
conjecture in Spanish Explorers, p. 155, note 1. 

Lacking. Rangel appears to have been sent on this er- 
rand (see Bourne, II. 65-66). 

Blites. Probably greens of some sort. 

Apalache. Rangel (Bourne, II. 69) says that Apalache 
“was reported to be populous.” Fernandez de Biedma 
(Bourne, II. 5) says that several forays were made in 
order to get Indians for guides. 

1540. Sic in our text, but an error for 1539. This is cor- 
rected by Hakluyt and by B. Smith. The date of the 
departure is the same in Rangel. 

Ytara. Itaraholata in Rangel (Bourne, II. 69). The 
word “holata” means “chief” (see Swanton, Bull. No. 
73> P+ 323). 

Utinama. The name Potano is given also by Rangel 
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(Bourne, II. 70); but Utinama becomes Utinamo- 
charra in the latter. 

74: Pp. 55+ ste Paz. This story is also related by Rangel (Bourne, 

. 70). 

75:p.57- | Built. The river over which the bridge was built is 
called the River of Discord by Rangel (Bourne, II. 71) 
because of certain quarrels which are not explained. 

46: p. 57. | Caliquen. Aguacalecuen in the narrative by Fernandez 
de Biedma (Bourne, II. 5), and Aguascaleyquen in 
Rangel (ibid., p. 71). Swanton (Bull. No. 73, p. 323) 
says this town and province seem to have been located 
between the Suwanee and its branch, the Santa Fe. 

77: p. 57. | Saddled. Hakluyt (p. 32) mistranslates this passage as 
follows: “and that we should be put out of doubt before 
it were long.” 

78: p. 58. | Ten. Rangel gives the date of departure as September 9 
(Bourne, II. 72). 

79: p. 58. | Uzachil. Called Veachile, by Fernandez de Biedma 
(Bourne, II. 6), Uchachile and Usachile by Rangel 
(ibid., p. 73), and Ossachile by Garcilaso de la Vega (La 
Florida del Inca, fols. 88-90; see also Barnard Shipp, 
History of Hernando de Soto and Florida, Philadelphia, 
1881, pp. 299-301). This region may have been the seat 
of the Indians called Osochi, perhaps an offshoot of the 
Timucua (see Swanton, Bull. No. 73, pp. 165-167). 

80: p. 59. | Napetuca. Rangel mentions two towns on the way to 
Napetuca (Napituca, Napetaca), namely Uriutina (a 
village of pleasant aspect and abundant food) and one 
called Many Waters (so called because of the heavy 
rains). Napetuca is located by Swanton (Bull. No. 73, 
p- 327) as lying apparently in the province of Aguascale- 
cuen, between the Suwanee and Sante Fe rivers. Ran- 











gel (Bourne, II. 73) describes Napetuca as “a very 
pleasant village, in a pretty spot, with plenty of food.” 
Rangel and the text agree here as to date. 

Arrows. See Rangel’s account of these happenings, 
which differs considerably in detail from that of our 
text (Bourne, IT. 73-77). 

River. Called Deer River by the men because of the oc- 
currence noted here (see also Rangel, in Bourne, II. 77). 
Hapaluya. Apalu in Rangel (Bourne, II. 78). The form 
Apalou appears in Laudonniére (Histoire Notable, fol. 
93), as applied to one of the caciques. Swanton 
(Bull. No. 73, p. 324) locates this district in the north- 
western part of the Timucua country near Uzachil (see 
ante, note 79) in the province of Hostaqua; and says 
that the word signifies “fort” in Timucua. 

Axille. Aguile in Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 7) 
and Agile by Rangel (ibid., p. 78). This was Asile 
(Swanton gives many other variants) which was an im- 
portant town in the westernmost part of the Timucua 
country, and which later gave its name to the mission of 
San Miguel de Assile and to the Ocilla River (Swanton, 
Bull. No. 73, p. 324). 

Forest. The last clause of this sentence is omitted by 
Hakluyt. 

Vitachuco. Ivatachuco in Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, 
II. 17) and Rangel (ibid., p. 79). See also Swanton, 
Bull., No. 73, p. 112, for other information regarding 
this Apalache town. Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 161, 
note 1) points out that the day of St. Francis falls on 
October 4, but that this day did not come on Wednes- 
day in 1539. Rangel (Bourne, II. 79) says the crossing 
was made on Friday, October 3. 
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87: p. 67. 


88: p. 67. 


Uzela. Rangel says (Bourne, II. 79) that on Sunday, 
October 5, the Spaniards reached the town of Cala- 
huchi, an Apalache town. Lewis (Span. Explorers, p. 161, 
note 3) identifies this with Uzela, but it may have been 
one of the other small towns thereabout. 

Anhaica Apalache. Iniahico in Fernandez de Biedma 
(Bourne, II. 7) and Iviahica in Rangel (ibid., p. 79). 
Swanton seems to accept the form Iniahica as the cor- 
rect one (see Bull. No. 73, p. 111). The town was evi- 
dently in the neighborhood of the present Tallahassee. 
The Apalache Indians were a Muskhogean group, 
whose name in Hitchiti apparently means “on the 
other side.” Their habitat at the time of their first dis- 
covery by Europeans was that portion of the present 
western part of Florida lying between the Ocilla River 
on the east and the Ocklochnee and its branches on the 
west. The center of their territory seems to have been 
at about the location of the present Tallahassee, but 
they probably extended as far north as southern 
Georgia. In culture they were probably midway be- 
tween the other Florida Indians and their own Musk- 
hogean relatives toward the north. Many Spanish 
missions were established among them in the seven- 
teenth century. 

They were first mentioned by Cabeza de Vaca in 
his narrative (see Adolphe Bandelier, Journey of Alvar 
Niiiez Cabeza de Vaca, New York, 1922, pp. 12-13, 
24, 25-26, 27, 28-34). In addition to the short notice 
in our text, they are mentioned by Fernandez de Bied. 
ma (Bourne, II. 6-7); Rangel (ibid., pp. 78-80, 82), 
Hernando de Escalante Fontaneda, in his Memoir writ. 
ten about 1575 (B. Smith’s translation, Letter of Her. 




































nando de Soto and Memoir of Hernando de Escalante 
Fontaneda, Washington, 1854); Garcilaso de la Vega, 
La Florida del Inca (from Alonso de Carmona; see 
Bourne, II. 151-152). These references as well as later 
ones, are given in Swanton, Bull. No. 73 (q.7., pp. 109- 
129). See also Hodge, Handbook of the American Indian 
(Washington, 1907), I. 67-68. 

Plums. The dried plums were probably persimmons. 
Swanton (Bull. No. 73, p. 117, note) calls attention to 
a possible misprint in the original near this point. The 
sentence beginning “In that town” translates as fol- 
lows, if the punctuation of the original be kept “In 
that town, the maestre de campo, . . . lodged them all 
within a league and a half league about that town.” The 
reading as suggested by Swanton is more logical and has 
been adopted in the present translation. 

Horses. Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 7) says they 
found the place where “the forge had stood, and many 
bones of horses”; and adds: “The Indians told us, 
through the interpreters, what others like us there had 
done.” Rangel (ibid., pp. 79-80) says that Afiasco rec- 
ognized the place “by the headpieces of the horses and 
the place where the forge was set up and the mangers 
and the mortars that they used to grind corn and by 
the crosses cut in the trees.” Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 
162, note 2) says that the Spaniards knew this place as 
Bahia de Caballos or Horse Bay, and identifies it as 
Bay Ocklockonee. 

November 17. This sentence showing the date of Cal- 
derén’s departure was omitted by B. Smith. Hakluyt 
says that Afiasco set out on Saturday. The seventeenth 
of November really fell on Monday. 
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92: p. 69. | November 29. November 29 fell on Saturday as here 

ven, 

93: p. 69. Breaches Rangel (Bourne, II. 81), gives the date of 
Afiasco’s arrival at the port as November 109, but this is 
an evident error. December 28 fell on Sunday as given 
in our text (see Bourne, II. 81, note 13). 

94: p. 71. | Ochus. This name appears later in the accounts of the 
expedition of Tristan de Luna y Arellano as Ochuse. 
Luna gave it the name Bahia de Santa Maria Filipina 
because he entered it on August 14 (the assumption of 
the Virgin) and in honor of Philip II. This was the har- 
bor of Pensacola (see H. I. Priestley, The Luna Papers, 
index). 

95: p- 71. | Maldonado. Maldonado never again saw the men of the 
expedition. Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 9) says: 
“as we were about to set off in quest of the country 
which that Indian stated to be on another sea, he must 
return with the brigantines to Cuba, where Dofia Ysa- 
bel de Bobadilla, his wife, remained, and if within six 
months’ time he should hear nothing of us, to come 
with the brigantines, and run the shore as far as the 
River Espiritu Santo, to which we should have to re- 
sort.” Rangel (ibid., pp. 81-82) says that Maldonado 
left Apalache on February 26, 1540. 

96: p. 72. | Yupaha. Probably a reference to Cufitachiqui. 

97: p. 73. | 1540. This date agrees with that given by Rangel 
(Bourne, IT. 82). 

98: p. 73. | River. Called Guacuca by Rangel (Bourne, II. 82). 

99: p. 73. | Capachiqui. Acapachiqui in Fernandez de Biedma 
(Bourne, II. 9) and Capachequi in Rangel (ibid., p. 83). 
Swanton conjectures that this region belonged to the In- 
dians now known as Hitchiti (see Bull. No. 73, p. 118). 


































Friday. Bourne (II. 52, note 1) points out that the rith 
of the month in 1540 fell on Thursday. 

Five. Rangel says “one hundred,” which Bourne (II. 84, 
note) conjectures to be an error in transcription, “cient” 
being set down instead of “cinco.” 

Toalli, Otoa in Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 10) 
and Toa in Rangel (ibid., 84). Swanton (Bull. No. 73, 
p- 12), says these various forms are synonyms of “Ta- 
mali,” the name of a tribe living in what is now south- 
ern Georgia, and probably speaking a Hitchiti dialect. 
Rangel says they reached this place on the 23d of the 
month. Bourne (I. 52, note 2) notes that Wednesday 
fell on the 24th. 

Tile. Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 9-10) notices 
the difference of the habitations, saying: “There was a 
change in the habitations which were now in the earth, 
like caves; heretofore they were covered with palm- 
leaves and with grass.” 

Flax. The bark cloth was probably made from the inner 
lining of the bark of the mulberry tree. Le Page du 
Pratz (Histoire de la Louisiane, Paris, 1758, II. 191-193) 
describes the method of manufacture of cloth from the 
mulberry bark much as does our text. The fiber men- 
tioned by our author might have been the Urena lobata 
(popularly called Caesar’s weed in Florida) or the so- 
called false sisal (Agave decipiens) both of which abound 
in Florida. See J. H. McCulloh, Jr., Researches Philo- 
sophical and Antiquarian concerning the aboriginal History 
of America (Baltimore, 1829), p. 153; Charles Richard 
Dodge, A Report on the uncultivated Bast Fibers of the 
United States (Washington, 1894), p. 14, and A Report on 
the Leaf Fibers of the United States (Washington, 1893), 
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pp. 28-33 (these being respectively “Fiber Investiga- 
tions,” Nos. 6 and 5 of the Department of Agriculture). 
On the clothing of the Indians in Florida, see also, 
Swanton, Bull. No. 73, pp. 112, 346, 387, 391. 

105: p. 76. | Drowned. Rangel (Bourne, II. 85) says: “On Tuesday 
morning they arrived at Toa, a large village, and the 
Governor wanted to go on further, but they would not 
suffer him. On Wednesday, the Governor went at mid- 
night in secret with about forty horse, knights and 
gentlemen and some others, who for various reasons 
had not wished to be under another captain.” Fernandez 
de Biedma (ibid., p. 10) says that before reaching this 
village, they crossed two rivers, over which they passed 
on bridges made by tying the trees together. 

106: p. 77. | Achese. Called Chisi by Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, 
II. 10) and Rangel (ibid., p. 85). The latter says that this 
place was reached on the morning of Holy Thursday; 
and adds that “though it was Holy Thursday there was 
not so strict a Christian that he scrupled to eat flesh.” 
Swanton (Bull. No. 73, p. 226) conjectures that the 
Chisi, Ichisi, or Achese (the people inhabiting this vil- 
lage) belonged to the Coweta, the principal body of the 
Lower Creeks. He calls attention to the fact that “Ochi- 
si (Otci’si) is a name applied to the Muskogee by 
Hitchiti-speaking peoples.” 

107: p. 79. | Ocute. Called Ocuti by Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, 
II. 11). See Swanton, Bull. No. 73, pp. 174-175, who 
conjectures that the Ocute Indians were identical with 
the Hitchiti and that this town was the Aeykite of the 
French census of 1760 and the Hitch-e-tee of a map of 
1818. 

108: p. 79. | Altamaca. Altapaha in Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, 





Il. 10) and Altamaha in Rangel (ibid., p. 89). The great 
river mentioned in the text was probably the Altamaha 
or Oconee. This seems to have been the eastward flow- 
ing stream mentioned by Fernandez de Biedma (p. 10). 
See also Swanton, Bull. No. 73, p. 95. 

Hens. Turkeys. Called guanaxas by Rangel (Bourne, II. 
86). The word “turkeys” is to be understood in all cases 
where the word “hens” appears in the translation. 
Tamemes. According to Buckingham Smith (Narra- 
tives of the Career of Hernando de Soto, p. 222) this is a 
word derived from the Mexican Indians which was in 
current use among the Spaniards. It is from “tlamama” 
or “tlameme,” signifying porter or carrier of loads on 
the back. 

Patofa. Tatofa in Rangel (Bourne, II. 91), who gives the 
name to the chief of the village. 

Youth. Called Perico by Rangel (Bourne, II. 91). 

Coga. Coosa. See Priestley, The Luna Papers (DeLand, 
1928) for the connection of the Luna y Arellano expedi- 
tion of 1559-61 with this region. See also Daniel Mar- 
shall Andrews, De Soto’s Route from Cofitachequi, in 
Georgia, to Cosa, in Alabama (reprint from Amer. An- 
thropologist, XIX, No. 1, 1917) pp. 65-67. 

Rivers. Identified as the Great Ohoopee and Cannou- 
chee Rivers by Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 170, note). 
River. Identified as the Ogeechee River by Lewis (Span- 
ish Explorers, p. 170, note 2). See Rangel’s account of 
these crossings (Bourne, II. 93). Some of the swine 
were lost here. 

Inland. Rangel (Bourne, II. 96) gives the date as Friday, 
April 23. His details differ somewhat from the text. On 
that day, Gallegos went upstream to the northwest and 
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Afiasco downstream to the southeast. Next day, Lobillo 
was sent inland toward the north. 

117: p. 89.| Aymay. Hymahi in Rangel (Bourne, II. 96). The word is 

ossibly identical with Yamassee. 

118: p. 90.| Cutifachiqui. Called Cofitachequi by Rangel (Bourne, 
I. 98) and Cofitachiqui by Fernandez de Biedma (ibid., 
p- 13). Swanton identifies it with Kasihta. For informa- 
tion relative to this place and conjecture regarding its 
location, see Swanton, Bull. No. 73, pp. 216-225; and 
Andrews, ut supra, p. 57, who locates it at Silver Bluff. 
Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 172, note) says the word is a 
proper Creek word and means Dog-wood Town. Swan- 
ton (p. 216) says that the word was formerly considered 
to be a Yuchi word, but its appearance is Muskhogean 
and the leading Yuchi authority has been unable to 
find any Yuchi word resembling it. The latest informa- 
tion relative to Cufitachiqui comes from Miss Mary 
Ross, of Berkeley, California, who has given much 
study to this region. 

In a note written especially for this volume, Miss 
Ross says: 

“Tt has been an error to have located Cufitachiqui on 
the Savannah River near Augusta. More misleading 
has been a confusion of the location of that place with 
the site of Atlanta. A recent study of the Soto, Pardo, 
and Woodward documents supplemented by a consul- 
tation of maps relative to the old southeast, and con- 
firmed by field work in the district named has settled 
the question. The ‘pearl kingdom’ made famous by 
Soto’s encounter with the gracious princess of that 
realm was in the valley of the Congaree-Broad in South 
Carolina. The dramatic meeting between the don and 





the Indian maid took place somewhere in the general 
vicinity of the present town of Columbia. 

“In the colorful accounts of the resolute march of 
Soto’s men through the Florida wilderness, the provin- 
cial name for the land of the cacica was given as Cofita- 
chyque, Cofachiqui, and Cutifachiqui. In reports on 
subsequent ern he the region is known variously 
as Cafatachiqui, Cano or Canosi, Caphatachaques, 
Chufytachique, Chufytachyqj, Chufytachyque, Chu- 
fytuchyque, Cofaciqui, Cofetazque, Cofitachiqui, Cosa- 
tachiqui, Cotachico, Tachequiha, Tatikequia, and other 
such appellations. 

“Populous and numerous, the Cufitachiqui villages 
became renowned for their affluence and industry. For a 
full century and more that province served as a granary 
and way-station for expeditions en route to the interior. 
And on more than one occasion both Spaniards at 
Santa Elena (Parris Island) and Englishmen at Charles- 
town sought provisions and protection from the chief- 
tains there. In times of strife the stalwart tribesmen 
‘1000 bowmen’ strong were no mean support against 
trouble making Westoes from the Savannah valley or 
wild folk from mountain fastnesses. 

“Soto was the first European to covet the fruits of 
that Carolina land; but he was only the precursor of 
scores of other adventurous spirits seeking new fields to 
exploit. In the year 1566, Juan Pardo, intent on trans- 
continental trail blazing, passed through ‘Canos or Cofe- 
tazque’ in his effort to reach overland the distant mines 
of ‘Zacatecas and San Martin. Copious streams, gen- 
erous maize fields, rich vineyards, refreshing springs, 
and rumored mines of crystal, gold, and precious stones 
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called forth the opinion from Pardo’s men that therein 
was a ‘land in which to plant a chief town,’ 

“Eight years later, Pedro Menéndez de Avilés sub- 
scribed to the same view when questioned about moving 
his estate to Panuco, and he declared that he would keep 
his dwelling near the Atlantic seaboard. Should he 
change it would be to the fertile interior near ‘Guatari 
Cano.’ In fact, Menéndez planned to establish his As- 
turian colonists in the Carolina foothills beyond the 
reaches of the lowlands and marshes that so beset agri- 
cultural ambitions at Santa Elena. 

“Virginians, too, soon after the days of John Smith, 
sought ‘crystal hills’ and pearl bearing streams toward 
the southwest. And a half century after Menéndez’s 
day other Spanish officials renewed diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Cufitachiqui leaders and entered into an 
alliance against the blue-eyed strangers rumored to be 
riding about the country and pushing in from the north 
and west. 

“Time passed; but the importance of Cufitachiqui 
did not lessen. Sedentary and stable, the villages per- 
sisted and continued to attract other white men by their 
bounteous maize fields and lucrative trade in deer skin 
and furs. In 1670, Henry Woodward, surgeon and in- 
terpreter for the Charlestown or Cayagua outpost, 
visited the “Chufytachique” country and entered into a 
league of friendship. Woodward’s enthusiasm exceeded 
that of his Spanish predecessors and fired the imagina- 
tion of royal adventurers in England. Cufitachiqui, to 
the worthy doctor, ‘would be a second Paradize’ if culti- 
vated. Its broad acres and tall warriors, ‘biger and ruder’ 
than the coastal Indians, were vital to Charlestown; 





while its ‘red mould’ hills gave promise of hidden 
treasure beneath outcroppings of ‘black and white 
Marble.’ Here were enviable prospects. Both Locke 
and Ashley were impressed, and step by step the white 
man pushed in and occupied the west. 

“The memory of Soto’s camp has lived on. But Cufi- 
tachiqui, like the other Indian realms that gave Caro- 
lina such a rich historical inheritance has disappeared. 
Only the red mould hills, pleasant valleys, copious 
streams, and strange outcroppings of ‘anvil rocks,’ or 
rich deposits of splendid blue granite, remain today to 
tell the tale of that wondrous past.”—-Mary Ross. 
Sister. Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 13) says that 
the cacica sent her niece to welcome Soto to her country. 
She presented him a necklace of five or six strings of 
pearls. One half the town was turned over to the Span- 
iards, but after three or four days, the cacica suddenly 
went off into the woods. 

Hens. See ante, note 109. 

Arrobas. The arroba is a measure of capacity of approxi- 
mately four gallons; or of weight, of approximately 
twenty-five pounds. Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 
14) says that after the cacica had gone away (see ante, 
note 119), Soto failing to find her ordered the graves to 
be opened, Rangel (Bourne, II. 100) notes that he and 
Soto together opened the temple where “they found 
some bodies . . . fastened on a barbarcoa. The breasts, 
belly, necks and arms and legs full of pearls”—in all 
about two hundred pounds. 

Ayllén. Lucas Vazquez de Ayllén, of a noble family of 
Toledo, and a man of considerable learning, went to Isla 


Espafiola (Hispaniola) with Nicolas Ovando, where he 
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amassed considerable wealth. He filled several impor- 
tant posts in the island, finally becoming a member of 
the audiencia. In 1520, when about to go to Spain, he 
was appointed commander of the forces sent to Mexico 
at the same time that Diego Velazquez sent thither 
Panfilo de Narvaez in his memorable effort to wrest the 
command from Cortés. Favoring the latter, he soon re- 
turned to Espafiola as he found it impossible to recon- 
cile the two elements. The same year, 1520, he outfitted 
an expedition for the purpose of coasting northward 
along the Atlantic, with Francisco Gordialo as captain 
and Alonso Fernandez Sutil as pilot. His two ships fell 
in with Pedro de Queass who had gone on a slavehunt- 
ing expedition, and the three vessels, joining forces, 
landed on the mainland, and disregarding Ayllén’s or- 
ders seized many Indians. Possession of the new coast 
was taken on June 30, 1521. On their return to Espa- 
fiola, the Indians were set free. Ayll6n himself, who had 
not gone personally on the expedition, went to Spain in 
order to obtain royal concession to explore and settle 
the new lands. He was granted license to explore the 
mainland between 35° and 37° by a royal cédula of 
June 12, 1523 (see Col. de Doc. inéd. ... Amér., XIV. 
503-515), being awarded the usual privileges in such 
cases. In 1525, he sent Pedro de Quexos on an exploring 
expedition along the mainland, who explored the coast 
for a distance of 250 leagues. In July, 1526, Ayllon him- 
self sailed from Espafiola with a company of five hun- 
dred people and eighty-nine horses, and made a settle- 
ment at San Miguel de Gualdape, in about latitude 33°. 
The colony, however, did not prosper, disease broke 
out, the Indians were hostile, and finally, the leader 
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died. It was one of the exploring parties sent out from 
the expedition which left the articles found by Soto’s 
men. See Fernandez de Biedma’s mention of this expe- 
dition in Bourne, II. 14; Lowery, Spanish Settlements, 
1531-1561, pp. 157-159; Bolton, Span. Borderlands 
(New Haven, 1921), pp. 12-19; and J. A. Robertson, 
List of Documents (Washington, 1910). Fernandez de 
Biedma (Bourne, II. 14) says that the Spaniards found 
in the temple at Cufitachiqui “two wood axes of Castil- 
ian make, a rosary of jet beads, and some false pearls, 
which were taken from this country to traffic with the 
Indians.” Rangel (ibid., p. 100) says they found many 
glass beads and rosaries with their crosses as well as 
Biscayan axes of iron. See also Swanton, Bull. No. 73, 
PPp- 32734. 

Tierra Firme. Havana later became the center at which 
the treasure and trading ships and fleets gathered for 
the return to Spain; and it was also the port whence 
the various vessels went to their respective ports in the 
Indies. For the early trade, see Clarence H. Haring, 
Trade and Navigation between Spain and the Indies (Cam- 
bridge, 1918); and Gervasio de Artifiano y de Galda- 
cano, Historia del Comercio con las Indias durante el 
Dominio de los Austrias (Barcelona, 1917). Santa Marta 
was the second city to be erected in the new world (July 
28, 1525). 

May 3. Rangel (Bourne, II. 102) says that the expedi- 
tion left Cufitachiqui on Wednesday, May 13; but as 
Bourne points out (p. 102, note 5) May 13 of that year 
fell on Thursday, and the date should be Thursday, 
May 13, or Wednesday, May 12. 

Chalaque. Rangel (Bourne, II. 102) says they reached 
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Chalaque in two days. The name appears in Garcilaso 
de la Vega’s narrative both as Chalaque and Chalaques. 
As Charles C. Royce asserts (“The Cherokee Nation 
of Indians,” in Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology, Washington, 1887, p. 135), the word is ap- 
parently the same as “Cherokee.” Royce also mentions 
(pp. 135-136) that the Dutch cartographer, Cornely 
Wytfliet lays down a site named Chalaqua on his map 
“Florida et Apalache” (Atlas, 1597) a short distance 
east of the Savannah River and immediately south of 
the Appalachian Mountains. In his “Carte de Mexique 
et de la Floride” (1703), Delisle locates Chalaque at 
about 33° north latitude. See also the Delisle map of 
1718 reproduced in this volume. 

Hens. See ante, note 109. 

Xualla. Xuala in Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 15) 
and Rangel (ibid., p. 103); and Chouala in Garcilaso de 
la Vega. The word resembles the modern Cherokee 
word “Qualla.” Rangel locates it on a plain between two 
rivers. It was in the territory of the Cherokees and has 
been variously located in northern Georgia and in 
North Carolina. James Mooney locates it in western 
North Carolina near the head of Broad River. Cyrus 
Thomas and others locate it in the Nacoochee Valley 
in Habersham County (see Lowery, Spanish Settlements, 
p- 230, note 3). Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 176, note 2) 
locates it above the junction of the Tuckaseegee and 
Oconna-Luftee rivers in Swain County, North Caro- 
lina. Wytfliet in his map (see ante, note 125), locates it 
to the west of and near the headwaters of the Secco or 
Savannah River. 

Country. These distances appear to be greatly exag- 
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| gerated. The Spanish league was somewhat less than 
three English miles. 
Guaxule. Guasule in Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. | 129: p. 100. 
15) and Guasili in Rangel (ibid., p. 106). The latter (p. 
104) says: “Tuesday, May 25, they left Xuala, and on 
that day went over a very high range, and at nightfall 
they encamped at a little mountain.” Royce (Fifth An- 
nual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 135) says of the 
Indians of this region: “Assuming that these people, 
whose territory De Soto thus traversed, were the ances- 
tors of the modern Cherokees, it is the first mention 
made of them by European discoverers and more than a 
century anterior to the period when they first became 
known to the pioneers of permanent European occupa- 
tion and settlement.” Lowery (Spanish Settlements, p. 
230) gives the route after leaving Xualla as lying across 
the Blue Ridge and so down the upper courses of the 
French Broad to Guaxule, an Indian town which he lo- 
cates in White County, Georgia. French (Hist. Col. of 
Louisiana, Il. 101) and Belknap (American Biography, 
Boston, 1794, I. 189) place the crossing at or about 
north lat. 35° (see Lowery, p. 230, note 4). 
Petaca. Described in Rangel’s narrative (Bourne, II. | 130: p. ro1. 
104) as “baskets covered with leather and likewise ready 
to be so covered with their lids, for carrying clothes or 
whatever they want to.” This was probably an interpo- 
lation by Oviedo. The “petaca” was probably much 
like the “tampipi” used in the Philippine Islands. 
Cutifachiqui. Rangel (Bourne, II. 105-106) says that the | 131: p. 102. 
cacica escaped on May 26 after they had waded through 
a river and on the same day and thereabout several de- 
sertions occurred. He says: “And that day there re- 
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mained behind, it was supposed intentionally, Mendoga 
de Montanjes and Alaminos of Cuba. And since Alon- 
so Romo kept that day the rearguard and left them, the 
Governor made him return for them, and they waited 
for them one day. When they arrived, the Governor 
wished to hang them. In that region of Xalaque [Chala- 
que] was left a comrade whose name was Rodriguez, a 
native of Pefiafiel; and also an Indian slave boy from 
Cuba, who knew Spanish, and belonged to a gentleman 
named Villegas; and there was left a slave belonging to 
Don Carlos, a Berber, well versed in Spanish; and also 
Gomez, a negro belonging to Vasco Gongalez who 
spoke good Spanish. That Rodriguez was the first, and 
the rest deserted further on from Xalaque.” This oc- 
curred, of course, before reaching Guaxule. 

132: p. 102. | Chiaha. Chiha in Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 
15) and in Rangel (ibid., p. 107); and Ychiaha in Gar- 
cilaso. A great deal of confusion seems to exist with re- 
gard to the location of this place. Swanton (Bull. No. 
73, pp. 167-172) thinks there were at least three sites so 
named. Two of them are mentioned in the Soto narra- 
tives—one being that which had some relation to the 
settlement of Cufitachiqui and was known also as La- 
meco or Solameco (perhaps the Jalameco or Talimeco 
of Rangel—see Bourne, II. 98, 101—and the Talomico 
of Garcilaso, fol. 169). Of this name, Swanton says (p. 
168) :“I venture the suggestion that all these names are 
intended for the same word, Talimico or Talimiko, 
which again was probably from Creek Talwa immiko, 
‘town its chief’,—wa being uniformly dropped in com- 
position.” The “Chiaha” of the immediate text is that 
which lay down the river from Guaxule. Of it Garcilaso 




































says (La Florida del Inca, fols. 181-182) that after a four 
days’ stay in Guaxule where he informed himself of the 
country round about, Soto “went in a march of six 
days (at the rate of five leagues per day) to another vil- 
lage and province called Ychiaha, whose lord had the 
same name. The route taken.on this march of six days 
was that following the water of the many creeks which 
flowed by Gaxule, all of which uniting within a short 
time made a large river, so that at Ychiaha (which was 
located thirty leagues from Gualuxe [sic]) it was larger 
than the Guadalquivir at Seville. 

“This town of Ychiaha was located at the point of a 
large island more than five leagues wide which was 
formed by the river.” For conjectures regarding the lo- 
cation of the town, see Lowery, Spanish Settlements, p. 
231, note 2. Belknap (American Biographies, p. 192) 
thinks it was located on a branch of the Mobile River. 
Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 178, note 2) conjectures that 
Chiaha was located on the island at the junction of the 
Little Tennessee and Tennessee rivers, in Loudon 
County, Tennessee—that is, it is the hill village noted 
by Swanton. 

Canasagua. Canasoga in Rangel (Bourne, II. 106). 
Lowery (Spanish Settlements, p. 231) calls it a frontier 
town of the Cherokees. 

July 5. Hakluyt (p. 59) corrects this date silently to 
June 5, the date given by Rangel (Bourne, II. 107), 
which is the right date (see Bourne, I. 73, note 4). 
Them. See ante, note 132. 

Quiet. Hakluyt says (p. 60) “the weather was very hot.” 
Slaves. Of the stay in Chiaha, Rangel says (Bourne, IIL. 
108): “The Indians spent fifteen days with the Chris- 
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tians in peace, and they played with them, and likewise 
among themselves. They swam with the Christians and 
helped them in every way. They ran away afterwards on 
Saturday, the 19th of the month, for something that 
the Governor asked of them; and, in short, it was be- 
cause he asked for women. The next day in the morning 
the Governor sent to call the chief and he came imme- 
diately; and the next day the Governor took him off 
with him to make his people come back, and the result 
was they came back. In the land of this Chiaha was 
where the Spaniards first found fenced villages. Chiaha 
gave them five hundred carriers, and they consented to 
leave off collars and chains.” 

Town. See ante, note 137. 

Acoste. Costehe in Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 
15), Coste in Rangel (ibid., p. 109), and Acoste in Gar- 
cilaso (La Florida del Inca, fols. 184-185). Swanton 
(Bull. No. 73, p. 201) identifies the Indians of this 
region with the Koasati, who were closely related to the 
Alabama. 

Chisca. Identified by Swanton (Bull. No. 73, pp. 288, 
289) as a name for the Yuchi Indians (see also pp. 119, 
120, 189, 202, 292-293). Swanton locates the province 
of Chisca “in the rough country in the eastern part of 
the present state of Tennessee.” 

Chiaha. Rangel (Bourne, II. 108) says the expedition 
left Chiaha on Monday, June 28, and after passing 
through five or six villages spent the night in a pine 
grove near a village. 

Come. This incident as described by Rangel (Bourne, 
II. rog—110) is in fair accord with our text. 


Kid. Evidently a buffalo robe. 
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a 9. On Friday, according to Rangel (Bourne, II. | 144: Pp. 113. 
111). 

Road. Rangel (Bourne, II. 111) discloses the reason for 
the peaceful reception by the cacique of Tali, namely, 
that Soto had frustrated his attempt to send away the 
women and children, and the clothing. For the Tali 
Indians, see Swanton, Bull. No. 73, pp. 211-212. 

July 16. Hakluyt (p. 55) says July 26; and the English 
translation (1686) of the French edition of 1685, the 
15th. The town Coga (Coosa) has usually been located 
in what is now Talladega County, Alabama (see 
Bourne, II, 112, note 12, and Lowery, Spanish Settle- 
ments, p. 232, and note 3). Lewis, Spanish Explorers, p. 
183, note) says, however, that this village may not have 
been in the same location as that of later times. The 
Luna Expedition also reached this region about twenty 
years after Soto (see Priestley, The Luna Papers, Index; 
also “Invasion of De Soto in Alabama” in De Bow’s Re- 
view of the Southern and Western States, July, 1850). For 
the Indians called Coosa, see Swanton, Bull. No. 73, pp. 
215, 241, 255. Lhey have generally been considered a 
genuine Moskogee people. On the way to Coga, Rangel 
says (p. 111) they slept at a town called Tasqui, which 
Swanton (Bull. No. 73, p. 208) conjectures may have 
been occupied by the Tuskegee Indians. 

Seeds, Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 16) calls Coga 
“one of the finest countries we discovered in Florida.” 
Rangel (ibid., p. 112) says: “There were in Coga many 
plums like the early ones of Seville, very good; both 
they and the trees were like those of Spain. There were 
also some wild apples like those called canavales in Ex- 
tremadura, small in size.” 
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Carrying. Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 16) simply 
says: “I'he next morning we saw all the inhabitants, and 
having detained the cacique, that he might give us per- 
sons to carry our loads, we tarried some days until we 
could get them.” Rangel (ibid., pp. 112-113) corrobo- 
rates the statements of the text, though very briefly. 
Tascaluca. Taszaluza in Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, 
II. 16) and Tascaluca in Rangel (ibid., p. 115). It is laid 
down on the 1718 map of Delisle. The name was ap- 
plied both to the cacique and the region. 
Tallimuchase. Talimachusy in Rangel (Bourne, II. 113). 
The name means New Town (Swanton, Bull. No. 73, 
p. 247). Rangel (Bourne, II. 113) says that a Levantine 
named Feryada deserted at this place. 
Ytaua. Itaba in Rangel (Bourne, II. 113). The same au- 
thor says that some women were bought at that place in 
exchange for mirrors and knives. Lowery, Spanish Settle- 
ments, appendix H, p. 452, suggests (following Mooney) 
that this region is identical with Yta or Etiwaw. 
Ullibahali. Ulibahali in Rangel (Bourne, II. 113), and 
Olibahali in Davila Padilla (Historia de la Fundacion y 
Discurso de la Prouincia de Santiago de Mexico, de la Or- 
den de Predicadores, Madrid, 1596, lib. I, Cap. LXII, pp. 
245-246). Swanton (Bull. No. 73, pp. 192, 254) says it 
was a true Muskogee town and identifies it with Liwa- 
hali or Holiwahali, “a name which signifies ‘to share 
out or divide war’ (holi, war, awahali, to divide out).” 
See also Priestley, The Luna Papers, I. 225, where Fray 
Domingo de la Anunciaci6n and others, writing to Luna 
Arellano, at Coosa, August 1, 1560, says the town 
of Ulibaali, “the town mentioned so often by Soto’s 
followers” was probably only five or six leagues away, 

































Place. Rangel (Bourne, II. 113-114) says there was a 
doubt as to whether Manzano had deserted or whether 
he lost his way. A Negro named Johan Biscayan, be- 
longing to Rodriguez Lobillo, and who spoke Spanish, 
also deserted at this place. This Negro and one of the 
Spanish deserters lived for eleven or twelve years among 
the Indians, as was learned by one of the religious at- 
tached to the Luna y Arellano expedition (see Lowery, 
Spanish Settlements, p. 365, who cites Davila Padilla), 
Toasi, Tuasi in Rangel (Bourne, II. 114); identified as 
Tawasa by Swanton (Bull. No. 73, p. 137). Rangel 
notes that thirty-two Indian women were given to Soto 
at this place. 

Tallise. Italisi in Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 16) 
and Talisi in Rangel (ibid., p. 115). A Creek town iden- 
tified as Talsi (Tulsa), by Swanton (Bull. No. 73, p. 
151). 

Indians. Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 16) says that 
the cacique made Soto a present of twenty-six or twenty- 
seven women at Talisi. See Rangel (ibid., pp. 117-119), 
for an interpolated homily by Oviedo on the greed and 
lust of Soto’s men. 

Casiste. Also Casiste in Rangel (Bourne, II. 116). Iden- 
tified by Swanton (Bull. No. 73, pp. 131, 218, 221) 
as a Lower Creek town inhabited by Kasihta Indians. 
Rangel says they reached this place on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 5. 

Time. Rangel (Bourne, II. 116) says that after leaving 
Casiste they came to the towns of Caxa, Humati, and 
Uxapila. Caxa was the first town belonging to the dis- 
trict of Tastaluca (see Swanton, Bull. No. 73, p. 155). 
Built. Both Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 16) and 
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160: p. 


161: p. 


162: p. 
163: p. 


125. 


126. 


127, 
127. 


Rangel (ibid., pp. 120-121) mention the commanding 
presence of the cacique of Tascaluga. Lewis (Spanish Ex- 
plorers, p. 186, note 2) says this is a correct Creek word 
meaning Black Warrior. Rangel calls the village where 
the cacique was found “Athahachi.” The district is laid 
down by Delisle in his map of 1718. 

Motive. This passage is translated by Hakluyt (p. 71) 
as follows: “How much the greater the will is, so much 
more giueth it name to the workes and the workes giue 
testimonie of the truth. Now touching my will, by it 
you shall know, how certain & manifest it is, and how 
pure inclination I haue to serue you.” B. Smith trans- 
lates as follows: “The greater the will the more estima- 
ble the deed; and acts are the living witness of truth. 
You shall learn how strong and positive is my will, and 
how disinterested my inclination to serve you.” 

Piache. Rangel (Bourne, II. 122) says Soto reached Pi- 
achi [sic] on Wednesday, and describes this town as a 
“village high above the gorge of a mountain stream.” 
It was located near Mobile Bay (see Swanton, Bull. No. 
73, p. 146). Lewis (Spanish Explorers,p. 188, note 1) thinks 
that Piache may have been located on the north side of 
the Black Warrior River. It was learned in this town 
(Rangel, p. 123) that a Spaniard and a Negro from the 
Narvaez expedition had been killed. 

South, See ante, note 128. 

Mavilla. For various conjectures as to the location of 
Mavilla (Mauilla—a name surviving in the present 
“Mobile,)” see Lowery, Spanish Settlements, pp. 233-234, 
and note 4, and Lewis, Spanish Explorers, p. 189, note 1. 
For the Indians of this district, see Swanton, Bull. No. 
73, pp. 150-160. See also Peter J. Hamilton, Colonial 





Mobile (Boston, 1910), pp. 22-25, and Mobile of the 
five Flags (Mobile, 1913), pp. 26-27. 

October, Rangel (Bourne, IT. 123) agrees with the text as 
to this date. The former adds that it was St. Luke’s day. 
Foot. Rangel (Bourne, II. 123) says that Soto was ac- 
companied by only forty horse. 

Eighteen. B. Smith, doubtless in a moment of distrac- 
tion, translates (Narratives, p. 89): “of the Christians 
there were killed there two hundred.” 

Together. See Fernandez de Biedma’s description of the 
fight (Bourne, II, 18-21); and that by Rangel (ibid., pp. 
123-128). The first says twenty Spaniards were slain 
and the second, twenty-two. 

November 18. Rangel (Bourne, II. 128) says Sunday, 
November 14, which is the correct date. 

Cabusto. Rangel (Bourne, II. 128-129) says they reached 
a village called Talicpacana on Thursday, November 28 
(correct date, November 18), which was the Taliepa- 
tava of the text, To reach Cabusto (Zabusta in Rangel), 
the Spaniards, according to the latter, crossed a river at 
a village called Mogculixa. Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 
194, note 2) conjectures that Cabusto was located above 
the Sipsey River and west of the Tombigbee, and 
Mogulixa was located below the Sipsey and east of the 
Tombigbee. 

Chicaca, Chicaza in Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 
22). The name is applied to a province, village, and 
river. Lowery (Spanish Settlements, pp. 235-236), follow- 
ing Gatschet, Irving, Shea, and Pickett, locates this 
region as lying “about the headwaters of the Yazoo and 
Mobile Rivers in what is now the State of Mississippi.” 
Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 195, note 2) locates the town 
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“about one mile northwest of the present Redland, in 
Pontotoc County, Mississippi.” It was in the territory 
of the Chickasaws. 

Saquechuma. Sacchuma in Rangel (Bourne, II. 132), 
who applies the name to the local chief of this district. 
Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 196, note) locates the prov- 
ince of Saquechuma on the lower Tallahatchie River 
and says that the town burned by the Indians was prob- 
ably located in the present Tallahatchie County. 
Fuentes. Of these four men, Reynoso (Reinoso) and 
Ribera (Pedro de Rybera) seem to have returned from 
Florida (see B. Smith, Narratives of the Career, pp. 297, 
298). Francisco Osorio was a kinsman of Antonio Osor- 
io, son of the Marqués de Astorga (so in Solar and Ri- 
jula, p. 327, instead of the brother, as given in our text 
—-see ante p. 10). Reynoso is perhaps the Francisco de 
Reinoso noted by Solar and Rijula, p. 327, who was the 
son of Gonzalo or Gregorio de Reinoso and Isabel de 
Escobar, of Boadilla. The Fuentes of the text may have 
been Fernand Sanchez de la Fuente, the son of Garcia 
Gonzalez de la Vera and Juana Martin, inhabitants of 
Valencia de la Torre (Solar and Rajula, p. 313). 

Man. Hakluyt (p. 84) mistranslates this passage, say- 
ing “was held for a tall man.” 

Her, Francisca Hinestrosa, the only Spanish woman in 
the expedition. Her husband, Luis de Inostrosa (Ynis- 
trosa), son of Juan Fernandez de Inostrosa and Guio- 
mar de Torres, of Seville, returned from Florida (see 
Solar and Rijula, p. 318 and B. Smith, Narr., p. 292). 
Jerkins. See Fernandez de Biedma’s account of the dis- 
aster, in Bourne II. 22-23, and Rangel’s, in ibid., pp. 
132-134. 
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Field. Called Chicacilla, which Lewis (Spanish Explorers, | 176: p. 150. 
P- 199, note) conjectures was located about three and 

one-half miles north of Chicaca. 

1541. Wednesday. Rangel (Bourne, II. 135), says the | 177: p. 151. 
Indians attacked on EP calays March 15, ate nor a 
ing watch, which is the correct date. . 

April 25. Rangel (Bourne, II. 136) says Tuesday, April | 178: p. 152. 
26—the correct date. 

Alimamu, Alibamo in Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. | 179: p. 152. 
24) and Limamu in Rangel (ibid., p. 136). The Indians 

of this region were the Alabama or Albamo, an Upper 

Creek tribe (see Swanton, Bull. No. 73, pp. 191-201). 

Waiting. Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 200, note) says the | 180: p. 153. 
fort and ford were on the Tallahatchie River, some- 

where near New Albany, in the present Union Coun- 

ty, Mississippi. 

Quizquiz. Hakluyt’s translation (p. 89) is at fault here. | 181: p. 156. 
Quizquiz is called Quizqui by Rangel (Bourne, II. 

137). See Swanton, Bull. No. 73, p. 293. 

River. This was the Mississippi, which is called Espiritu | 182: p. 158. 
Santo by Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 25). 

Flaunting. Hakluyt (p. 169) says “shielding them- | 183: p. 161. 
selves”; and B. Smith (Narratives, p. 104), “covering 
themselves.” 

Hereafter. Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 204, note) places | 184: p. 163. 
the crossing of the Mississippi either at the present | . 

Council Bend or Walnut Bend, in Tunica County, 

Mississippi, below Memphis. Bourne (II. 138, note 3) 

places it below Memphis and above the mouth of the 

Arkansas. See also Lowery, Spanish Settlements, p. 237, 

and note 2. The attempt to locate the point of the cross- 

ing has been the subject of considerable debate. See 
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special bulletin, No. 1, of the Mississippi Historical 
Society, edited by Dunbar Rowland, namely, A Sym- 
posium on the Place of Discovery of the Mississippi River by 
Hernando de Soto (Jackson, Mississippi, 1927). Those 
who participated in the symposium were Theodore H. 
Lewis, J. P. Young, Charles A. Barton, and Dunbar 
Rowland. See T. H. Lewis, “Route of De Soto’s Expe- 
dition from Taliepacana to Huhasene,” pp. 19-20 of A 
Symposium (also in Pubs. of the Mississippi Historical So- 
ciety, VI. 456-457). 

185: p. 165. Casqui. Icasqui in Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 
26); both Quarqui and Carqui in Rangel (ibid., p. 138); 
and Casquin in Garcilaso de la Vega (fol. 231); Swanton 
(Bull. No. 73, pp. 213-214) connects the name with the 
Indians variously called Kaskinampo, Caskinampo, 
Kaskin8ba, Caskemampo, Cakinonpa, Kakinonba, 
Karkinonpols, Kasquinanipo, and says that the name 
was also applied to the Tennessee River. See also 
Lewis, “Route of De Soto’s Expedition,” in Pubs. of the 
Mississippi Historical Society, VI. 457. 

186: p. 165. | Crossed. Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 206, note) identifies 
the small river as Fifteen-Mile Bayou, and the locality 
as probably near the southeast corner of St. Francis 
County, Arkansas. 

187: p. 166. | Acorns. Probably pecans. 

188: p. 166. | Gray. Identified by B. Smith (Narratives, p. 223) as Di- 
ospyros Virginiana and Diospyros Texana. 

189: p. 166. | Town. Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 206, note) conjec- 
tures that this town was located near the mouth of the 
present Tyronza River. Of the town and the stay of the 
Spaniards there, Rangel says (Bourne, II. 138-139): 
“It was Saturday when we entered his village, and it had 
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very good cabins, and, in the principal one, over the 
door, were many heads of very fierce bulls, just as in 
Spain, noblemen who are sportsmen mount the heads 
of wild boars or bears.” 
Suffered. Of the cross, Rangel (Bourne, II. 139) says: 
“There the Christians planted the cross on a mound, 
and they received it and adored it with much devotion, 
and the blind and lame came to seek to be healed.” 
Flowing. Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 208, note) identi- 
fies this as the present Tyronza River. 
Them. The plight of the men is well described in an 
interpolation made by Oviedo in Rangel’s narrative 
(Bourne, II. 130-131), as follows: “And that you may 
know, reader, what sort of a life these Spaniards led, 
Rodrigo Ranjel, an eye-witness, says that among many 
other great hardships that men endured in this under- 
taking he saw a knight named Don Antonio Osorio, 
brother of the Lord Marquis of Astorga, wearing a 
short garment of the blankets of that country, torn on 
the sides, his flesh showing, no hat, bare-headed, bare- 
footed, without hose or shoes, a buckler on his back, a 
sword without a shield, amidst heavy frosts and cold. 
And the stuff of which he was made and his illustrious 
lineage made him endure his toil without laments such 
as many others made, for there was no one who could 
help him, although he was the man he was, and had in 
Spain two thousand ducats of income through the 
Church. And the day that this gentleman saw him he 
did not believe that he had eaten a mouthful, and he had 
to dig for it with his nails to get something to eat. 

“T could hardly help laughing when I heard that this 
knight had left the Church and the income above men- 
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tioned to go in search of such a life as this, at the sound 
of the words of De Soto.” 

193: p. 173. | Cowhide. Buffalo hide. 

194: p. 174. | June 19. Rangel (Bourne, II. 139) gives the date of the 
arrival at Pacaha as Wednesday, June 29; but our text is 
here correct. Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 209, note) 
gives the probable location of Pacaha as in the vicinity 
of the present Osceola, Mississippi County, Arkansas, 
but not any farther toward the north (see also Lewis, 
“Route of De Soto’s Expedition,” p. 457). 

195: p. 176. | Above. Inquiry as to the identity of the several kinds of 
fish mentioned in the text brought the following in- 
formation from Dr. Lewis Radcliffe, acting commission- 
er of the Bureau of Fisheries at Washington: “The 
bagre no doubt refers to a species of catfish. Judging by 
the large size of the fish and its large head, as described, 
it was most likely the mud catfish, Leptops olivaris. How- 
ever, there is also a possibility that the author had in 
mind the blue catfish, Ictalurus furcatus. Indeed, both 
species might have been seen in the vicinity, since both 
are of a large size and quite common in the rivers drain- 
ing into the Gulf of Mexico. The word barbo is used in 
Spanish and French for several species of freshwater 
fish. The British name for those species is ‘barbel.’ 
The species to which these names are applied are wide- 
spread throughout Europe, including Portugal. Judg- 
ing from the distribution of the species and the sim- 
ilarity of the names in England, France, and Spain, it 
seems quite likely that the name barbo is also applied 
in Portugal to the same fishes. None of the species of 
the barbels occur in American waters, but our species of 
suckers resembles in general appearance the European 





barbels, and to a lesser extent the same may be said in 
regard to our buffalofishes. There are several species of 
suckers and buffalofishes in American waters; but from 
the author’s statement it is impossible to assert which 
one of these he had in mind. In a list of the common 
names of fishes in Portuguese, the name choupa is ap- 
plied to Sargus rondeletti and besugo to Pagellus acarne. 
Neither of these species, both of which are spiny-rayed 
fishes, occurs in the waters of the United States. The 
Portuguese choupa is shaped something like our bream 
and the besugo resembles our black bass. Since the au- 
thor evidently described only the larger fishes, two 
possibilities suggest themselves: he had in mind either 
the black bass (and in some of them, especially in large 
specimens, the body is fairly deep) or the fresh-water 
drum. Since he states that it was the ‘most relished,’ 
he probably had in mind the large-mouth black bass, 
Micropterus salmoides. The pexe palla was undoubtedly 
the spoonbill, Polyodon spathula. The description of the 
snout combined with the lack of scales, as stated by the 
author, applies to no other American species, and it 
fairly characterizes the spoonbill. The name savel (plural 
savés) is applied to two species of European shad, Alosa 
alosa and Alosa finta. A species of shad, Alosa alabama, 
occurs in the gulf drainage, although it is now quite 
rare. [he author may have seen this or one of two other 
fishes, namely, the gizzard shad, Dorosoma cepedianum, 
and the menhaden, Brevoortia patronus. These two latter 
species resemble the shad in appearance, although they 
usually do not grow over a foot in length. There are 
several other clupeoid fishes in the waters of Florida, 
which have some resemblance to the shad, although 
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they are of small size. It is impossible to identify the 
pexe pereo with any exactness. The names peixe prego 
and peixe porco are applied to species of sharks in Por- 
tugal. Judging from the author’s comparison of the fish 
to a hog, a fish having a deep body is suggested. The 
following three species, which are found in these waters, 
are quite common and have rather deep bodies, name- 
ly, the fresh-water drum or gaspergou, Aplodinotus 
gruniens, the black drum, Pogonias chromis, and the jew- 
fish, Promicrops itaiara. The first named is a strictly 
fresh-water fish. The black drum is typically a salt- 
water fish, but is also common in brackish water; while 
the third is a salt-water species.” 

See also B. Smith, Narratives, pp. 223-226. It should 
be noted that the words “era de tamanho de Picdes” 
which have been translated “were as long as a pike” 
refer to “pike” the weapon and not “pike” the fish. 
Find. See the accounts of these two chiefs in Hernandez 
de Biedma (Bourne, II. 26-29) and Rangel (ibid., pp. 
136-146). 

Caluca. Calug in Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 30). 
Swanton (Bull. No. 73, p. 214) says of this district: 
“This would seem to be the Choctaw or Chickasaw 
Oka lusa, ‘black water,’ from which we may possibly 
infer the Muskhogean connection of Casquin, but, on 
the other hand, the name may have been obtained from 
interpreters secured east of the Mississippi, and may be 
nothing more than a translation of the original into 
Chickasaw.” The word apparently has no connection 
with the Calusa Indians of the Florida peninsula. Lewis 
(Spanish Explorers, p. 212, note) tentatively locates the 
province of Caluca in the northeastern part of the pres- 
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ent state of Mississippi, extending from Baldwyn, 
Prentiss County, to the Tennessee River in Tishomin- 
go County. 

For the route of the expedition west of the Mississip- 
pi, see Theodore H. Lewis, “Route of De Soto’s expe- 
dition from Taliepacana to Huhasene,” in Pubs. of the 
Mississippi Historical Society, VI. (Oxford, Mississippi, 
1902), pp. 449-467. 

Plums. Probably persimmons. 

Cattle. The bison. 

Quiguate. Rangel (Bourne, II. 146) says that Quiguate 
was the largest village the Spaniards had seen in that 
region (in which he agrees with our text) and that it 
was located on the Casqui River. 

Mochila. Rangel (Bourne, II. 144) says that Casqui 
gave one of his daughters to Soto and that Pacaha gave 
him one of his own wives, besides a sister and another 
Indian woman of rank. Oviedo (Bourne, II. 145) mor- 
alizes as follows: “But I could wish that along with the 
excellencies of the cross and of the faith that this Gov- 
ernor explained to these chiefs, he had told them he 
was married, and that the Christians ought not to have 
more than one wife, or to have intercourse with another, 
or to commit adultery; that he had not taken the daugh- 
ter whom Casqui gave him, nor the wife and sister and 
the other woman of rank whom Pacaha gave him; and 
that they had not got the idea that the Christians, like 
the Indians, could have as many wives and concubines 
as they desired, and like the Indians, live as adulterers.” 
Aquiguate. See ante, note 200. Lewis (Spanish Ex- 
plorers, p. 214, note 1) locates this town on the west side 
of the St. Francis River, in what is now the northern 
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part of Lee County, or in the southern part of St. 
Francis County, Arkansas. 

Swamp. Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 214, note 2) con- 
jectures that this may have been Lake Mitchigamia of 
the French maps, which ceased to exist after the New 
Madrid earthquake. This lake is shown on the great 
Delisle map of 1718 on which the route of Soto is 
marked. The cartographer shows the route to have 
passed near a vague location which he calls Lac de 
Mitchigamia. 

Coligoa. Coligua in Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 
31) and Rangel (ibid., p.146). 

Marshes. “Lakes” in B. Smith’s translation (p. 121) 
and in Hakluyt (p. 107). 

Leagues. Hakluyt (p. 107) says “one hundred leagues.” 
Streamlets, Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 31) says 
that on the way to Coligoa, they went at “night to the 
swamps, where we drank from the hand and found 
abundance of fish.” Rangel says (ibid., p. 146) the 
Spaniards left Quiguate on Friday, August 26, reaching 
their destination at the village of Coligoa on the follow- 
ing Thursday, September 1, journeying on the way 
from swamp to swamp to the number of four swamps. 
In these swamps or pools they found “no end of fish, 
because all that country is flooded by the great river 
when it overflows its banks.” Lewis, Spanish Explorers (p. 
215, note 1) conjectures that the four swamps of Rangel 
were the L’Anguille River, Big Creek, Bayou de Vue, 
and Cache River. 

Town. Rangel (Bourne, II. 146-147) says that they 
came twice to the river of Coligoa before they reached 


the town itself; and he adds: “They found it populated, 
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and from it they took much people and clothes, and a 
vast amount of provisions and much salt. It was a pretty 
village, between some ridges along the gorge of a great 
river. And from there, at midday, they went to kill 
some cows, of which there are many wild ones.” Lewis 
(Spanish Explorers, p. 216, note 1) says the town lay in 
the valley of the Little Red River, and that before reach- 
ing it the Spaniards crossed the White River below the 
mouth of Little Red River, in what is now Woodruff 
County, Arkansas. 

Palisema. According to Rangel (Bourne, II. 147), the 
Spaniards left Coligoa on Tuesday, September 6, and 
after recrossing the river and some mountains, reached 
a town called Calpista on Wednesday, “where there 
was an excellent salt spring which distilled very good 
salt in deposits.” This spring, says Lewis (Spanish Ex- 
plorers, p. 216, note 2) was located on the bank of Little 
Red River, in what is now Cleburne County. Palisema is 
called Palisma by Rangel (ibid., p. 147), who says it was 
reached on Thursday (September 8). 

Tatalicoya. Called Tutilcoya by Rangel (Bourne, II. 
147), who says that on Saturday, September 10, the 
expedition encamped beside some water. On Sunday, 
they reached a town called Quixila, “where they rested 
over Sunday.” They reached Tutilcoya on Tuesday. 
Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II, 32) says they went 
under direction of their guides to some scattered settle- 
ments called Tatil Coya, where they found a river of 
considerable size which emptied into the Mississippi. 
Cayas. Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 32) says they 
went upstream to a great province called Cayas. This 
was evidently a district of scattered settlements as noted 
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2032p. 107. 


214: p. 196. 


in our text. There seems to have been some confusion 
in Rangel’s account (see Bourne, II. 147) with regard to 
this district; which that author calls Cayase. Rangel 
says “they were never able to see that place or discover 
it; and subsequently they were told that they had left it 
near the river.” Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 217, note 2) 
says that Cayas was located in what is now the northern 
part of Arkansas and Oklahoma. He connects the word 
with the appellation “Kansas” (see “Route of De Soto’s 
Expedition” in Pubs. of the Miss. Hist. Soc., VI. 458, 
note 20). 

Tanico. Rangel (Bourne, II. 147) says that on Thursday, 
after having passed the night near a swamp, the Span- 
iards went to the district and town of Tanico, which was 
confused with Cayas by some. Tanico, according to 
Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 21'7, note 3) was on the east 
side of the Grand or Neosho River. It was probably 
a part of the district of Cayas. 

Pot. Rangel (Bourne, II. 148): “One ought not to omit 
and leave in forgetfulness that in Cayase our Spaniards 
gathered baskets of dry sand from the river and strained 
water through it, and there came out a brine, and they 
boiled it down, and let it harden, and in that way made 
excellent salt, very white and of good flavour.” 
Wounded. Rangel (Bourne, II. 148) says the expedition 
left Tanico on Wednesday, October 5, reaching the 
town of Tula on Friday, October 7. On Saturday, the 
fight with the Indians occurred, during which one Her- 
nandarias de Saavedra, grandson of the marshall of 
Seville, was wounded. Fernandez de Biedma (ibid., pp. 
32-33) says that in going to Tula, they “passed over 
some rough hills.” He says that the Indians wounded 
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some seven or eight men and nine or ten horses; while 
the Spaniards killed some thirty or forty of the Indians. 
His account is quite similar to that of our text. 
Sheep. These cattle were the American bison. 
Ridges. Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 221, note) identifies 
these ridges as the Boston Mountains. 
Quipana. Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 34) says 
that after leaving Quipana the route lay eastward across 
the mountains and down to the plains. This town is 
called Guipana by Rangel (ibid., p. 149). Lewis, “Route 
of De Soto’s Exped.,” p. 459, note 23, connects this 
word with “Pani” or “Pawnee.” 

The province of Guahate mentioned below has not 
been identified. 
Catamaya. Quitamaya in Rangel (Bourne, II. 149), 
which was reached on Monday, October 31. 
Autiamque. Viranque in Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, 
II. 34) and Utiangiie in Rangel (ibid., p. 149). Rangel 
says that on Tuesday, November 1, they passed 
through a small village and reached Utiangiie on 
Wednesday, November 2. The narrative by Rangel 
ends at this point. Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 222, note 
2) locates Autiamque within thirty miles of Fort Smith, 
on the south bank of the Arkansas River. 
Safety. Hakluyt (p. 115) translates this passage as fol- 
lows: “They tooke some Indians which were gathering 
together the stuff which their wives had hidden.” 
Autiamque. The words “of Autiamque” were omitted 
by B. Smith. 
Tietiquaquo. Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 223, note) says 
this town was located in the province of Chaguate (see 
post, note 250). 
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Ortiz. The death of Juan Ortiz is merely noted without 
comment by Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 34). 
Ayays. Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 225, note 1) points 
out that this province must not be confused with that of 
Aays, which was located south of Red River in Texas. 
Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 34) says that after 
leaving Autiamque (Viranque), the Spaniards followed 
the course of the river to a province called Anicoyan- 
que, which probably corresponds to the Nilco or Anilco 
of our text. 
River. Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 225, note 2) says that 
the place where they crossed the river lay north of the 
present Pine Bluff, and was probably in the present 
Jefferson County. 
Swamps. Hakluyt says the region had many lakes. 
Tutelpinco. Located by Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 225, 
note 3) on Big Bayou Meto, in the present Jefferson 
County. 
Bastian, Francis Sebastian in Hakluyt (p. 119). The 
name Francisco Sebastian occurs in the list given by 
Solar and Rijula, p. 309. He was the son of Alonso 
Sebastian and Juana Macias, both of the town of Vi- 
llanueva de Barcarrota. 

The town of Tianto mentioned below has not been 
identified. 
Swamp. Translated “lake” by Hakluyt (p. 120) and by 
B. Smith (Narratives, p. 136). 
Nilco. Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 226, note) locates 
Nilco a few miles southeast of the present Arkansas 
Post, on the Arkansas River, in Desha County. There 
is a large mound there. See ante, note 224. 
Margaridetas. Translated “margaritas”. in Hakluyt 

































(p. 120). Literally a small pearl; perhaps here a small 
trade bead made from shell. 

Swamp. “Lake” in Hakluyt (p. 121) and in B. Smith 
(Narr. of the Career, p. 137). 

Guachoya. See post, note 235. 

Quigaltam. See post, note 298. 

Guachoya. Guachoya is located by Lewis (Spanish Explor- 
ers, p. 227, note 1) in the neighborhood of the present 
Arkansas City, on the Mississippi River, in Desha 
County, and perhaps at or near the large mound north 
of that city. This place is called “Guachoyanque” by 
Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 34-35), who says 
the town was “good, well and strongly fenced.” 

April 17. If the date of November 1 of the preceding 
year fell on Tuesday, as given by Rangel (see ante, note 
219) is correct, then April 17 fell on Monday. 

Ri. The Tamaliseu was probably the Arkansas; the 
Tapatu, the Mississippi; the Mico, perhaps the Coosa; 
ai the Ri (evidently for Rio), the stream near where 
the expedition first entered Florida. There seems to be 
some confusion about this passage in B. Smith’s trans- 
lation. 

Were. Hakluyt (p. 124) adds “every day,” but these 
words are not in the original. 

Backward. B. Smith (Narr. of the Career, p. 141) wrongly 
makes the reply of the chief a direct discourse; it is only 
a reported speech. 

Brazas. The braza is a measure about equivalent to the 
fathom. 

Die. Hakluyt (p. 127) translates this passage as follows: 
“These mens sinnes by Gods permission lighted on 
their own heads: who, because they would seeme val- 
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iant, became cruel; showing themselves extreme cow- 
ards in the sight of all men, when as most neede of 
Valour was required, and afterward they came to a 
shameful death.” 

Alvarado. See ante, note 10. 

Fitting. Fernandez de Biedma’s only comment on the 
death of Soto is the dry remark (Bourne, II. 35): “The 
governor, at seeing himself surrounded, and nothing 
coming about according to his expectation, sickened 
and died. He left us recommending Luis de Moscoso 
to be our Governor.” Cf. with this and the text, the 
touching remarks of Antonio Pigafetta after Ferdinand 
Magellan’s death, in James A. Robertson, Magellan’s 
Voyage around the World by Antonio Pigafetta (Cleveland, 
1906), I. 177-179. 

River. Garcilaso de la Vega (La Florida del Inca, fol. 
272) says: Soto was buried in the river by Juan de 
Afiasco, Juan de Guzm4n, Arias Tinoco, Alonso Romo 
de Cardenosa, and Diego Arias. They were assisted by 
a Basque sailor and engineer, named Joannes de Ab- 
badia. The corpse was buried with all secrecy (the men 
making signs as if they were going fishing) in the middle 
of the river in water having a depth of nineteen brazas 
and a width of a quarter of a league. 

Hogs. This refers to Soto’s property at the place of his 
death. See Soto’s will (which was made in Cuba on May 
13, 1539, shortly before the departure for Florida) in 
Solar and Rijula, pp. 207-221 (reproduced from the 
original manuscript in AI, 50-2-55/10, Papeles de Jus- 
ticia, ntimero 750, pieza 1°., fols. 42~51); and a transla- 
tion into English made from the original manuscript, in 


B. Smith, Narr. of the Career, pp. 273-280. See also Solar 





and Rijula, pp. 223-273 (original in AI, 50-2 /55/10, op. 
cit., fols. 306-333) for the list of possessions left by Soto 
in Spain and the prices they fetched at auction. Gar- 
cilaso de la Vega (op. cit., fol. 271) says that Soto had 
spent over 100,000 ducats on his expedition. 

Obtained. Garcilaso de la Vega (op. cit., fol. 270) notes 
that Moscoso had been deprived of the post of maestre 
de campo after the disaster at Chicaga. 

Leagues. Hakluyt (p. 133) says wrongly “four hundred 
leagues.” 

June 5. Monday apparently fell on June 5. 

Catalte. This region has not been identified, but it lay 
west of Guachoya. It is called “Catayet” on the map 
(see p. 418). 

Chaguete. Called Chavite (meaning “salt”—see Lewis, 
“Route of De Soto’s Exped.,” p. 461) by Fernandez de 
Biedma (Bourne, II. 35-36), who says that they traveled 
for seventeen days from Guachoyante (Guachoya) to 
Chavite. Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 236, note) con- 
jectures that this district may have been located on the 
present Saline River in Saline County. The same au- 
thor notes that the expedition turned south southeast at 
this point. Fernandez de Biedma says they turned 
“southwest-and-by south.” 

Reward. B. Smith (Narratives, p. 152) omits everything 
in this discourse after this point. 

Lake. Probably more of a marsh than a lake. 

Guzman. Apparently this was Francisco de Guzman, son 
of Benito Rodriguez and Francisca Hernandez, inhab- 
itants of Seville. See Solar and Rijula, op. cit., p. 289. 
July 4. Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 36) says it 
took the men three days to reach Aguacay, and that it 
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lay due west from Chaguete. The same author adds: 
“After leaving this place, the Indians told us we should 
see no more settlements unless we went down in a 
southwest-and-by-south direction, where we should find 
large towns and food; that in the course we asked about, 
there were some large sandy wastes, without any people 
or subsistence whatsoever.” July 4 fell on Tuesday. 
There. Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 238, note 2) locates 
this place a short distance from the present town of 
Arkadelphia on the west bank of the Quachita River. 
July 20. July 20 fell on Thursday. 

Naguatex. Hakluyt (pp. 136-137) says “They pitched 
their Campe at noone betweene Amaye and Naguatex 
along the corner of a grove of very faire trees.” Lewis 
(Spanish Explorers, p. 239, note) conjectures that this was 
on Prairie de Roane near the present town of Hope. 
Were. Hakluyt (p. 137) says wrongly “and what order 
they kept.” 

River. Identified by Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 210, 
note) as the present Little River in Hampstead County. 
River. Identified by Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 241, 
note) as the present Red River. 

People. Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 242, note) identifies 
this ford as the present White Oak Shoals in Arkansas, 
three miles east of the Texas-Arkansas boundary. 

Six. B. Smith (Narratives, p. 159) says wrongly “five.” 
Nissohone. “Nisione” in Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, 
II. 36). 

Lacane. Probably the “Came” of Fernandez de Biedma 
(Bourne, II..36). 

Nondacao. Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 36) uses 
the same form. This author says that the cacique of 





Nondacao furnished them a guide who purposely tried 
to lead them over rough country and off the road. The 
guide confessed that he did not know where he was 
guiding the Spaniards, but that he had been ordered 
to lead them into a region where they would die of hun- 
ger. 
Soacatino. Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 36) says: 
“We were obliged to go where the Indian directed us, 
and went to a Province called Nisione, and to another 
called Nondacao, and another Came; and at each re- 
move we went through lands that became more sterile 
and afforded less subsistence. We continually asked for 
a province which they told us was larger, called Xuaca- 
tino.” 
Aays. Properly Ayays. Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, 
II. 36-37) says: “We took another guide, who led us toa 
Province called Hais, where, in seasons, some cattle are 
wont to herd; and as the Indians saw us entering their 
country, they began to cry out: ‘Kill the cows—they are 
coming’; when they sallied and shot their arrows at us, 
doing us some injury.” Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 243, 
note) conjectures that this district is south of the present 
Gainesville, Texas, and that the town adjoined the 
“Lower Cross Timbers,” on the prairie. 
Fight. See preceding note. 
Nondacao. Here, as elsewhere, the chief and his town 
are called by the same name. Hakluyt (p. 142) says “in 
Nondacao.” It appears as “nddacan” on the map (p. 
18). 
conc Perhaps an echo of the Coronado expedition. 
Soacatino. See ante, note 266. Fernandez de Biedma 


(Bourne, II. 37) describes this district (which he also 
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calls ““Xacatin”) as lying amid close forests and having 
little food. Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 244, note 1) con- 
jectures that this region was located in the present “Up- 
per Cross Timbers.” It appears on the map (p. 418) as 
Cehocatin. 

Southward. Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 37) says: 
“Hence the Indians guided us eastward to other small 
towns, poorly off for food, having said that they would 
take us where there were other Christians like us, which 
afterwards proved false.” After this, he says they 
turned south and “travelled about six days in a direc- 
tion south and southwest, when we stopped.” 

Guasco. Identified by Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 244, 
note 2) as Waco, Texas. If one gives the “w” sound to 
the Spanish “Gu,” which is so often heard, and drops 
the “s” of “Guasco,” the name “Waco” results. Lewis 
conjectures that this town was evidently located on the 
Brazos River, near old Fort Belknap. 

Nagacahoz. This and the town of Naquiscoga mentioned 
above are conjectured by Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 
144, note 3) to lie in the Brazos valley, southeast of 
Guasco. 

Nagacahoz. Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 245, note 1) con- 
jectures that this was the Double Mountain fork of the 
Brazos; and adds that the crossing was probably made 
at the south angle of the river, in the northwestern part 
of the present Fisher County. 

Daycao. Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 245, note 2) con- 
jectures that the “unpeopled region” or “wilderness,” 
as it is translated by B. Smith, was a forest. He points 
out that the continuous forest from old Fort Belknap to 
the eastern slope of the “Staked Plains” was the only 
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one through which the men could have gone for ten 

days to the westward. 

Alqueire. A dry or solid measure of 138 deciliters. The | 277: p. 253. 
liquid alqueire is equivalent to 84 deciliters. 

Arabs, The word “Alarve” (Arab) has the derived 
meaning of “boor” or “glutton.” 

Come. Of the determination to return to the Mississippi | 279: p. 254. 
River, Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 38) says: 

“Reflecting that we had lost our interpreter, that we 

found nothing to eat, that the maize we brought upon 

our backs was failing, and it seemed impossible that so 

many people should be able to cross a country so poor, 

we determined to return to the town where the Gover- 

nor Soto died, as it appeared to us there was conven- 

ience for building vessels with which we might leave the 

country.” 

Montemor. Estreméz is a town of Alemtejo, Portugal, | 280: p. 257. 
twenty-three miles northeast of Evora. It is famous for 

its earthenware jugs and has a large trade in wool, and 

has many marble quarries rivaling those of Italy. Mon- 

temor is perhaps the Montemor Novo in Alemtejo, 

twenty-two miles north northwest of Evora. See Lemos, 


Encyclopedia Portugueza Illustrada. 


278: p. 254. 


Christian. See ante, p. 237, and note 253. 281: p. 257. 
Aays. See ante, note 267. 282: p. 258. 
Chilano. This town has not been identified. 283: p. 258. 
There. Probably ropes were made of this fiber. 284: p. 259. 


Aminoya. Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 249, note 1) lo- | 285: p. 260. 
cates Aminoya above the mouth of the Arkansas River 

in the present Desha County. Hakluyt in translating, 

uniformly uses the form “Minoya.” 


Lethargy. Perhaps malaria or dysentery. 286: p. 261. 
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287: p. 262. | Sotis, Hakluyt (p. 150) translates this passage “by their 
surname called Sotis.” 

288: p. 262. | Fanegas. The fanega is a dry measure of quantity equiva- 
lent to four alqueires (see ante, note 277), used for 
measuring grains and seeds. 

289: p. 264. | Daffodils. Abrotea, literally “daffodil.” Both Hakluyt 
(p. 151) and B, Smith (Narratives, p. 169) translate 
“hemp,” which is more expressive. 

290: p. 264. | Tagoanate. See post, note 293. 

291: p. 264. | Water. Hakluyt (p. 151) translates this passage “be- 
cause their places of refuge are in the water”; and B. 
Smith (Narratives, p. 170), “as their places of conceal- 
ment were by the water’s edge.” The primary meaning 
of colheita is “harvest” or “fruits.” It seems here to refer 
directly to the harvests which had perhaps been placed 
in barbacoas on islets. 

292: p. 265.| Them. Hakluyt (p. 152) translates “for to goe to take 
them, they were neuer able.” 

293: p. 269. | Taguanete. Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 253, note) says 
this province lay on the White River, and that the 
town so named was probably located in the southern 
part of the present Monroe County in Arkansas, pos- 
sibly at Indian Bay. 

294: p. 269. | Brigantines. Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 38) says: 
“We returned by the same road we had taken, until we 
came to the town; but we did not discover so good outfit 
as we had thought to find, There were no provisions in 
the town, the Indians having taken them away, so we 
had to seek another town, where we might pass the 
winter and build the vessels. I thank God that we 
found two towns very much to our purpose, standing 
upon the Rio Grande, and which were fenced around, 


having also a large quantity of maize. Here we stopped, 
and with great labour built seven brigantines, which 
were finished at about the end of six months. We threw 
them into the water, and it was a mystery that, calked 
as they were with the bark of mulberry-trees, and with- 
as any pitch, we should find them stanch and very 
safe.” 

Canoes. Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 38-39) inti- 
mates that the canoes with the horses were taken along 
in case a large town were found on the seacoast where 
the expedition might be supported while two of the 
brigantines were sent to New Spain “with a message to 
provide us with vessels in which we could get away from 
the country.” 

Twenty-two. Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 39), 
says twenty-six horses were taken. 

Right. Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 255, note 1) says this 
arm of the river was a channel by which the Bayou 
Macon is connected with the Mississippi and that it is 
located in the northern part of the present Chicot 
County, Arkansas. 

Quigualtam. Also spelt Quigaltam (see ante, note 234); 
“Quigualtanqui” in Garcilaso de la Vega, fol. 192. It 
lay on the opposite side of the Mississippi from Gua- 
choya. 

Bluff. Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 255, note) conjectures 
that this bluff was the present Vicksburg Bluffs. 
Twenty-five. Hakluyt (p. 159) says wrongly “fifteen.” 
Determine. Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 39) says 
of the assaults by the Indians: “The second day, de- 
scending the stream, there came out against us forty 
or fifty very large and swift canoes, in some of which 
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were as many as eighty warriors, who assailed us with 
their arrows, following and shooting at us. Some who 
were in the vessels thought it trifling not to attack them; 
so, taking four or five of the small canoes we brought 
along, they went after them. The Indians, seeing this, 
surrounded them, so that they could not get away, and 
upset the canoes, whereby twelve very worthy men 
were drowned, beyond the reach of our succour, 
because of the great power of the stream, and the oars 
in the vessel being few.” 

Rest. Hakluyt (p. 161) says “lingered behind.” 

Sea. Hakluyt (p. 162) says “until they came to the sea.” 
Seventeen. Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 39) says 
they reached the sea in nineteen days. He says (pp. 
39-40) that encouraged by their first success, the Indi- 
ans kept up their attacks “doing us much damage and 
wounding many people; for, as they found we had no 
arms that could reach them from a distance, not an ar- 
quebuse nor a crossbow having remained, but only 
some swords and targets, they lost their fears, and 
would draw very nigh to let drive at us with their ar- 
rows.” 

So. Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 259, note) points out 
that Garcilaso de la Vega increases this distance to 
750 leagues, but that the real distance was about 720 
miles. 

Sea. Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 40) says “We 
came out by the mouth of the river, and entering into a 
very large bay made by it, which was so extensive that 
we passed along it three days and three nights, with 
fair weather, in all the time not seeing land, so that it 
appeared to us that we were at sea, although we found 
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the water still so fresh that it could well be drunk like 
that of the river.” 
Las Palmas. Later called the Santander River and the 
River Soto la Marina, its present name. It enters the 
gulf 110 miles above Tampico. A large bar is formed 
at the mouth from the silt carried down by the current. 
Them. This sentence is omitted by Hakluyt (p. 165). 
Sea. Lewis (Spanish Explorers, p. 261, note) says that 
“At that time the Atchafalaya probably formed the 
lower course of Red River, the latter not having cut 
through to the Mississippi, and it was its current that 
they encountered.” 

Keys. Hakluyt (p. 166) mistranslates “creeks.” 

Key. Ibid. (p. 167). 

Fortune. Hakluyt (p. 168), says “while they were in this 
tempest.” 

Copee. Cope, in Spanish. A name applied to various 
species of the genus Clusia. Two species, especially are 
known in Hispanic America, namely, Clusia Rosea or 
Cope grande; and Clusia minor or Cope chico. They are 
both found in Venezuela where they are called “cu- 
pay.” Both kinds are used for their resinous qualities 
and are used, among other ways, in the calking of water 
craft. The text may refer, however, to some bituminous 
substance. This name apparently appears on the map 
(p- 418). 

Islet, Fernandez de Biedma (Bourne, II. 40) says they 
went westward to some small islets. 

Better. Cf. the procession made by the survivors of 
Magellan’s ship, the Victoria, after landing in Spain in 
Robertson, Magellan’s Journey around the World by 
Antonio Pigafetta, I. 189. 
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316: p. 296. | Palmas. See ante, note 307. 

317: p. 297. | Panico. The River of Panuco, This river, about 400 
miles long, rises in the Valley of Mexico and enters the 
Gulf of Mexico six miles below the city of Tampico, 
now the great oil port of Mexico. The drainage of the 
Valley of Mexico, a stupendous accomplishment, takes 
place through a canal and tunnel emptying into one of 
the branches of the Panuco River. This stream, not- 
withstanding the formidable bar at its mouth, is navi- 
gable for deep draft vessels to Tampico and to vessels 
of light draft to the city of Panuco. 

318: p. 302. | Panico. The town of Panuco. This town was founded in 
1520 at the orders of Cortés by Gonzalo de Sandoval, 
who called it San Sebastian del Puerto. Its Aztec name 
“P4nuco” means “place settled by persons who came by 
sea.” It is located on the Panuco River, about eighty 
miles from the Gulf of Mexico by water, but only about 
forty by land. Panuco was the capital city of a former 
administrational unit of New Spain, also called Panu- 
co, which was bounded on the north by the Nuevo 
Reino de Leén and part of the audiencia of Guadala- 
jara, on the east by the gulf, on the south by the prov- 
inces of Tlaxcala and Mexico, and on the west by the 
Reino de Michoacan. During the eighteenth century, it 
formed part of Nuevo Santander. In that century it 
had about 500 families and near the close of the nine- 
teenth, about 9,000 inhabitants. The district was first 
visited by men of the expeditions of Garay. See An- 
tonio de Alcedo, Diccionario Geogrdfico Hist6rico de las 
Indias Occidentales (Madrid, 1788), IV. 55; and Espasa, 
Enciclopedia universal XLI. goo. 

319: p. 302. | Mendoza. Antonio de Mendoza, the first viceroy of 







New Spain, was born in 1490, in the fortress of Alcala 
la Real along the Granada border. His father, Ifiigo 
Lépez de Mendoza, second conde de Tendilla, was cap- 
tain general of the forces that were investing Granada. 
The family is said to trace back to the celebrated Span- 
ish hero, the Cid, and thence to some of the best Roman 
and Gothic families. He was appointed viceroy of New 
Spain in April, 1535, and reached Mexico in October 
of the same year. In 1547, he was transferred to the 
viceroyalty of Peru, with his seat at Lima. He died in 
that city on June 21, 1552, and was buried beside Fran- 
cisco Pizarro, the great conqueror of Peru. In an age of 
narrow bigotry, he was characterized by an unusual 
breadth of mind (for that period), and was above all an 
excellent organizer and administrator. See Arthur S. 
Aiton, Antonio de Mendoza (Durham, 1927); and Ciri- 
aco Pérez Bustamante, Don Antonio de Mendoza (San- 
tiago, 1928). 

Men, Hakluyt (p. 173) says “three hundred and eleven 
men,” thus giving the correct number as noted above, 
See also B. Smith (Narratives, pp. 292-299), “A Mem- 
oir of the names of persons who came from Florida, who 
they are, and of what countries natives.” ‘This shows a 
list of slightly over two hundred names. In the same 
volume, Smith publishes also two documents relative 
to the followers of Soto, as follows: 1. Letter to the 
king from the viceroy of New Spain, with testimony in 
behalf of Garcia Osorio, soliciting the royal favor, 1560, 
pp- 299-300. 2. Memorial of Alonso Vazquez to the 
king of Spain, petitioning for certain privileges, and 
permission to reside in Florida, together with the testi- 
mony of persons as to his services in the army of Her- 
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nando de Soto, during the invasion of that province, 
Pp- 301-312. 

Mestitam Mexico. Mestitam is undoubtedly a corruption 
of the word “Tenochtitlan,” the Aztec name for the City 
of Mexico. The form of “Mestitan” occurs in Genaro 
Garcia’s edition of Bernal Diaz del Castillo, Conquista 
de la Nueva Espatia (Mexico, 1904), I. 460 and II. 362. 
There are many corrupted forms of the name. For the 
history of pre-Spanish and early Spanish Mexico, see 
Prescott, Conquest of Mexico, Charles Cullen’s translation 
into English of Francisco Saverio Clavigero, Historia 
Antigua de Mexico, editions of which were issued in 
London, 1787, Richmond, 1806, and Philadelphia, 1817. 
Vera Cruz. Hakluyt (p. 174) says “and other 60 from 
Panuco to the Port of Vera Cruz,” omitting the three 
words “and from Mexico.” The city of Vera Cruz, the 
chief seaport of Mexico, is located on the southwest 
shore of the Gulf of Mexico, one hundred and ninety 
miles from Mexico. Being on low, sandy, and marshy 
ground, it was a menace to health until recently, but is 
now sanitary and a modern city. Many of its buildings 
and its wall are of coral rock. It has a population of over 
50,000; and is chiefly a commercial city, although it has 
some manufacturing industries. It was first visited by 
Europeans by Juan de Grijalva and next by Cortés 
(April 21, 1519), who landed at the point called by the 
natives Chalchiuhuecan on April 22. Because this was 
Good Friday and because of the wealth of the district, 
Cortés named it “La Villa Rica de la Vera Cruz.” It 
was the point of departure for the conquest of Mexico. 
In modern times it has also been a place of entry for 
hostile troops on more than one occasion. 
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East. Hakluyt (p. 174) says “Panuco to the North.” 
Food. “Inda G onestamente tiueram de comer.” Trans- 
lated by B, Smith (Narratives, p. 198): “particularly in 
respect of everything to eat.” 

Tapile. The proper form of the word is “topil” or 
“topile.” It has the meaning of the Spanish word “al- 
guazil,” meaning “constable.” It was early taken over 
into Spanish use. Ricardo del Castillo, Los llamados 
Mexicanismos de la Academia Espafiola (Mexico, 1917), 
says (pp. 162-163) that the word is seldom used now in 
any state of Mexico. Eufemio Mendoza, Apuntes para 
un Catdlogo Razonado de las Palabras Mexicanas (Mexi- 
co, 1872), p. 51, says it is used now only in a burlesque 
style. The word occurs in most of the Aztec diction- 
aries; e.g., Rémi Siméon, Dictionnaire de Langue Na- 
huatl ou Mexique (Paris, 1885), p. 651. 

Meadows. Hakluyt (p. 177) says: “it hath thinne woods, 
and very goodly meadows upon the Riuers.” 

Swamps, Translated “lakes” by B. Smith (Narratives, p. 
201). 

Northeast. Hakluyt (p. 178) says wrongly “northwest.” 
Daycao. See ante, pp. 252-253, and note 276, 

Others. Hakluyt (p. 178) says “from those that grow 
more eastward.” 

Acorns. Pecans. See ante, note 187, 

Ligoacam. William B. Rye, in his edition of Hakluyt’s 
translation of the Relagam, The Discovery and Conquest of 
Terra Florida (London, 1851) conjectures that this may 
refer to the Lignum Guaiacum (see p. 169, note 1). From 
the description of the fruit, it is probable that this was 
the alligator pear or avocado (Spanish, “aguacate”). 
Walnuts. See ante, note 198. 
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334: p. 312. | Black birds. Rye (ut supra, p. 169, note 5) conjectures 
that this black bird may be the winter cow-bird, Molo- 
thrus pecoris. 

335: p- 313. | Coast. Not necessarily true, but it happens that the 
Calusa Indians who dwelt about the southern part of 
the Florida Peninsula and among the keys were the 
fiercest Indians of that region. See Hodge, Handbook of 
the American Indian (Washington, 1907); and Samuel 
Cole Williams (ed.), Adair’s History of the American 
Indians (Johnson City, Tenn., 1930). 

336: p. 314. | Infante. A reference undoubtedly to Enrique (1512- 
1580), son of King Manoel, the Fortunate, a cardinal 
and archbishop of Braga, Lisbon, and Evora, and in- 
quisitor general. He was proclaimed king of Portugal in 
1578; in 1580 Portugal passed to Spain after the eh 
of Don Antonio, the pretender, and did not regain its 


independence until 1640. 
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q Che Elvas WMarrative. 


THE author of the Relagam Verdadeira, which is repro- 
duced in the present work, both in its original language 
and in a new English translation, is unknown, Careful 
research in the great Portuguese archives of Torre do 
Tombo, and in other manuscript collections may, how- 
ever, sometime reveal his name. The context shows the 
author to have been one of the Portuguese who accom- 
panied Soto on his expedition, probably one of the 
eight men named in the second chapter of the narra- 
tive. Conjecture has suggested Alvaro Fernandez, but 
be that as it may, the account was written by a member 
of the expedition. There is no way of telling just how 
much the narrative was edited by André de Burgos, its 
publisher, or by any other person. However, it ap- 
parently remains much in the same condition as when 
it left the unknown “fidalgo’s” hands, for Burgos as- 
serts in his foreword that he “did not write it but only 
published it”; and it checks up very closely with the 
narrative by Rodrigo Rangel, Soto’s secretary. It is con- 
sidered to be the result of actual notes taken during the 
course of the expedition by the “fidalgo” of Elvas, who 
may have rewritten his rough “field notes” or touched 
them up somewhat before publication, The narrative 
may, indeed, have come into the hands of the publisher 
after the death of the author, but this is not known. The 
account was published in 1557, only twenty-four years 
after the break-up of the Soto expedition, and is the 
first printed account of that notable series of wander- 
ings. It compares favorably with other reports of a 
similar nature, such as Antonio Pigafetta’s relation of 
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Magellan’s remarkable voyage,* and the account of the 
conquest of Mexico by Bernal Diaz del Castillot—prob- 
ably much more authentic than this latter even, for 
Diaz del Castillo wrote only from memory long after 
the events he described. 

The book seems to have enjoyed considerable popu- 
larity and to have been rather widely read, for at the 
present time but three copies are known, namely, that 
of the Bibliotheca de Ajuda, in Portugal, that of the 
British Museum, and that of the Lenox Collection of 
the New York Public Library. An unknown condensed 
version of the expedition (whether of the Elvas narra- 
tive or of one of the other narratives) exists or did exist 
recently in the library of a Captain Grant in England. 

A photographic facsimile reproduction (in an edition 
of ten copies only) made from the copy of the original 
in the British Museum was issued in 1924 by the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society as No. 117 in its “Ameri- 
cana Series.” A reprint of the copy in the Bibliotheca 
de Ajuda was published in Lisbon in 1844, under the 
title Relacgao do Descobrimento de Florida, in Tomo I of 
“Collecgc4o de Opusculos reimpressos relativos 4 His- 
toria das NavegacGes, viagens, e Conquistas dos 
*See James A. Robertson, The first Voyage around the World 
by Antonio Pigafetta. 2 vols. (Cleveland, 1906). 

{TSee Genaro Garcia’s edition of Bernal del Castillo’s Historia 
verdadera de la Conquista de la Nueva Espaia. 2 vols. (Mexico, 
1904); and its translation into English by Maudsley. 

{Information derived from a circular published by G. Allen, 
11 Windsor Terrace, Clifton, Bristol, announcing the publica- 


tion of a volume entitled splay: Essays on the early 


printed Books of Voyages and Travel in the Library of Captain 


Grant. Publication was announced for January, 1931, but this 
book has not been seen. 
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Portugueses,” by the Accademia Real das Sciencias, 
with a prologue by Joaquim José da Costa de Macedo. 
The language of this edition has been modernized. The 
photographic collotype reproduction, which forms the 
first volume of the present work is the first reproduc- 
tion of its nature to be made. 

It remained for that keen observer and appraiser of 
books, and early writings, Richard Hakluyt, to see the 
importance of this work. He published it, accordingly, 
as an incentive to English discovery, in an English dress, 
under the title Virginia richly valued. By the Description 
of the maine Land of Florida, her next neighbour: Out of the 
foure Yeeres continnuall Travell and Discouerie, for above 
one thousand Miles east and west, of Don Ferdinando de 
Soto, and sixe hundred able Men in his Companie. (Writ- 
ten by a Portugall Gentleman of Eluas, emploied in all 
the action, and translated out of Portuguese by Richard 
Haklvyt. At London, Printed by Felix Kyngston for 
Matthew Lownes, and are to be solde at the signe of the 
Bishops head in Pauls Church-yard. 1609.) In his 
“Epistle Dedicatorie” to the Counsellor and adven- 
turers for the settlement of Virginia, he shows why he 
regarded it as important. “This work,” he says, “. . . 
though small in shew, yet great in substance, doth 
yeeld much light to our enterprise now on foot: whether 
you desire to know the present and future commodities 
of our countrie; or the qualities and conditions of the 
Inhabitants, or what course is best to be taken with 
them.” In some respects, this translation, at times more 
an adaptation, is better than the later translations, not- 
withstanding that it is couched in the obsolete English 
of the period. 
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This translation was reissued in 1611 under the more 
appropriate title The worthye and famoys history, of the 
Travailes, Discouerie & Conquest, of that great Continent of 
Terra Florida, being liuely paraleld, with that of our now 
inhabited Virginia. As also the Commodities of the said 
Country... Accomplished and effected by that worthy Gen- 
erall and Captain, Don Ferdinando de Soto, and six hun- 
dreth Spaniards his followers. (London, Printed for Ma- 
thew Lownes, dwelling in Paules Church-yard, at the 
Signe of the Bishops head, 1611.) 

The 1609 edition was included in Vol. V. (pp. 477- 
550) of the Evans edition of Hakluyt (London, 1809- 
1812), with substantially the same title, and again in 
Goldsmid’s edition of Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations, 
Voyages, Traffiques and Discoveries of the English Nation 
(Edinburgh, 1884-1890), in Vols. XIII. (1890), pp. 
537-616, and XIV. (1890), pp. 5-58. 

Another reprint of the 1609 edition is found in Peter 
Force’s Tracts and other Papers relating principally to the 
Origin, Settlement, and Progress of the Colonies in North 
America, from the Discovery of the Country to the Year 
1776, Vol. IV. (Washington, 1846), pp. 1-132, with 
imitation in type of the original title page;* and again by 
B. F. French, Historical Collections of Louisiana, under 
the title “A Narrative of the Expedition of Hernando 
de Soto into Florida by a Gentleman of Elvas. Pub- 
lished at Evora 1557. Translated from the Portuguese 
by Richard Hakluyt, London, 1609.” (Philadelphia, 
1850), pp. 111-220. French takes liberties with Hak- 
luyt’s text in the matter of punctuation and orthography; 
he omits the chapter headings and Hakluyt’s transla- 
*An extract from Force’s edition (pp. go-104) entitled ““The 
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tion or adaptation of the colophon of 1557; and makes 
other changes. 

The 1611 edition was reissued by the Hakluyt So- 
ciety (London, 1851) as No. 9 of its first series, under 
the title Discovery and Conquest of Terra Florida, by Don 
Ferdinand de Soto, and sixe hundred Spaniards his Followers. 
Written by a Gentleman of Elvas, employed in all the Ac- 
tion, and translated out of Portuguese, by Richard Hakluyt. 
(Edited with Notes and an Introduction, and a Transla- 
tion of a Narrative of the Expedition by Luis Hernandez 
de Biedma, Factor to the same, by William B. Rye, of 
the British Museum.) The full title of the edition of 
1611 is also given, rendered in the typographical style of 
the original. 

A Dutch translation and adaptation, somewhat 
abridged, which seems to have been made from either 
the 1609 or 1611 edition of Hakluyt,* appeared as Deel 
14, No. 3, of the collection published by Pieter van der 
Aa, in Leyden, 1707, entitled “Naaukeurige Versamel- 
ing.” This version, which has its own title page, is en- 
titled De Gedenkwaardige Voyagie van Don Ferdinand de 
Soto, na Florida, en desselfs Ontdekking van de Landen en 
dat Gewest, met al wat aanmerkenswaardig op die vier 
jarige Reyse is voorgevallen. Gedaan Anno 1539 en ver- 
folgens. Naauwkeurig beschreven, door een Portugijs, die 
selfs dit allerheeft by gewoond. (Met schoonekopers 
Platen, en volkomen Registers vercierd. Nu aldereerst 
uyt het Spaans vertaald. Te Leyden, By Pieter Vander 
Aa, Boekverkoper 1706.) This section of the volume has 
Death of De Soto,” was published (with bibliographical data) 
as No. 36 of “Old South Leaflets.” 


*See Rye, p. vi, who perhaps suggests that this Dutch transla- 
tion was made from the 1685 translation into French. 
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a folding map of Florida. Some copies of the translation 
are found bound separately, which suggests that the 
collection was first issued in parts and then collected and 
bound together. This Dutch version was also issued with 
the same date (1706) and in folio form in Vol. VIL, 
No. 8, of Van der Aa’s collection issued (probably in 
parts before being collected) in Leyden in 1706-1727 
under the series title “De aanmerkenswaardigste en 
alomberoemde zee- en land-reizen der Portugeezen, 
Spanjaarden, Engelsen, en allerhande natién,” under 
the same title as above. 

A brief résumé of the Hakluyt translation of 1611 
was published in the fourth volume of Purchas His Pil- 
grimes (London, 1625), pp. 1532-1556, under the title 
“Ferdinando de Soto his Voyage to Florida and Dis- 
couerie of the Regions in that Continent: with the 
Trauels of the Spaniards foure Yeeres together therein, 
and the Accidents which befell them: written by a Portu- 
gall of the Company, and here contracted.” The ab- 
stract is preceded by a brief note on Soto. This ab- 
stract is reproduced in the reprint of Purchas (Glas- 
gow, 1905-1907), Vols. XVII. (1906), pp. 521-550, 
and XVIII. pp. 1-51. 

A new translation into English from the original 
Portuguese was made by Buckingham Smith, and pub- 
lished (pp. 1-203) in his Narratives of the Career of Her- 
nando de Soto (New York, 1866), under the title “True 
Relation of the Vicissitudes that attended the Governor 
Don Hernando de Soto and some Nobles of Portugal 
in the Discovery of the Province of Florida, now just 
given by a Fidalgo of Elvas.” Annotations appear on 
pp. 211-227; and bibliographical data on pp. xxvii- 
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xxviii. Of this work (Vol. V. of the Bradford Club Series) 
only 125 copies were published. Smith’s translation was 
the one reproduced in all later editions of the narrative 
of the gentleman of Elvas until the present. It was reis- 
sued by Edward Gaylord Bourne with its discourse on 
the life of Soto and new annotations and preface, in the 
“Trail Makers” series published by A. S. Barnes & Co., 
in Vol. I. of a two-volume work entitled Narratives of the 
Career of Hernando de Soto (New York, 1904). This 
work was reissued in 1905 in London in the “Great 
American Explorers” series published by David Nutt; 
and in 1922, in New York, the “American Explorers” 
series, published by the Allerton Book Co. 

A French translation of the original Portuguese ap- 
peared in Paris in 1685 under the following title: His- 
toire de la Conqueste de la Floride, par les Espagnols, sous 
Ferdinand de Soto. Ecrite en Portugais par un Gentilhomme 
de la Ville d’Elvas. This translation, which is indifferent, 
was made by “M.D.C.” (Bon André, Conde de Broé, 
Seigneur de Citri de la Guette) and the edition is fairly 
rare. Of the original Portuguese edition and its author, 
the translator says: 





































... With regard to its rarity, there was but one manuscript of 
it in Spain. This was taken from the library of the Duke of 
Sessa to be printed; and there are very few copies of the book 
in France. That from which the present translation was made 
came from a library filled with books brought together with the 
gteatest care. This relation has the advantage of being original 
and of coming from firsthand—quite different from that one 
on Florida by the Inca Garcilaso de la Vega. The latter author 
can not enter the lists with this work, for his work appeared 
only after its publication and was the result of the recital of a 
simple trooper who had been in Ferdinand de Soto’s train in 
Florida, who for lack of knowledge, might have been mistaken 
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in many things, and the same is true of Garcilaso [who might 
have been mistaken] for lack of memory and application. 
Thus, at the beginning of his Florida, Garcilaso asserts that 
Soto went thither accompanied by thirteen hundred men, 
whereas our author says, with much more appearance of truth, 
that he had only six hundred men. In this connection, it should 
be noted that a gentleman, such as was the latter, has more in- 
formation and more regard for the truth than a simple soldier 
has. The title of the relation informs us that our author was a 
Portuguese gentleman of the city of Elvas, and that he was 
with Soto throughout the duration of the expedition. Surely 
he was one of those named in the second chapter, but he can 
not be distinguished from the others, because he was unwilling 
to designate himself. That instance of a modesty, which is 
found only among the most honorable people, is an excellent 
proof of his sincerity. It is very probable that his birth caused 
him to take part in the most important deliberations; and the 
details he furnishes confirm us in this opinion. There can be no 
doubt but that this information was very good. Those who take 
the trouble to examine his work will be convinced of this be- 
cause of his manner of writing. His style is natural, simple, and 
without any adornments—such asa discourse ought to be which 
has truth only as its aim. He in no wise wanders from his sub- 
ject to make useless digressions such as Garcilaso de la Vega 
has made—who seems to have had as his sole object the re- 
counting of the exploits of Gongales Sylvestre, who is appar- 
ently his hero, and of whom, nevertheless, our author says not 
a single word. Finally, our author bothers not at all about de- 
scriptions beyond what is needed as a basis for what one ought 
to know. This is why he relegated to the end of his work every- 
thing touching the nature of the country and of its inhabitants. 
With regard to the discovery, he traces it with so much pre- 
cision and clarity, that nothing more finished can be desired; 
and the same is true of the way in which he makes us see the 
two generals, Soto and Moscoso, where, without amusing him- 
self by drawing their portraits as does a writer of romance, he 
paints them with those master strokes that cause us to recog- 
nize the quality of their persons and inclinations. He exposes 
so well the reasons that impelled Soto to continue that expedi- 
tion against the opinion of his followers and those which in- 
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duced Moscoso to abandon the undertaking, in spite of the op- 
sition he met, that one can easily see that the author had no 
ess intelligence and discernment than good faith. So this his- 
tory can be considered not merely as a curious story, but as a 
work from which one may derive considerable information for 
his commen in similar expeditions, as well as for the knowledge 
it shows of the countries bordering on Florida, which the 
French have but shortly discovered at the orders of the king. 


This French translation was reissued with a new im- 
print, namely, “Paris, E. Couterot, 1699” (see Sabin, 
Bibliotheca Americana, V1. 488). The French translation 
was in turn translated into English under the title 4 
Relation of the Invasion and Conquest of Florida by the 
Spaniards, under the Command of Fernando de Soto. (Wit- 
ten in Portuguese by a Gentleman of the Town of Elvas. 
Now Englished . . . London; printed for John Law- 
rence, at the Angel in the Poultry, over against the 
Comter, 1686.) With this were included, each with its 
own title, the narratives of two journeys of the “present 
Emperour of China into Tartary in the Years 1682 and 
1683,” and “Some Discoveries made by the Spaniards 
in the Island of California in the Year 1683.” The 
translation, which is indifferent, was reissued in 1687 
with the same materials, but (probably for sale pur- 
poses) with a new general title, as follows: Two Journeys 
of the present Emperour of China into Tartary, in the Years 
1682, and 1683, with some Discoveries made by the Span- 
iards in the Island of California in the Year 1683. The 
narrative of the expedition to Florida is published first, 
as in the first edition. 


q@ Other Marratives, 


THREE other early accounts of the Soto expedition 
exist, which should always be considered in connection 
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with the Elvas narrative. These are the accounts by 
Luis Fernandez de Biedma, the factor of the expedi- 
tion, that by Rodrigo Rangel, Soto’s secretary, and that 
by the Inca, Garcilaso de la Vega. The first two are the 
more important of the three, for they were written by 
actual participants in the expedition. The third was 
completed in 1591 and first published in 1605, over 
sixty years after the conclusion of the expedition. Gar- 
cilaso, undoubtedly with the utmost truth, states that 
the substance of it was related to him by one of the 
survivors of the expedition (surmised to have been 
Gonzalo Silvestre because of the manner in which the 
exploits of that person are told, and who is really known 
to have been one of Soto’s men)* with some details 
added by two other participants in the expedition, 
namely, Juan Coles and Alonso de Carmona, The 
narrative, however, seems to have been reworked in the 
crucible of Garcilaso’s own rich imagination and fact 
and fancy at times seem irrevocably blended. The nar- 
trative must be used with caution, but it can not be 
altogether disregarded. The account of the expedition 
as given by Antonio de Herrera y Tordesillas (Madrid, 
1601-1615), taken almost bodily from Garcilaso, may 
be disregarded as it adds nothing to the facts of the ex- 
pedition. 

Fernandez de Biedma’s account opens with the ar- 
rival in Florida and closes with the entrance into the 
P4nuco River. It bears more or less the stamp of an 
official report on the expedition, and did, in fact, find 
its way into the Spanish archives or offices as early as 


*A manuscript in the archives of the Indies relates to the serv- 
ices of this man. 
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1544. [he manuscript was formerly conserved in the 
archives in Simancas, but was later transferred to the 
Archivo General de Indias in Seville. A copy of it was 
made (probably in the Simancas archives) by Juan 
Bautista Mufioz, which is now in Vol, 81 of the Papers 
of the Mufioz Collection in the Real Academia de la 
Historia in Madrid. Copies made from the Mufioz 
copy are conserved in the Manuscript Division of the 
Library of Congress, in a volume entitled “Florida and 
Louisiana,” pp. 77-121; and in the Manuscript Divi- 
sion of the New York Public Library, in the Rich 
Collection, entitled “Relacion Verdadera” (two copies). 
Printed versions are found in various publications. It 
was first published in its original Spanish by Bucking- 
ham Smith in his Coleccién de varios Documentos para la 
Historia de la Florida y Tierras adyacentes (London, 1857), 
pp- 47-64, from the Mufioz transcript. The Spanish 
was later published in Coleccién de Documentos inéditos 
relativos al Descubrimiento, Conquista y Colonizacién de las 
antiguas Posesiones Espaitoles en América y Océania, III. 
(1865), 414-441, as “Relacién de la Isla de la Florida,” 
also from the Mufioz transcript, where the title appears 
as “Relacion del Suceso de la Jornada del cap. Soto, 
y de la calidad de la tierra por donde anduvo.” It is 
signed simply “Luis Hernandez de Biedma.” In a note 
to the Mufioz transcript is added in Mufioz’s hand: 
“This Biedma presented the foregoing relation in the 
Council of the Indies, as the king told the said council 
in a consulta of 1544.” 

The very first publication of this narrative, however, 
seems to have been that in French translation by Henri 
Ternaux-Compans, in 1841 (somewhat abridged and 
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adapted) in his Voyages, Relations et Mémoires originaux 
pour servir a l’Histoire de la Découverte de I’ Amérique, 
publiés pour la premiére Fois en Frangais (Paris), XX. 51— 
106. The first translation into English (made from the 
Ternaux-Compans version) appeared in the appendix 
of William B. Rye’s Discovery and Conquest 3 Terra 
Florida (London, 1851), pp. 1'71-200, under the title 
“A Relation of what took place during the Expedition 
of Captain Soto; with particulars concerning the nature 
of the Country through which he passed. By Luis 
Hernandez de Biedma.” The second English transla- 
tion (made directly from the Spanish by Buckingham 
Smith) was published in his Narratives of the Career of 
Hernando de Soto (New York, 1866), pp. 229-261, un- 
der the title “Relation of the Conquest of Florida pre- 
sented by Luys Hernandez de Biedma in the Year 1544 
to the King of Spain in Council” (also translated from 
the Mufioz version). Edward Gaylord Bourne re- 
printed this translation in his Narratives of the Career of 
Hernando de Soto (New York, 1904), II. 3-40, and it 
appeared in the reissues of that work in London, 1905, 
and New York, 1922. Fernandez de Biedma’s account 
is short and often lacking in details, but he corroborates 
many passages of the Elvas and Rangel accounts. It is 
deserving in no way of the contemptuous tone in which 
some have spoken of it; for it bears the stamp of au- 
thenticity. 

The original of the account by Rodrigo Rangel* has 
*Soto’s will reveals the fact that Rangel was his secretary, a 
clause of it reading: “Also, I order that to Rodrigo Rangel, my 
secretary, be given, for the good services he has rendered me, 


three hundred ducats from my goods.” See Buckingham Smith, 
Narratives, p. 277; and Solar and Rujula, p. 215. 
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been lost, but the narrative has fortunately been pre- 
served almost in its entirety in the Historia general y 
natural de las Indias, Islas y Tierra-firme del Mar Océano, 
written by that great author, Captain Gonzalo Ferndn- 
dez de Oviedo y Valdés, whose manuscript was first 
published in Madrid, in 1851. The narrative is found 
in Vol. I. Book XVII, chapters XXI-XXVIII (pp. 
544-577). Chapter XXVIII is incomplete as a footnote 
reveals (p. 577). A résumé of chapters XXIX-XXX 
was given by Oviedo, which carried the expedition to 
its end, but for some reason or other these chapters are 
missing from the narrative as published by the Real 
Academia de la Historia. This narrative was issued for 
the first time in English by Edward Gaylord Bourne in 
his volumes above mentioned. To Professor Bourne are 
due the thanks of scholars for his recognition of the 
material in Oviedo as practically the narrative of Ran- 
gel unchanged as it left the hand of the author. Oviedo 
simply incorporated the narrative in his book, with an 
occasional parenthetical remark which can be easily de- 
tected.* Rangel’s account parallels the Elvas narrative 
in a surprising manner. It differs in amount of detail 
and in some of the matters recounted; but the two ac- 
counts are in more than general agreement, and it has 
been suggested that each author saw the other’s MSS. 


or notes. 


oe eee 


Woodbury Lowery had also called attention to it in his Spanish 
Settlements, 1513-1561 (New York, rgo1), p. 458. 
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The three accounts, noted above are invaluable for 
an understanding of the expedition. From them a study 
of the nomenclature of the route followed and of the 
route itself can be made. 

The fourth account, that of Garcilaso de la Vega, 
was completed in 1591 and most likely circulated to 
some extent in manuscript form before it was published 
in 1605. Just why it was published in Portugal instead 
of in Spain does not appear. The author of this narrative 
was the son of a Spanish conquistador by an Inca wife 
and was born during the time of the conquest. Of a 
literary turn of mind, he transferred his residence to 
Spain, where he wrote his Comentarios on the Peruvian 
conquest. He was probably influenced greatly in the 
writing of his narrative of the conquest in Florida be- 
cause of Soto’s connection with both countries. He has 
produced a very readable account, but one which (as 
seen above) can not be relied on in all particulars. How- 
ever, by close comparison with the other three accounts, 
much can be gleaned from it. In its general outlines it 
tells the story much as in the other accounts. Its exag- 
gerations and fanciful statements can be detected by 
the careful reader.* The title of the volume is La Florida 
del Ynca. Historia del Adelantado Hernando de Soto, 
Gouernador y Capitan General del Reyno de la Florida, 
y de otros heroicos Caualleros Espatioles é Indios. It is de- 
scribed as “escrita por el Ynca Garcilasso de la Vega, 
*Thomas Field, in his Essay towards an Indian Bibliography 
(NewYork, 1873), p. 145, praises Garcilaso. The Reverend Dr. 
Francis Borgia Steck, C.S.C., has also recently come to the res- 
cue of the Inca in an article published in the Jesuit Review, 
Mid-America, XV. (July, 1932), pp. 3-26 (also issued in reprint 
form). In this Dr. Steck emphasizes Soto’s religious zeal. 
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capitan de su Magestad, natural de la gran ciudad del 
Cozco, cabeca de los Reynos y prouincias del Peru. 
. . .”; and was published “Con licencia de la santa In- 
quisicion. En Lisbona.” It bears the imprint of Pedro 
Crasbeeck. The copy of this volume in the Library of 
Congress is the rare variant without the date on the 
a a The volume was reprinted in a folio edition 
in Madrid, in 1723, under the editorship of the well 
known scholar, Andrés Gonzalez de Barcia who made 
use of the pseudonym “Gabriel Daza de Cardenas.” 
The printing was performed at the office, and at the 
expense of Nicolas Rodriguez Franco, who dedicated 
the volume to Dofia Isabel Farnesio, the queen of 
Spain. With it was published the Ensayo Cronologico 
para la Historia general de la Florida of Gonzalez Barcia 
(who here uses the pseudonym “Gabriel de Cardenas 
Z Cano”), In this edition, some of the typographical 
errors of the first edition were corrected, but other new 
ones were made. O. Rich, in his Bibliotheca Americana 
Nova (London and New York, 1835), p. 34, mentions 
a third Spanish edition of 1803, in four small volumes. 
This third edition is also mentioned by Thomas W. 
Field in his Essay towards an Indian Bibliography, p. 143, 
who dates it as of 1801. More definite information is 
given by Antonio Palau y Dulcet, Manual al Librero 
Hispano-Americano (Barcelona), VI. (1927), 126, as hav- 
ing been published together with Garcilaso’s other 
works in seventeen small volumes (Madrid, Villapando, 
1800-1803). Palau also mentions another edition of 
Garcilaso’s works under the title Historia de la Conquista 
del Nuevo Mundo (Madrid, Hijos de Dofia Catalina 
Pifiuelo, 1829) in 9 vols. (in vols. Il.—VII. appear- 
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ing both the Comentarios and La Florida del Inca). 
The work enjoyed great popularity and in 1670 ap- 
peared in a French translation made by Pierre Richelet, 
under the title, Histoire de la Floride, ov Relation de ce 
qvi s'est passe’ au Voyage de Ferdinand de Soto, pour la 
conqueste de ce Pays (2 vols., Paris). This translation was 
reissued in 1709 (2 vols., Paris), and again at Lille in 
1711, at Leiden by Pieter van der Aa, in 1731, and at 
Amsterdam, in 1737. This last edition was used in mak- 
ing the German translation which was published at 
Frankfort and Leipzig in 1753 and again in 1786. In 
1881, Barnard Shipp published an English translation 
of Richelet’s French translation in his History of Hernan- 
do de Soto and Florida; or, a Record of the Events of fifty- 
six Years, from 1512 to 1568 (Philadelphia), pp. 229- 
487—the only translation yet appearing in English. 


Manuscripts iKelative to the Ere 
pedition of Hernando de Soto. 


THE available manuscript material connected with the 
expedition has been published only in part. This is 
especially true of the record of the long drawn-out law- 
suit instituted by Isabel de Bobadilla against Hernan 
Ponce de Leén and his heirs. Certain data from those 
records are published by Solar and Rijula, El Adelan- 
tado Hernando de Soto (Badajoz, 1929). The records are 
found in AI, 50-2-55/10.* An interesting and impor- 
tant document is the record of the suit between the 
Marqués del Valle and Nufio de Guzman and the 
*T he Florida State Historical Society has a photostat copy of 


these records. See Robertson, List of Documents in Spanish Ar- 
chives, for locations of many of the manuscripts named below. 
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adelantados Hernando de Soto and Pedro de Alvarado, 
concerning discoveries in the new lands, the original of 
which is in the Archivo General de Indias, and which is 
published in Col. de Doc. inéd. . . . América, XV. 
(1571), 300-408, under the title “Proceso del Marqués 
del Valle y Nufio de Guzman y los Adelantados Soto 
y Alvarado, sobre el Descubrimiento de la Tierra 
Nueva.” The case for Soto was handled by his at- 
torney, Juan de Barrutia, in the year 1541—whose ef- 
forts were expended in endeavoring to keep the opera- 
tions in Florida entirely for his client. In the course of 
the suit various documents were inserted, which will be 
referred to later. For data relative to the manuscript of 
Luis Fernandez de Biedma, see above, pp. 406-408. The 
capitulation made by the king with Hernando de Soto, 
at Valladolid, on April 20, 1537, seems to have been 
first published in 1857, by Buckingham Smith in his 
Coleccién de varios Documentos para la Historia de la 
Florida, pp. 140-146; for the second time, in 1871, in 
Col. de Doc. inéd. .. . América, XV. 354-363, as an insert | 
in the papers of the suit above mentioned; for the third 
time in Vol. XXII. of the same series (Madrid, 1874), 
Pp. 534-546; and again by Solar and Rijula, pp. 91- 
117. The cédula of May 11, 1537, appointing Soto 
adelantado and captain general of Florida appears also in 
Solar and Rijula, pp. 119-122; and another cédula of 
equal date, granting to him the title of governor of the 
Tela Fernandina (i.e., Cuba) during the period of the 
conquest of Florida was published in Col. de Doc. inéd. 
. . . Ultramar, IV. (1888), 431-437. Another cédula of 
Valladolid, December 30, 1537, prohibiting all inter- 
ference with Soto’s concession was published in Col. de 
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Doc. inéd.... América, XV. 366-367, as an insert in the 
suit above mentioned. 

Various letters and reports which relate in whole or 
in part to Soto and the expedition have also been pub- 
lished and are available to investigators. A letter written 
by Gonzalo de Guzman, Santiago, July 20, 1538, an- 
other by the cabildo of Santiago, dated July 26, and a 
third (August 1, 1538) by Bernardino de Quesada, 
Procurador of Santiago, each announcing Soto’s arrival 
in Santiago and giving details of his stay there are pub- 
lished in Col. de Doc. inéd. . . . Ultramar, VI. (1891), 
27-35, 36-37, and 39-42. A “testimonio” of September 
14, 1538, recording the receipt of the royal cédula, or- 
dering that 3,000 pesos be given to Soto by the royal 
officials of the fortress of Havana, appears on p. 43 of 
the same volume; and on pp. 47-50 is a letter from 
Bartolomé Ortiz, of March 30, 1539, noting the arrival 
of Soto and himself in Santiago and Soto’s departure 
from that city and arrival at Havana. Among other 
things he says: “He wrote me that 200 horses would 
cross over with him, and that not counting the biscuits 
and other supplies, he had 3,000 loads of bread; that he 
was taking as his captain general Vasco Porcallo, the 
richest citizen of this island. He thinks he will set out 
on his conquest as soon as Easter is past. By way of 
Navidad he sent a captain with a caravel, a brigantine, 
and a large canoe to look for a safe port and to get an 
interpreter of the country.” There are also other docu- 
ments as follows: a letter of January 20, 1539, by Lope 
Hurtado, written from Gibraltar, notes the expenses of 
the governor of Florida (pp. 46-47); another from the 
bishop of Santiago, dated August 15, 1539, complains 
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of the damage caused in Cuba by Soto (pp. 57-58); 
complaints of Soto’s conduct are also aired in a letter by 
Gonzalo de Guzman, August 28, 1539 (pp. 59-60), and 
another from Juan de Agramonte, the accountant of 
Cuba in a letter of September 3, 1539 (pp. 61-68). The 
letter written to the king by the royal officials of Florida 
just before the departure for Florida, was first pub- 
lished by Buckingham Smith (in English translation) 
in his Narratives of the Career of Hernando de Soto (pp. 
280-281). A Spanish version appears in Col, de Doc. 
inéd, . . . Ultramar, VI. 54-56. The departure of the 
expedition is noted also in the letter of November 8, 
1539, written to the king from Santiago by Bartolomé 
Ortiz (published in the same volume, pp. 72-89). The 
famous letter written by Soto from the port of Espiritu 
Santo, Florida (the only communication from him that 
is known after the departure from Cuba) to the cabildo 
of Santiago, on July 9, 1539, was first published by 
Ternaux-Compans, in his Voyages, Relations et Me- 
moires originaux, XX. 43-50. The first English translation 
(made from the French of Ternaux-Compans), appeared. 
in B. F. French, Historical Collections of Louisiana (Phila- 
delphia, 1850), pp. 91-93. Other English versions (each 
differing slightly from the other) appeared in Bucking- 
ham Smith, Letter of Hernando de Soto and Memoir of 
Hernando de Escalante Fontaneda (Washington, 1854), 
pp- 7-10, and Narratives (New York, 1866), pp. 284- 
287. The latter is to be found also in Bourne, Narratives, 
II. 159-165. In Col. de Doc. inéd. ... Ultramar, VI. 118- 
119 (extract only) is a letter to Charles V. (Santiago, 
April 10, 1540) from Martin de Malvenda, noting the 
poor conditions in Cuba during Soto’s absence in Flori- 
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da and the ineptitude of Ortiz because of his age; and 
on pp. 119-124, and 143-149, are two letters of April 
10, and October 12, 1540, written from Santiago by 
Andrés de Parada to Isabel de Bobadilla, complaining 
of the conduct of the bishop of Santiago; an undated 
letter (pp. 149-150) from Juan de Barrutia to the king 
petitioning that action be taken against the bishop for 
meddling in affairs not germane to his office; a letter of 
October 15, 1540, from Bartolomé Ortiz (pp. 157- 
158), not only referring to the scandalous conduct of 
the bishop, but also giving news from Florida with 
regard to the expedition (partially, at least, obtained 
from Soto’s letter mentioned above); a royal cédula of 
October 7, 1540 charging Soto or his lieutenant to fin- 
ish the fortress at Havana before doing anything else, 
and ordering that testimony be sent that this has been 
done, and that notice be given of the artillery and mu- 
nitions needed (pp. 142-143). The natural anxiety re- 
garding the expedition in Florida is voiced in a letter 
from the cabildo of Santiago, dated December 31, 1541 
(pp. 164-170). Finally, a cédula of August 14, 1543 
(pp. 190-195), appointing Licentiate Juanes de Avil, 
governor of Isla de Fernandina (i.e., Cuba) in place of 
Hernando de Soto, inasmuch as “no news are known 
of him,” reflects the opinion in Spain regarding the 
failure of the expedition. 

Backfire of the unfortunate expedition continued to 
be seen, for on March 13, 1544 (pp. 204-209), a docu- 
ment set forth the charges made at the residencia of 
Bartolomé Ortiz (who had been Soto’s alcalde mayor 
in Cuba) and others. Reminders are also seen in the 
will of Hernando de Soto (May 10, 1539), which was 
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published in English translation by Buckingham Smith 
in his Narratives pp. 273-280; and in Spanish (1929) by 
Solar and Rijula, pp. 207-221; as well as in the inven- 
tory and auction of Soto’s possessions (ibid., pp. 223- 
273), after his death was known. As late as 1560, the 
viceroy of New Spain sent to Philip IL. testimony taken 
at the request of Garcia Osorio, who had been a mem- 
ber of Soto’s expedition, regarding his services. An 
English translation of this appears in Smith, Narratives, 
Pp- 299-300. On pp. 300-301 of the same volume is a 
memorial of Alonso VAzquez addressed to the king, in 
which Vazquez petitions for certain privileges and asks 
permission to live in Florida. His services appear in an 
interrogatory. 

Useful for the study of the expedition are various 
cédulas and other documents relative to officers of the 
expedition. For instance, a royal cédula of May 11, 
1537, gave Juan de Afiasco permission to traffic with 
the Indians of Florida so long as there were no duties 
on imports into these regions (see Buckingham Smith, 
Narratives, p. 223). 

Of interest in the reconstruction of Soto’s life are 
various documents published by Buckingham Smith 
and Solar and Rijula. The former published (pp. 263- 
264) the “conveyance of dower by the widow of Pedrari- 
as Davila to Hernando de Soto, in consideration of the 
espousal of her daughter,” dated Valladolid November 
14, 1536. The Spanish version is given by Solar and 
Rijula (pp. 157-166). The latter also publishes the 
papers relative to Soto’s entrance into the order of San- 
tiago in 1538 (pp. 123-155). On May 13, 1539, five 


*See mention of other documents in the notes to this volume. 
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days before the departure for Florida, Soto made an- 
other renewal of his contract with Hernan Ponce de 
Leén. For this, see Solar and Rijula, pp. 79-89 (also 
see this volume, note 2). The day before his departure, 
Soto gave his wife power of attorney so that she could 
legally act in his name (Solar and Rajula, pp. 167-177). 
In consequence of the contracts with Hernan Ponce de 
Leén, Isabel de Bobadilla (Havana, June 2, 1539), 
brought suit against the latter (ibid., pp. 179-184). In 
this connection, see also, “Proceso del Marqués del 
Valle y Nufio de Guzman y los Adelantados Soto y 
Alvarado sobre el Descubrimiento de la Tierra Nueva,” 
of June 10, 1541, in Col. de Doc. inéd. ... América, XV. 
300-408. An undated document (perhaps ca., 15.46) is 
an interrogatory into the merits and services of Her- 
nando de Soto (Solar and Rijula, pp. 185-190). This 
was made at the instance of Garcia Carrillo, who had 
married Leonor de Soto, the natural daughter of Her- 
nando de Soto and Leonor de Coya, the daughter of an 
Inca chief, The will of Leonor de Coya, dated Cuzco, 
October 1, 1546, is also given by Solar and Rijula (pp. 
191-197). 

@ Che Route of the Lrpedition. 

THE route of the expedition, which has never been 
definitively mapped (and doubtless never will be) may 
be studied in the four primary narratives mentioned 
above, and especially in the Elvas Narrative in this 
volume.* Numerous studies of the route, either in 


*On these four narratives, consult Theodore H. Lewis, “The 
Chroniclers of the De Soto Expedition,” in Publications of the 
Mississippi Historical Society (Jackson, Mississippi), VII. (1903) 
379-387 (reproduced in Dunbar Rowland), A Symposium of the 
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whole or in part, have been made by various authors, 
which will be found useful to those who wish to enter 
upon the consideration of this interesting but tantaliz- 
ing subject. The map reproduced at p. 418 of this vol- 
ume is, so far as known, the first to show nomencla- 
ture reported by chroniclers of the expedition. 

As preliminary studies, one will do well to read care- 
fully the accounts of the expedition in John Gilmary 
Shea’s “Ancient Florida” (in Winsor, Narrative and 
critical History, Il. 246-253; Woodbury Lowery, Span- 
ish Settlements, 1513-1561 (New York, 1901), chapter 
IV, “De Soto and the Discovery of the Mississippi,” 
pp. 213-252; giving special attention to the informative 
footnotes; Herbert Eugene Bolton, The Spanish Border- 
lands: A Chronicle of Old Florida and the Southwest (New 
Haven, 1921), chapter III, “Hernando de Soto,” pp. 
46-78; George R. Fairbanks, History of Florida (Phila- 
delphia, 1871, chapter V, “Route of De Soto’s Expedi- 
tion through Florida,” pp. 73-76 (second edition, with 
additions, Jacksonville, 1898); Peter J. Hamilton, Colo- 
nial Mobile (Boston, 1910), chapter III, “On the Trail 
of De Soto,” pp. 14-29; and the introduction in Wil- 
liam B. Rye, The Discovery and Conquest of Terra Florida 
(especially pp. xxxii-xiv). For a study of the place 
names, consult, Albert S. Gatschet, A Migratory Leg- 
end of the Creek Indians (Philadelphia, 1884), and John 
R. Swanton, Early History of the Creek Indians and their 
Neighbors (Washington, 1922; Bull. No. 73 of the Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology)—an invaluable volume. 
Place of Discovery of the Mississippi River by Hernando de Soto, 
Oxford, Mississippi, 1927, pp. 1-10; and James Henry Malone, 


The Chickasaw Nation ([Memphis], 1919), “The four De Soto 
Narratives quoted and compared,” pp. 100-103. 
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The Indian names as recorded in the Elvas, Hernandez 
de Biedma, and Garcilaso accounts will be found in 
William B. Rye’s introduction, mentioned above, and in 
the appendices to Barnard Shipp’s The History of Fer- 
nando de Soto (Philadelphia, 1881); and for purposes of 
comparison, the names recorded in the accounts of the 
later French expeditions of Ribault, Laudonniére, and 
Gourgues, and in the Spanish memoir of Hernando de 
Escalante Fontaneda (also in Shipp) will be found useful. 

The pamphlet by Alfred Hunter, An Historical Ac- 
count of the Adventures of Hernando de Soto . . . narrating 
his March from Tampa Bay, Florida, until his Arrival on 
the Banks of the mighty River . . . (Washington, 1855) 
may be disregarded, as much of it is taken up with an 
eulogistic description of Powell’s fanciful and inaccurate 
picture of the discovery of the Mississippi in the Capitol 
at Washington. On the landing place in Florida, one 
should consult the appendix in Buckingham Smith, 
Letter of Hernando de Soto, and Memoir of Hernando de 
Escalante Fontaneda (Washington, 1854), the section 
intitled “Espiritu Santo Bay” (pp. 51-65), in which 
after comparing the accounts of Elvas, Fernandez de 
Biedma, Rangel, and Garcilaso, Smith concludes that 
the landing was at Tampa Bay, but somewhat south of 
that of Narvaez. 

For the route east of the Mississippi, the following 
authors should be consulted: John W. Monette, History 
of the Discovery and Settlement of the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi (New York, 1846), I. Book I, chapter II, “In- 
vasion of Florida by Hernando de Soto, A.D. 1539 
to 1540,” pp. 16-32, and Chapter III, “The Spanish 
Expedition east of the Mississippi, A.D. 1540 to 1541,” 
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pp- 33-46; Daniel Marshall Andrews, De Soto’s Route 
from Cofitachequi, in Georgia, to Cosa, in Alabama (Lan- 
caster, Pa., 1917)—a reprint from American Anthropolo- 
gist, XIX. (No. 1, 1917); Charles C. Jones, Hernando de 
Soto, The Adventures encountered and the Route pursued by 
the Adelantado during his March through the Territory 
embraced within the present geographical Limits of the State 
of Georgia (Savannah, 1880); Thomas Maxwell, Tuska- 
loosa, the origin of its Name, its History, etc. (Tuskaloosa, 
1871)—a paper read before the Alabama Historical 
Society, July 1, 1876; J. A. Pickett, Invasion of the Terri- 
tory of Alabama, by one thousand Spaniards, under Ferdi- 
nand de Soto, in 1540 (Charleston, 1849)—later inserted 
as the opening chapter of Pickett’s History of Alabama 
(Charleston, 1851) and reviewed in DeBows’ Review of 
the Southern and Western States, IX. (New Orleans, July, 
1850), pp. 19-21. 

The point where the Mississippi was crossed has long 
been a bone of contention among writers and investiga- 
tors. A number of papers mostly of a controversial char- 
acter which were published separately, were afterward 
gathered together by Dunbar Rowland in his A Sympo- 
sium of the Place of Discovery of the Mississippi River by Her- 
nando de Soto (Oxford, Mississippi, 1927). These were 
as follows: Theodore H. Lewis, “Route of De Soto’s 
Expedition from Taliepatana to Huhasene,” in Pubs. of 
the Miss. Hist. Soc., VI. (1902), 449-467; Rowland, 
“Did De Soto discover the Mississippi River in Tunica 
County, Mississippi?” in Pubs. of the Miss. Hist. Soc., 
II. (1918), 144-148; Rowland, “A second Chapter con- 
cerning the Discovery of the Mississippi River by De 
Soto in Tunica County, Miss.” in ibid., pp. 158-164—an 
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answer to a paper by Judge J. P. Young which was pub- 
lished in The Commercial Appeal of Memphis, on 
March 18, in answer to Rowland’s first paper noted 
above.* The last article in the Symposium (pp. 52-96) is 
by Charles A. Barton, “Where did De Soto discover 
the Mississippi River?” Barton agrees with Rowland. 
With these should be read, James Henry Malone, The 
Chickasaw Nation, “De Soto at the Chickasaw Bluffs,” 
PP. 134-175. 

By all odds, the best study of the route west of the 
Mississippi, is that by Theodore H. Lewis, noted 
above, “Route of De Soto’s Expedition from Talie- 
pacana to Huhasene.” With it are incorporated foot- 
notes on Indian place names signed by H. S. Halbert, 
who spent many years among the Choctaws.f Other 
accounts will be found in J. H. McCulloh, Researches, 
Philosophical and Antiquarian (Baltimore, 1829), appen- 
dix III, pp. 523-531, “Of the Invasion of Florida by 
Ferdinand de Soto and of the Countries traversed in 
that Expedition”; Alexander J. Meek, “The Pilgrimage 
of De Soto,” first published in Southron Monthly Maga- 
zine and Review for January, 1839, and later in Romantic 
Passages in Southwestern History (New York, 1857), pp. 
214-234; John W. Monette (ut supra), I. book I, chap- 
ter IV, “The Spanish Expedition west of the Missis- 
sippi, A.D., 1541 to 1543,” pp. 47-64; Thomas Nut- 
tall, A Journal of Travels into the Arkansa Territory during 
*Judge Young’s paper was reprinted in the Symposium, pp. 
149-157 under the title “De Soto at Chickasaw Bluffs: A re- 
view of the Works of various Historians of the Great Span- 
iard’s Life.” 
+See Halbert, “Nanih Waiya, the Sacred Mound, of the 
Choctaws,” in Pubs. of the Miss. Hist. Soc., I. (1898), 223-234. 
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the Year 1819 (Philadelphia, 1821), Appendix, section I, 
“An Account of the ancient aboriginal Population of 
Banks of the Mississippi, and the contiguous Country,” 
pp- 247-267; and Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, Scenes and 
Adventures in the semi-Alpine Region of the Ozark Moun- 
tains of Missouri and Arkansas which were first traversed 
by De Soto, in 1541 (Philadelphia, 1853)—-see especially, 
chapters X, XII, XIV, and XV. 


q Books About Hernando de Soto 
and jHis Expedition, 


Soto, the man and leader, and his expedition into 
Florida have tempted many authors, and many books 
of varying degrees of merit have been written. Un- 
doubtedly, the best book in English is Theodore May- 
nard, De Soto and the Conquistadores (London, New 
York, and Toronto, 1930). It was written, however, 
entirely from the translated sources but its author has 
shown a fine discrimination in his use of these. Some- 
thing might have been gained from a perusal of the 
sources in Spanish, especially those manuscripts which 
have been published (see ante, pp. 412-418), as well as 
from those still unpublished. The definitive life of Soto 
is yet to be written. Many of the books, indeed the ma- 
jority of them, have been influenced rather by the ac- 
count of Garcilaso de la Vega than by the other accounts, 
although some authors have gone to some degree to the 
Elvas account and to the account by Fernandez de 
Biedma. The most popular accounts have been those by 
Theodore Irving, The Conquest of Florida by Hernando 
de Soto (New York, 1835); Grace King, De Soto and his 
Men in the Land of Florida (New York, 1898); and 
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Robert Bontine Cunninghame Graham, Hernando de 
Soto: together with an Account of one of his Captains, Gon- 
calo Silvestre (London, 1903). All have gone into two or 
more editions and all are very readable. Hernando de 
Soto lends himself very readily to romance and he 
would be a chaste author who did not take advantage of 
this when writing for a large public. Irving used to some 
degree the faulty English translation of the Elvas narra- 
| tive of 1686 and the abridged account in Purchas, but 
his main reliance was on Garcilaso whom he ardently 
defends. In the preface to his second edition, he says 
that a copy of Fernandez de Biedma’s narrative was 
placed in his hand; but he regarded it as a “confused 
statement of an illiterate soldier,” not realizing prob- 
ably that Fernandez de Biedma was the factor of the 
expedition and had probably been ordered to write his 
record. His Spanish is not that of an illiterate man. 

Of less merit than the above three are the volumes 
by Lambert A. Wilmer, The Life, Travels and Adven- 
tures of Ferdinand de Soto, Discoverer of the Mississippi 
(1858); John S. C. Abbott, Ferdinand de Soto, the Dis- 
coverer of the Mississippi (1873); and Frederick A, Ober, 
Ferdinand de Soto and the Invasion of Florida (1906): of 
each of which nothing need be said here. 

Quite naturally, a man of Soto’s vision, character, 
and force has appealed to writers of fiction and a num- 
ber of novels centering around his life and the expedi- 
tion have appeared. Of these, it might not be amiss to 
mention the following: W. Gilmore Simms, Vasconse- 
los: A Romance of the New World (1856); Dominick Daly, 
Adventures of Roger L’ Estrange (1896)—purporting to be 
a translation of a manuscript discovered in the National 
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Library of Mexico, but being simply the story of Juan 
Ortiz; Charles E. Knowles, In Quest of Gold. Being a 
Romance dealing with the remarkable Expedition of Ferdi- 
nand de Soto and his Cavaliers in the Year 1539 (1912); 
and Mary Brabson Littleton, By the King’s Command: A 
Romance of Ferdinand de Soto (1928). Each of these 
leaves much to be desired on both the historical and 
the literary side. A number of poems have also been 
written, which are generally bad. The one outstanding 
poem in the lot is that by Mrs. Rose Mills Powers, 
Winter Park, Florida, The Ride of the Thirty Cavaliers, 
which is written with considerable spirit and with good 
meter. It is based on the incidents related by Garcilaso 
when Soto sent Afiasco and the thirty horsemen to fetch 
Calderén from Espiritu Santo to Apalache (see the in- 
cident as related by Cunninghame Graham, pp. 220- 
237). 

Very few studies have been made in Spain of the 
Soto episode, during the present epoch. The excellent 
little source book of Solar and Rijula of which much 
use has been made in the present volume, has already 
been mentioned. Prior to the publication of his volume 
was the study of Luis Villanueva y Cafiedo, Estudio 
Biogréfico (Badajoz, 1929).* Solar and Rijula add very 
*This is the second edition. In a footnote (p. 210) the author 
says: “This modest biographical study of mine is the first his- 
tory which has been written and which presents in our town 
the great adventures and memorable deeds of this famous 
warrior. In [Hispanic] America and in the United States, he 
is better known, though more poorly judged, than in Spain. 
Posterity and historical investigation, in doing him justice, are 
making known his glorious deeds and the correctness of his 
actions, and consider him one of the greatest figures of our 
glorious conquests in the new world.” 
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materially to his list of men among the expeditionaries 
who came from Estremadura. Constantino Bayle, S.J., 
in his series “Grandezas Espafioles” has written a small 
volume intitled Hernando de Soto (Madrid, n.d., but 
about 1930), in which Soto is eulogized for his con- 
stancy in suffering, his valor, magnanimity, and his mod- 
eration. He treats of Soto both in Peru and Florida, 
ending with his death and burial. Another small book 
is that by Ventura Garcia Calderén, Anécdotas escogidos 
(Paris, 1925). This consists of selections taken from 


Garcilaso de la Vega. 
qa@Maps. 


THE two maps reproduced in this volume are perhaps 
the two most important of the early maps connected 
with the expedition of Hernando de Soto. The first map 
(reproduced between pp. 156-157), “Carte de la Louis- 
iane et du Cours du Mississippi,” was published in 
1718 by the great French cartographer, Guillaume De- 
lisle. On it he depicted the routes of Soto and Moscoso 
and laid down a number of the villages through 
which they passed. Both maps have frequently been 
reproduced (generally from Harrisse). The second 
(reproduced at p. 418), is the earliest known map to 
incorporate nomenclature reported in the Soto narra- 
tives, and to attempt to lay down certain of the coast and 
interior points through which the expedition passed. 
This map (the original of which is a manuscript, measur- 
ing 59 x 44 cm., and conserved in the Archivo General 
de Indias, 145-7-8) was first reproduced by Henry 
Harrisse in his Discovery of North America (London, 
1892), facing p. 644. It was apparently reproduced from 
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a tracing of the original, as the nomenclature shows. 
Harrisse notes that a number of the names on the map 
were first heard of through the Soto expedition.* 

The second map has been reproduced, for instance, 
in Winsor, Narrative and Critical History of America, Il. 
293; in Spanish Explorers in the Southern United States, 
1528-1543, Pp. 132; in Rowland, Symposium, facing p. 
10; in Maynard, De Soto and the Conquistadores (1932), 
facing p. 268; and in Priestley, The Luna Papers (De- 
Land, 1928—from a photograph of the original), I. 
facing p. xix. The second is reproduced in part in the 
Amsterdam (1737) edition of Richelet’s translation of 
Garcilaso, whence it was reproduced in Winsor, II. 
294-295; and in French, II. 

By the middle of the seventeenth century, the nom- 
enclature (in part at least) is quite commonly seen on 
the maps. The Sanson maps dating from as early as 
1657, for instance, quite commonly carry such nomen- 
clature. The Delisle map of 1703 “Du Mexique et de 
la Floride,” has considerable Soto nomenclature. His 
great map of 1718 is his first to show the route. 




































*Some errors are made in Harrisse’s transcription of the names. 
In the map as reproduced in the present volume, the nomencla- 
ture of the entire map has been transcribed and printed on a 
tissue. The map was listed by Pedro Torres Lanzas in his Rela- 
cién descriptiva de los Mapas, Planos, &, de México y Floridas 
(Seville, 1900), I., No. 1, where it is entitled “Golfo y Costa de 
Nueva Espaia, desde el Rio de Panuco hasta el Cabo de Santa 
Elena.” On the back of the map (probably written by some ar- 
chivist through some error) is written “De los papeles que trax- 
eron de Sevilla de Alonso de Santa Cruz.” The aid of Miss 
Stella R. Clemence in transcribing the nomenclature of this 
map is here acknowledged. 


{Winsor errs in dating the Amsterdam edition 1707. It is 1737. 
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By the middle of the seventeenth century maps quite 
commonly showed nomenclature introduced from the 
narratives of the Soto Expedition. This is true of the 
Sanson and other French maps of this general period, 
and by the Delisle maps as early as his great map “Du 
Mexique et de la Louisiane” of 1703.* 

For map suggestions relative to the expedition, see 
Winsor, II. the note on pp. 294-296. Maps such as 
those in the following works should also be consulted: 
McCulloh, Researches (1829); Meek, Romantic Passages 
(1857); Rye, Discovery and Conquest (1851); B. Smith, 
Narratives (1866; map compiled by Brevoort); Max- 
well, Tuskaloosa (1876), the route from Tampa Bay to 
the Mississippi; Lowery, Spanish Settlements (1901), the 
route east of the Mississippi; King, De Soto and his 
Men (1898); and Bolton, Spanish Borderlands (1921). 
Mrs. Isabel Garrard Patterson of Atlanta is studying 
the route and if she decides to publish may later have a 
map. Mr. John C. Cooper of Jacksonville, Florida, is 
making an extensive study of Soto’s landing place in 
Florida which he is basing on intensive study of the old 
maps. 


J. AR. 


*See also Wytfliet’s Atlas of 1597, for nomenclature derived 
from the Soto expedition. 


@ Aa, Pieter van der: publishes Dutch edition of the 
Elvas, 401-2. 

Aays (Ind. prov.): location, 380; Moscoso reaches, 248; 
river crossed at, 258. 

Aays: identified, 385. See also Ayays. 

Abbadia, Joannes de (Basque sailor): helps bury Soto, 
382. 

Abbott, John S. C.: cited, 424. 

Acapachiqui. See Capachiqui. 

Aceituno, Francisco: builds fort, 338. 

Acela (Vicela): location, 343; exped. reaches, 52. 

Achese (Chisi; Ind. town): Span. at, 77, 350. 

Acorns: pecans resemble, 311, 370, 395. 

Acosta, José de: cited, 333. 

Acoste (Coste; Ind. town): cacique of, visits Soto, 108; 
Soto reaches, 110; he leaves, 113; Ind. of, 362. 

Aeykite (Ind. town): identified, 350. 

Agramonte, Juan de (accountant of Santiago): com- 
plains of Soto, 336; letter by, cited, 415. 

Agriculture: Ind., in Florida, 187-8. 

Aguacalcuen (Aguascaleyquen). See Caliquen. 

Aguacate: conjecture regarding, 395. 

Aguacay (Guacay; Ind. prov.): location, 237, 310, 383; 
cacique of, sends gifts to Span., 237-8; Span. reach, 
238; Ind. abandon, 238; salt made in, 238. 

Aiton, Arthur S.: cited, 393. 

Alabama: Coosa in, 363. 

Alaminos, . See Alimamos. 

Albuquerque, Spain: men from, join Soto, 12. 

Alcala la Real, Spain: Mendoza born in, 392-3. 

Alcedo, Antonio de: cited, 392. 

Alimamos (Alaminos) 








































(one of Soto’s men): 
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lost, 101, 359 rejoins men, 102. 

Alimamu (Ind. cacique and his town): visits Soto, 142; 
Soto at town of, 152; Ind. of, 369. 

Alqueire (measure): defined, 387. 

Altamaca (Altamaha, Altapaha; Ind. town): name, 
350-13; Soto in, 79. 

Alvarado, Isabel de: mother of Moscoso, 323. 

Alvarado, Juan de (brother of Moscoso): joins exped., 
323: | | 

Alvarado, Pedro de: Moscoso related to, 323; lawsuit 
of, cited, 412-13. 

Amaye (Maye; Ind. district): Span. in, 239, 384; ca- 
cique of, hostile to Span., 241. 

Ambushes: Ind. captured in, 201, 211; Ind. prepare, 
267. . 

America, Hispanic: pitch plants in, 391. 

American Historical Association: Report, cited, 322. 

Aminoya (Minoya; Ind. town): location and descrip- 
tion, 260, 262, 387; two towns, 261; Span. sent to, 
260-1; Span. at, 263; Ind. of, serve Span., 270; Span. 
leave, 271, 273, 274. 

Anchors: made from iron stirrups, 266; lost, 288; fail to 
hold, 291, 293. 

Andalusia (Span. prov.): cabbage palms in, 53. 

Andrews, Daniel Marshall: cited, 351, 352, 421. 

Anhaica (Iniahica, Iniahico, Iviahica) Apalache (Ind. 
town): name and location, 346; Soto reaches, 67; he 
leaves, 73. 

Anicoyanque. See Nilco. 

Anilco. See Nilco. 

Animals: Span. introduce into West Indies, 334. 

Annunciacién, Fray Domingo de la: letter by, cited, 364. 





Anoixi (Ind. town): Soto at, 201. 

Anona: described, 19. 

Antilles: Soto reaches, 17; maize in, 311. 

Antonio, Don (Port. pretender): defeated, 306. 

Afiasco, Juan de (accountant of exped.): at court with 
Soto, 7; appointed contador, 13; concession granted 
to, 322, 417; reconnoiters Florida, 29; seizes Ind., 
29, 35, 340; sent to Espiritu Santo, 68, 348; sends 

d. women to Cuba, 67-8; arrives with brigantine, 
69; explorations by, 87, 217, 347, 352; finds town, 
88; recognizes Narvaez’s camp, 347; seeks provi- 
sions, 153; withdraws from Ind., 153-4; sends mes- 
sage to Soto, 154; raids Ind., 214; helps bury Soto, 
382; advises crossing gulf, 286-7; accompanies 
Moscoso, 288-9; overrules objection, 290; sketch, 

22-3. 

Apalache (Palache; Ind. district): location, 54, 71, 126, 
310, 313; populous, 343; maize abundant in, 54; 
regarded as end of exped., 58; Span. reach. 63; town 
of, 66-7; Calderén ordered to, 68; ships coast toward, 
69; Calderén reaches, 69; Maldonado leaves, 348; 
compared with Nilco, 210. 

Apalu (Apalou). See Hapaluya. 

Apples: wild, in Coga, 363. 

Aquiguate. See Quiguate. 

Aquixo (Ind. town): location, 212, 310; land about, 
level, 309-10; cacique of, important, 159; Soto reaches, 
163; Ind. abandon, 163. 

Archivo General de Indias (Seville): MSS. in, 319, 329. 

Arias, Diego: helps bury Soto, 382. 

Arias de Avila, Pedro (Pedrarias Davila; conde de 


Pufionrostro): Soto with, 5-6; widow of, conveys 
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dower to Soto, 322; sketch, 319-20. 

Arias Tinoco, Leonor: mother of Soto, 315. 

Arkansas; sites in, identified, 370, 376, 386; Span. in, 
377; 378. 

Arkansas City, Ark.: Ind. site near, 381. 

Arkansas Post, Ark.: Ind. site near, 380. 

Armor: of Port., fine, 15. 

Arquebusiers: with Soto, 36; fight Ind., 60. 

Arroba (weight): defined, 355. 

Arrows: Ind. use, 32, 90, 119, 185; wound deeply, 37; 
made of canes, 37; Ind. shot with, 63, 144; shot at 
Span., 131. 

Artifiano y de Galdacano, Gervasio de: cited, 357. 

Asile (Axile; Ind. town): location, 345. 

Astorga, Marqués de: sends relatives with Soto, 10-11, 
368, 371; his servant, 144. 

Atahuallpa (Atabalipa; last Inca ruler): Soto captures, 
6, 316; identified, 321. 

Athahachi (Ind. town): Tascaluca found at, 366. 

Atlanta, Georgia: not site of Cufitachiqui, 352. 

Auctions: Soto’s property sold at, 230. 

Augusta, Georgia: Cufitachiqui not near, 352. 

Autiamque (Autianque, Utiangiie, Viranque; Ind. 
prov.): location, 199, 310, 379; large body of water 
near, 200; described, 202; well populated, 203; its 
rivers, 212; in a level region, 310; Soto seeks, 201; 
Span. reach, 202; Span. rest in, 205; they leave, 203; 
cacique visits Soto at, 234; route from, 380. 

Avila, Juanes de: appointed governor of Cuba, 326. 

Axes: Span. find, 357. 

Axile (Agile, Aguile, Axille; Ind. town): Soto reaches, 
66. See also Asile. 





Ayays (Hais; Ind. district): Span. reach, 207-8. 

Ayllén. See Vazquez de Ayllén, Liicas. 

Aymay (Hymahi): conjecture regarding, 352; Soto at, 
89; name given to, 89. 

@ Badajoz, Spain: men from join, Soto, 11; Soto’s 
mother from, 315; birthplace of Moscoso, 323; 
Portuguese listed from, 329; citizens of, 339. 

Balboa, Vasco Nifiez de: marries sister of Isabel de 
Bobadilla, 317. 

Bandelier, Adolphe: cited, 346. 

Baptism: Ind. requests, 94. 

Baracoa: town in Cuba, 22; Porcallo helps found, 337. 

Barbacoa: defined, 63; food stored in, 75, 103, 116, 388; 
in Aymay, 89; in Cufitachiqui, 93; ambush set near, 
211; corpses placed in, 355. 

Barbels (fish): none in American waters, 3'72. 

Barbo: defined, 372. 

Bark: blankets made from, 75-6, 93; ship calked with, 
380. 

Barrutia, Juan de: letters, cited, 413, 416. 

Barter: Ind. practice, 192. 

Barton, Charles A.: cited, 370, 422. 

Baskets: salt made in, 193. 

Basques: act as carpenters, 263. 

Bass, Black: resembles choupa, 373. 

Bastian, Francisco. See Sebastian, Francisco. 

Batata. See Potatoes. 

Baya Honda: Ucita identified as, 339. 

Bayamo: town in Cuba, 22; location, 25, 335; described, 
24-5; early history, 3353; Soto reaches, 24. 

Bayle, Constantino, S. J.: cited, 425-6. 

Bayou de Vue: Span. cross, 376. 
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Bays and Gulfs: named—Bahia de Caballos (Horse 
Bay), 347; Bahia de Santa Maria Filipina, 348 (see 
also Pensacola); Charlotte, 338-9, 341; Mexico, 392; 
Mobile, 366; Ocklockonee, 347. 

Beads: made from pearls, 33, 210; given to Soto, 92; 
found at Cufitachiqui, 95, 357; given to Ind., 123. 
Beans: abundant in various places, 64, 67, 116, 141, 

189, 205, 210; Ind. gather, 70; Span. seize, 202, 214. 

Bears: none in Cuba, 24; in Florida, 312; grease of, used 
as butter, 104; cloaks made of skins, 173. 

Belknap, Jeremy: cited, 359, 361. 

Berber: in Soto exped., 360. 

Biedma, Antonio (error for Luis) de. See Fernandez de 
Biedma, Luis. 

Big Bayou Meta: Tutelpinco on, 380. 

Big Creek: Span. cross, 376. 

Birds: in Florida, 312. 

Biscayan, Johan (negro slave): deserts, 365. 

Bisons (buffaloes): called sheep, 379; Span. hear of, 
182, 189; Ind. keep heads of, 370-1; near Coligoa, 
377; skins of, given to Span., 113, 362. See also Cattle. 

Blankets: materials made of, 76, 256; tribute paid in, 
75; in Cufitachiqui, 93; Ind. give to Span., 129, 142, 
158, 167, 176, 179, 180, 183, 184, 185, 189, 203, 210, 
212, 215, 234, 269; Span. seize, 145, 165, 269; Span. 
find, 172; clothes made from, 173; salt exchanged for, 
192; Soto buried in, 229; found at Guasco, 256; used 
as calking, 264; Ind. asked for, 265; sails made of, 
265. 

Blites: Span. eat, 53; identified, 343. 

Boadilla, Spain: inhabitants of, 368. 

Bobadilla, Isabel (Isavel) de (daughter of PedrArias): 





marries Soto, 7, 317; her dower, 322, 324; maid 
(cousin) accompanies to Cuba, 17, 329; sent to Ha- 
vana, 23-4; Soto hurries to, 26; remains in Havana, 
31; Ind. women sent to, 68-9; Soto wishes to send 
word to, 200; Soto delegates powers to, 324-5, 418; 
Ponce de Leén acts for, 319; in lawsuit with him, 316, 
325, 418; Porcallo aids, 342; sketch, 324; letter to, 

- cited, 416, 

Bobadilla, Leonor (natural daughter of governor of 
Canaries): accompanies Isabel de Bobadilla, 329. 

Bolton, Herbert Eugene: cited, 419, 428. 

Bonds: given in payment of Soto’s property, 230. 

Bourne, Edward Gaylord: book dedicated to vii; recog- 
nizes Rangel’s narrative, 409; cited, 317, 339-49, 
350-2, 355-72; 374, 376-9, 381-91, 408. 

Bows: Ind. described, 37; Ind. use, 119. 

Braza (measure): defined, 381. 

Bread: cassava, 20-1, 26; maize, 54, 310-11; given to 

Span., 79, 302. 

Bridges: rivers crossed by, 52, 57, 58, 66, 76, 165; Ind. 
build and repair, 171, 183; Span. build, 350. 

Buffalofishes: resemble barbels, 373. 

Buffaloes. See Bisons. 

Burgos, André de (Port. publisher): discourse to read- 
er, 3-5; publishes narrative, 314. 

Butter: bear’s grease used as, 104. 

@_ Cabbage Palms: in Florida, 53. 

Cabeza de Vaca, Alvar Nifiez. See Nifiez Cabeza de 
Vaca, Alvar. 

Cables: made from mulberry bark, 266; break, 288. 

Cabusto (Zabusta; Ind. town): location, 367; Soto 
reaches, 40. 
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Calahuchi (Ind. town): conjecture regarding, 346. 

Calderén, Pedro (captain): joins Soto, 11; made cap- 
tain of horse, 34-5; left at Espiritu Santo, 51; or- 
dered to Apalache, 68; force with, 343; Ind. attack, 
69; captain of brigantines, 279; reaches Panuco River, 
297-8; sketch, 339-40. 

Calderén, Rodrigo: father of Pedro, 339. 

Calderén, Rodrigo (son of Pedro): goes to Florida, 339. 

Cale (Etocale, Ocala, Ocale; Ind. district): name and lo- 
cation, 51, 342-3; rich, 51; maize plentiful in, 53-4; 
Soto describes, 342-3; Span. march toward, 52, 3423 
they reach, 52; they find food in, 342; they leave, 54- 
55; Moscoso ordered to leave, 57-8; Span. bury iron 
at, 58. 

Caliquen (Aguacalecuen, Aguascaleyquen, Calecuen, 
Ind. district): location, 344; Soto reaches, 55, 573 
Moscoso reaches, 58; Span. leave, 58. 

Calkers: in Span. exped., 264. 

Caluga (Calug; Ind. district): identified, 374; location, 
3753 Span. sent to, 82. See also Oka lusa. 

Camaguey, Cuba: Porcallo original settler in, 337. 

Came (Lacane; Ind. town): Span. in, 385. See also La- 
cane. 

Campanén, Francisco: Soto forms partnership with, 


316. 

Canary Islands: Soto reaches, 17. 

Canasagua (Canasoga): Cherokee town, 361; Soto 
reaches, 102; he leaves, 103. 

Canes: houses covered with, 74; rafts made of, 126. 

Capachiqui (Acapachiqui, Capachequi; Ind. town): a 
Hitchiti town, 348; Span. reach, 73. 

Captives: Ind. die of hardships, 73; cacica taken from 





Cufitachiqui, as, 98-9. See also Indians, 

Cardefiosa: brothers named, with Soto, 340; one ap- 
pointed captain of horse, 34-5. 

Carlos, Don, See Enrique, Carlos. 

Carpenters: Basque, 263. 

Carpets: deerskins used as, 190. 

Carrillo, Garcia: husband of Leonor de Coya, 418. 

Casa de Contratacién: foundation and organization, 
321-2; Soto’s goods in, 6. 

Casas, Bartolome de las: original settler in Trinidad, 
338. 

Casiste (Ind. town): identified, 365; Span. reach, 123, 
365. 

Casks: water, made for ships, 264. 

Casqui (Carque, Casquin, Icasqui; Ind. district): name, 
370; described, 166, 187-8; cacique of, important, 
165; Soto reaches, 165; speech of cacique, 167-9; 
cacique asks Soto to cure blind men, 169-70; adven- 
tures in region of, 163-73; cacique sends gifts to Soto, 
176; canoes brought from, 176; Ind. of, seize goods 
of other Ind., 178; Ind. of, raided, 178; cacique, 
acknowledges error, 1179-80; cacique gives daughter 
to Soto, 375. 

Cassava (manioc): described, 20-1; in Cuba, 20; bread 
made of, 26; Porcallo gives, 30; references on, 333-4. 

Cassocks: Span. make, 173. 

Castile: coin minted in, 321. 

Castilians. See Spaniards, 

Castillo, Ricardo del: cited, 395. 

Casualties: drowning of horses, 52; horses, killed and 
wounded, 60, 70; Span. killed, 54, 136, 196, 200; 
drowning, 76, 177, 209; burned to death, 137. 
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Catalogo de los Fondos: cited, 318, 320. 

Catalte (Catayet; Ind. town): not identified, 383; Span. 
in, 234. 

Catamaya (Quitamaya; Ind. town): Span. reach, 202, 


379. 

Catayet. See Catalte. 

Catfish: Span. catch, 372. 

Cats: clothes lined with skin of, 173; in Florida, 312. 

Cattle: in Cuba, 21; Span. hear of, in west (bison), 182, 
189; described, 198; Span. do not see, 198-9; become 
wild in West Indies, 334. 

Caxa (Ind. town): Span. reach, 365. 

Cayas (Cayase; Ind. district): confusion regarding, 3'77- 
8; location and description, 189, 191, 378; its river, 
203, 212; guide to, given, 190; Span. in, 192, 377-8; 
salt obtained in, 192, 238, 378; Soto returns to, 
195-6; cacique of, dismissed, 201. 

Cehocatin. See Soacatino. 

Ceuta, Port.: Vasconcelos, captain of, 11; Port. from, in 
exped., 263. 

Chaguete (Chaguate, Chavite; Ind. district): meaning 
and location, 383; Span. guided to, 234; they rest in, 
237; Ind. of, peaceful, 257; Moscoso leaves, 258. 

Chains: put on Ind., 51; removed from them, 132, 263. 

Chalaque (Chalaqua, Chalaques; Ind. town): location, 
358; word identified, 358; a poor region, 99; Span. 
at, 99, 357-8. 

Chalchiuhuecan: former name of Vera Cruz (q.7.), 394. 

Charles V. (emperor and king): letters to, cited, 335-6, 
415-6. 

Charleston, South Carolina: Eng. of, seek provisions, 
353- 


Charlotte Harbor: said to be Soto’s landing place, 338- 
9, 341. 

Charts: Soto’s exped. has no sailing, 232. See also 
Maps. 

Chavite. See Chaguete. 

Chestnuts: pumpkins taste like, 189-90; grow in moun- 
tains, 311. 

Chiaha (Chiha, Ychiaha; Ind. prov.): location and de- 
Scription, 105, 309, 360-1; Soto hears of, 97; he 
reaches, 102, 103; message sent to cacique of, 102; 
latter addresses Soto, 103-4; Ind. of peaceable, 105, 
361-2; how Span. lodged at, 105; Ind. abandon, 106- 
7; Span. rest in, 106; they leave, 110, 362; sick Span. 
left in, 112. 

Chicaga (Chicasa; Ind. town): location and description, 
141, 367-8, 369; region densely populated, 142; Soto 
reaches, 141; Ind. in, plot, 143-4; Soto plans to leave, 
146; he is attacked at, 146-50; burned, 149; Soto 
leaves, 152; Moscoso relieved of post after disaster, 
383. 

Chicacilla (Ind. town): location, 369. 

Chilano (Ind. town): not identified, 387; Span. cold at, 
261. 

Children: Ind., captured, 190, 195, 223. See also Indians. 

Chisca (Ind. district): location, 108, 165, 362; a rich 
land, 108; Span. sent to, 112. 

Chisi. See Achese. 

Cholupaha (town): Soto at, 56. 

Chouala. See Xualla. 

Choupas: identified, 3'73. 

Christians (Span. called, g.v.): must not have more than 

one wife, 375; illtreat slaves, 22-3; Ind. flee from, 32; 
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found in Florida, 35-8 (see Ortiz, Juan); Mococo’s 
promise regarding, 44; Ind. attack, 56; Ind. learn 
language of, 65-6; activities, 80; commit offense 
against Ind., 98; sent to examine Chisca, 109-10; 
number of deaths among, 139; wounded and killed, 
149, 155, 249; demoralized, 150; Ind. fear, 165; Soto 
wishes to go to land of, 213; sick, lost, 23.4; make salt, 
237; Ind. ignorant of, 249, 251; Ind. hear of, 249, 
250; suffer hunger, 250-1; rumors of, heard, 251; 
seize maize, 252; plant cross, 170-1, 371; deserter 
from, stays with Ind., 257-8; fall ill, 261; Ind. be- 
comes, 273. 

Churches: in Cuba, 22. 

Ciguenza, Cardinal de: his nephew joins Soto, 13. 

Clavigero, Francisco Saverio: cited, 394. 

Clemence, Stella R.: cited, 318, 320, 323, 324. 

Cloaks: materials made of, 130-1, 173; given to Span., 


135. 

Cloth: Cabeza de Vaca finds, 255; made of bark, 3,49. 

Clothing: made of deerskin, 301; given to Ortiz, 46; 
tribute paid in, 72; given to Soto, 92; Ind., 93; Ind. 
escape with, 118; Ind, seize, 132, 135; Span. lose at 
Mavilla, 138, 150; given to Span., 142, 187, 305, 306, 
307; Span, seize, 165, 177, 185-6, 223, 377; Ind. try 
to save, 202; Span. carry ashore, 300; more abundant 
in interior, 313. 

Coats: made from Ind, blankets, 173.. 

Coga (Coosa; Ind. district): location and description, 
84, 116-17, 127, 310, 363; well provisioned, 84; towns 
subject to, 97, 119; compared with Nilco, 210; name 
of river at, 214; in a level region, 309; Soto seeks, 97; 
he marches through land of, 114; he reaches, 115; | 
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Ind, desert, 117-18; Span. rest in, 119. 

Cofaqui: Ind. cacique, 81. 

Coleccion de Doc, Inéd. ... America: cited, 378, 413, 414, 
418, 

Coleccién de Doc. Inéd. . . . Ultramar: cited, 325-6, 328, 
329, 330, 335, 336, 413, 414, 415. 

Coles, Juan: his son, 329. 

Coles, Juan: accompanies Soto, 329. 

Coligoa (Coligua; Ind. district): location and descrip- 
tion, 187, 189, 310; in a level region, 309-10; Ind. of, 
ignorant of Christians, 188; Span. in, 376-7. 

Columbia, South Carolina: Cufitachiqui near site of, 
352-3. 

Commerce and Trade: Ind. barter, 192; how Spain 
regulates, 321-2; of Cuba destroyed, 335-6; with Ind., 
permitted to Afiasco, 417, 

Concubines: Christians must not have, 375. 

Contracts: between Soto and Ponce de Leén, 316-18, 
323, 417-18; Afiasco witnesses, 322. 

Cooper: makes water casks, 264. 

Cooper, John C.; studies Soto route, 428, 

Coosa. See Coca. 

Copee (pitch): conjecture regarding, 391; ships pitched 
with, 294. 

Copper: at Chisca, 108-9. 

Cordeiro (Cordero), Ioam (Juan; a Port.): in Seville, 
12; with Soto, 329. 

Corral, Diego de: appointed treasurer of Soto exped., 
328. 

Cortés, Hernan: Veldzquez opposes, 337; orders found- 
ing of Panuco, 392; names Vera Cruz, 394. 

Costa de Macedo, José da: preface by, cited, 399. 
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Coste. See Acoste. 

Cotton: found by Cabeza de Vaca, 255. 

Councils: Moscoso calls, 232, 253, 286; result, 232-3. 

Cowhides (i.e., bison skins): described, 198; given to 
Span., 189, 197, 198. 

Coya, Leonor (common law wife of Soto): her will, 
cited, 316. 

Cranes: in Florida, 312. 

Creeks: Span. enter, 292. 

Cross: Soto sets up, 1'70-1, 371. 

Crossbowman: in Soto’s troop, 36; fight Ind., 60; pro- 
tect building of bridge, 66; with Calderén, 6. 

Cruzado (coin): description and history, 323. 

Cuba (also called Fernandina): description, 22; size, 
334; a colonization center, 332; loses population, 332; 
trade center, 330; little royal income in, 332; sources 
of gain in, 335, 336; towns of, 22; fruits of, 20-1; a 
hot land, 21; much gold in, 22; overgrown with forest, 
25; only one hospital in, 28; Soto made governor of, 
7, 325; he reaches, 17, 329, 330; he is detained in, 
322; inconvenienced by, 330; lacks food, 330, 332; 
revolt of Ind. feared in, 331; destitution feared in, 
332; Ortiz returns to, 39; Narvaez’s wife in, 40; ships 
sent to, 48-9, 69; Porcallo returns to, 49-50; he aids 
exped, in, 342; how bread made in, 54; Soto makes 
will in, 382; he wishes to send pearls to, 138; id., 
news, 200; Avila made governor of, 416. 

Cucumbers: plantains resemble, 19. 

Cufitachiqui (Cutifachiqui; Ind. region): variants of 
name, 352, 353; location, 100, 126, 127, 309, 310, 
352; described, 93-4; pearl kingdom, 352; abandoned 
towns near, 93; populous, 93; people described, 94; 





mulberries abundant in, 103; early explorers in, 
353-4; copper hatchets in, 109; in level region, 309. 
Soto hears of, 90; cacica welcomes him, g1-3; he 
leaves, 97-8; Ind. of, revolt, 98; cacica of, escapes, 
102; Ind. from, becomes interpreter, 207; note on, 
3525. 

Cullen, Charles: cited, 394. 

Ciaineo-Vidal, Rémulo: cited, 320. 

Cunninghame Grahame, Robert Bontine: cited, 423-4. 

Cuzco (in early Peru): agreement signed at, 316, 323; 
Soto in, 6. 

@ Dagger: found at Cufitachiqui, 95. 

Daly, Dominick: cited, 424-5. 

Davila Padilla, Agustin: cited, 364, 365. 

Daycao (name applied to river and town): location, 252, 
257, 310, 386-7; in a mountainous region, 310; Span. 
reach, 252; Cabeza de Vaca crosses west of, 254; 
turning back at, regretted, 259. 

De Bow’s Review: cited, 363, 421. 

Decrees (cédulas): various cited, 303, 325-6, 338, 416. 

Deer (stags): Ind. hunt and kill, 80, 252; skins, paid as 
tribute, 75; skins, worn as clothing, 76, 93, 1°73, 3013 
given to Span., 64, 100, 189, 212; fan made of skin, 
124; skin painted, 190. 

Delisle, Guillaume (cartographer): cited, 358, 366, 376, 





























426. 
Diaz del Castillo, Bernal (Span. conquistador): cited, 


398. 
Dodge, Charles Richard: cited, 349-50. 
Dogs: wild, in Cuba, 24; used in hunting, 26; pursues 
Ind., 56; Ind. thrown to, 250. Sent to Span, (i.¢., 
opposums), 79, 102, 215; Span. hunt, 80-1. 
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Dorantes, Andrés: one of survivors of exped. of Nar- 
vaez, 9, 326. 

Dower: given to Soto with wife, 322, 324, 417; Soto 
gives niece, 327. 

Drum (a fish): resembles pexe pereo, 374. 

Ducks: in Florida, 312. 

Dysentery: conjecture regarding, 387. 

@Elvas, Port.: citizens of, accompany Soto, 4, 12; Mos- 
coso in, 11; Port. of, die, 261. Narrative of “Fidalgo” 
of, 397-405; eds. of, 398-405; Eng. transl., 398-401, 
402, 405; Dutch, 4o1-2; French, 403-5; appraised, 403-5. 

Enciclopedia Universal: cited, 320-1, 338. 

Encyclopedia Portugueza Illustrada: cited, 315, 387. 

Enrique II. (Span. king): mints coins, 321. 

Enrique, Carlos (Don Carlos; married to Soto’s niece): 
joins Soto, 23-4; marriage, 327, 335; leaves wife in 
Havana, 31; killed, 137; his son killed, 279; slave 
escapes, 360. 

Enrique, Infante (Port.): identified, 396. 

Escalante Fontaneda, Hernando de: cited, 346, 420. 

Escobar, Isabel de: her son, 368. 

Espindola, Cristébal de: Cabeza de Vaca advises to 
join Soto, 9-10; does so, 13. 

Espiritu Santo, Florida: why so named, 342; location, 
83, 126, 308, 310, 313; name of river at, 214; land 
about, level, 297; Soto at, 49; Calderén left at, 51; 
Afiasco sent to, 68. 

Estremadura (Span. prov.): river in, 189. 

Estreméz, Port.: location and description, 387; pottery 
made at, 257. 

Etiwaw. See Yta. 

Etocale. See Cale. 





Evora, Port.: location, 387; book printed in, 314. 

Expeditions: Ayllén outfits, 356. See also Soto. 

Explorations: by Ayllén, 356-7. See also Soto; and 
Spaniards. 

Exquemelin, A. O.: cited, 334. 

@[ Fairbanks, George R.: cited, 419. 

Falcons: in Florida, 312. 

Famine: Span. suffer, 3'71. 

Fanega (measure): defined, 388, 

Farms: large, in Cuba, 19. 

Fathom (measure): braza about equivalent to, 381. 

Feathers: blankets made of, 93; headdress made of, 
115, 159, 161. 

Ferdinand and Isabella: mint coins, 321. 

Fernandez, Alvaro (Port.): goes to Seville, 12; accom- 
panies Soto, 329; conjecture regarding, 397. 

Fernandez, Bento (Benito; Port.): goes to Seville, 12; 
accompanies Soto, 329; drowned, 76. 

Fernandez (Hernandez) de Biedma, Luis (factor of 
Soto exped.): wrongly called “Antonio,” 327; made 
factor, 13, 327; signs letter, 328; his narrative, 406-8; 
criticised, 424; sketch, 327-8; cited, 327, 328, 3309, 
340-51, 355, 357-60, 362, 363, 365, 367-70, 374, 376- 
9, 381-91. 

Fernandez de Cérdoba, Francisco: Soto serves under, 
316. 

Fernandez de Inostrosa, Juan: his son, 368. See also 
Inostrosa. 

Fern4ndez de Navarrete, Martin: cited, 319. 

Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdés, Gonzalo: preserves 
Rangel’s narrative, 409; cited, 317, 332-3, 359, 365, 


371; 375° 
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Fernandez Sutil, Alonso: pilots Ayllén’s exped., 356. 

Fever: attacks Soto, 218. 

Fez, Africa: Port. captive at, 263. 

Figs: in Cuba, 19, 21. 

Figueroa, Gémez de (natural son of Porcallo): remains 
in Florida, 337. 

Fish: given to Span., 160, 167, 176, 179, 180, 183, 187, 
215, 219, 248, 265, 268, 269; many in Mississippi, 
163; at Pacaha, 175-6; Ind. trade, 184; killed with 
clubs, 188; Span. find, 376; identified, 372-4; meth- 
ods of catching, 188. 

Flax: Ind. textile resembles, 76. 

Floods: along Mississippi, 265, 266. 

Florida: vast, 47; rivers in, 309, 381; forests in, 32, 533 
good building wood in, 262; swamps in, 35, 53, 833 
west, densely populated, 309; Ind. of, 312-13, 346, 
374, 396; peculiarities of products of, 308-13; soil 
poor, 308; coast land poor, 313; products, 311-12; 
animals, 312. Soto’s titles in, 325; Narvaez dies in, 
8; Cabeza de Vaca’s report on, 8-11; Vasconcelos 
promised command in, 11-12; Soto’s ships sight, 25; 
ship sent to explore, 29; harbor in, 340; Soto pre- 
pares for, 329; anxious to reach, 331; about to leave 
for, 332; those with him, 337; Porcallo goes to, 3373 
Tovar goes to, 30; Soto sights, 31; Span. land in, 31; 
the landing place, 338-9; Ortiz returns to, 39; Porcallo 
desires slaves from, 49; Span. wish to leave, 57, 249; 
hogs taken to, 88; nothing good found in, 249-50; lies 

about, 252; Span. seek wealth in, 256; Span. stays in, 

257-8; Span. thought lost in, 303; Span. escape from, 

307-8, 328, 339, 340, 368; Garcia Osorio wishes to 

return to, 393. See also Soto, Fernando de. 
































Flutes: Ind. play, 58. - 

Food: abundant in Apalache, 67; Span. collect, 67; 
little below Quigaltam, 232; provided for Span., 
303. See also Maize; and Provisions. 

Force, Peter: cited, 400. 

Forests: in Florida, 35, 53, 308; near Mississippi River, 
310; Span. pass through dense, 188; Ind. build huts 
in, 211; Span. led through, 247; maize hidden in, 
250; Span, land in, 275. 

Forges: place of Narvaez’s found, 347; Moscoso sets up, 
263. 

Fort Belknap: Ind. site near, 386. 

Fort Smith, Arkansas: Autiamque near site of, 3'79. 

Fowls: given to Span., 303; wild, in Florida, 312. See 
also Ducks; and ‘Turkeys. 

Foxes: none in Cuba, 24. 

Franciscans: in Santiago, 22. 

French, Benjamin Franklin: cited, 359, 400, 415. 

Friars: trapped in Mavilla, 133; rescued, 136; plead with 
Soto, 145; interfere in fight, 152. 

Fruits: various in Cuba, 19; grow wild, 311; given to 
Span., 302; of Florida, less harmful than those of 
Spain, 312. 

Fuentes. See Sanchez de la Fuente. 

@ Gadsdens Point, Florida: artificial mound near, 339. 

Gainesville, Texas: Ind. site near, 385. 

Gallegos, Baltasar (Baltazar) de: advised to join Soto, 
g-10; does so, 13; made chief constable, 13; leaves 
wife in Havana, 31; lodges in Ucita, 34; sent on raid, 

36; rescues Ortiz, 38, 46; sent to Paracoxi, 49, 50; 

sends message there, 51; at Paracoxi, 52; sent to find 

road, 87; rejoins exped., go; chastises Ind., 130-1; 
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explorations by, 343, 350-2; saves condemned Span., 
145; consoles Soto, 226; instructions to, 342; Hak- 
luyt makes error regarding, 340. 

Game: Ind. kill with arrows, 100; Ind. subsist on, 254; 
in Florida, 312. 

Gamez, Juan: killed, 137. 

Garay, Francisco de: his exped., 392. 

Garcia, Genaro: cited, 398. 

Garcia Calderén, Gutierre: his sons with Soto, 340. 

Garcilaso de la Vega. See Vega. 

Gatschet, Albert: cited, 367, 419. 

Gaxule. See Guaxule. 

Gaytan, Jorge: cédula for, cited, 328. 

Gayt4n, Juan: made treasurer, 13; his Ind., 71-2; signs 
letter, 328; returns from Florida, 328; letter by, 322. 

Geiras (land measure): defined, 327. 

Genoese: in Span. exped., 264. 

Georgia: Apalache Ind. in, 346; Xualla in, 358; Gua- 
xule in, 359. 

Gold: abundant in Cuba, 22; said to exist in Florida, 
29; Span. desire, 46, 52, 187; tribute paid in, 72; in 
Chisca, 109. 

Goldsmid, Edmund Marsden (ed.): edits Hakluyt, 400. 

Gomera, Canaries: Soto reaches and leaves, 17. 

Gomez, negro slave, escapes, 360. 

Gongalez, Vasco: his slave escapes, 360. 

Gonzalez Davila, Gil: Soto opposes, 316. 

Gonzalez de la Vera, Garcia: his son, 368. 

Gordialo, Francisco: commands Ayllén exped., 356. 

Goshawks: in Florida, 312. 

Gourgues, Dominique de: his exped., 420. 

Granada, Spain: Soto invests in silks of, 6, 322. 
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Grant, Captain: owns Soto MS., 398. 
Grapes: in Florida, 117-311; Span., better, 312. 
Graves: Span. open Ind., 355. 

Great River: name for Mississippi (q.7.), 206. 
Grijalva, Juan de: first European to visit Vera Cruz, 
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Guachoya (Guachoyanque; Ind, district): location, 212, 
310, 381, 383, 389; described, 220; Soto plans to go 
to, 213; he reaches, 212-13, 214; cacique of, visits 
him, 215-16; cacique seized, 219; cacique of, asks 
Soto’s aid against Quigaltam, 219-20; guarded care- 
fully, 220; Ind. of, loot Nilco, 223-4; cacique of, sus- 
pects Soto’s death, 229; Span. leave, 234; return to, 
advised, 253; Span. in, 258-9; Ind. of, fear Span. de- 
signs, 264-5; they plan to attack Span., 267; cacique 
of, visits Span., 268; Span. refuse to land at, 274; 
Ind. of, false, 277. 

Guadalajara: prov. of New Spain, 392. 

Guahate (Ind. region): location, 201; not identified, 379. 

Gualuxe. See Guaxule. 

Guasco (Ind. region): identified, 386; Span. reach, 251; 
they return to, 252; Span. find turquoises at, 256. 

Guatemala: Soto in, 316. 

Guavas: in Cuba, 19. 

Guaxule (Gaxule, Gualuxe; Ind. district): location, ror, 
359; Soto seeks, 100; Soto intends to free cacica at, 
101; reaches, 102; leaves, 102. 

Guaynacapac (Inca chief): his daughter, 316. 

Guides: Ind. promise to furnish, 56; Ind. furnish, 79, 
84-5, 113, 184, 190, 234, 247, 248, 269, 385; difficult 
to find, 83; mislead Span., 86, 247, 250; Span. de- 

mand, 112, 193-4, 246, 343; how Soto insures, 117; 
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Ind. woman acts as, 251-2. 

Guipana. See Quipana. 

Guzman, Francisco de: deserts, 237; conjecture regard- 
ing, 383. 

Guzman, Gonzalo de: letter, cited, 335-6, 414. 

Guzman, Juan de: replaces Maldonado as captain, 71; 
helps bury Soto, 382; raids Nilco, 221; sent to at- 
tack Ind., 277, 278; killed, 270. 

Guzman, Nufio de: lawsuit of, cited, 412-13. 

@ Hais. See Ayays. 

Hakluyt, Richard: cited, 312, 326, 334, 335, 340, 341, 
345» 347, 361, 366, 376, 379, 380, 381, 383, 384, 385, 
387-91, 393-95, 399-400. 

Halberdiers: kill Ind., 63; guard prisoner, 187. 

Halberds: Ind. seize, 132. 

Halbert, H. S.: cited, 422. 

Hamilton, Peter J.: cited, 366, 

Hapaluya (Apalu, Apalou; Ind. town and cacique): 
location and meaning, 345. 

Haring, Clarence H.: cited, 357. 

Harrisse, Henry: cited, 427. 

Havana, Cuba: location and size, 22, 24; trade center, 
357; Don Carlos sent to, 23-4; Soto’s ships reach, 26; 
Isabel de Bobadilla in, 31, 200; Soto leaves, 31; 
Maldonado sent to, 71; compact reaffirmed in, 316; 
exped. leaves, 322; fort built in, 338, 416; letter 
written from, 328. 

Helps, Arthur: cited, 319, 320. 

Henequen: described, 259; use, 259, 264; lacking, 259. 

Henry E. Huntington Library: MSS. in, 320. 

Hens (generally turkeys): sent to Span., 79, 93, 302, 

3053 Ind. kill, 80; in Chalaque, 100. 

































Hernandez, Alvaro. See Fernandez, Alvaro. 

Hernandez, Benito. See Fernandez, Bento. 

Hernandez, Francisca: her son, 383. 

eran de Biedma, Luis. See Fernandez de Biedma, 

uis. | 

Hernandez de Diosdado, Alonso: Moscoso’s father, 
323. 7 

Hinistrosa, Francisca: only woman of exped., 368. See 
Inostrosa. 

Hirriga (Ind. town): identified, 339. 

Hitch-e-tee (Ind. town): identified, 350. 

Hoces, Beatriz de: mother of Calderén, 330. 

Hoces, Gregorio (son of Calderén): goes to Florida, 

























330. 

Hodge, Frederick Webb: cited, 396. 

Hogs: wild in Cuba and West Indies, 21, 24, 334; 
killed for food, 26; increase in Florida, 88; Ind. steal, 
144; burned in Chicaga, 149; Soto’s sold, 230; Span. 
eat them, 231; given to Span., 269; Ind. keep lost, 
269; salted for food, 271; lost in river, 351. 

Holiwahali. See Liwahali. 

Honey: given to Soto, 104-5. 

Horses: Soto furnishes for Peruvian campaign, 316; 
given to Soto, 17; in Cuba, 21, 332; Soto buys, 24; 
maize bought for, 34; given to Ortiz, 46; drowned, 
52; how they cross stream, 52; wounded, and killed, 
60, 70, 138, 149, 195, 242, 249, 282-3, 339; carry 
maize, 73,251; weakened, 87, go, 106; thrive in Chi- 
aha, 106; id., in Cayas, 192; cacique rides, 142-3; 

burned, 148; Ind. fear, 148, 149; armor made for, 

173; few left, 206; used to going unshod, 207; Soto’s 

sold, 230; impossible to use, 265; used for food, 271, 
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282-3; carried in canoes, 281, 282, 389; Span. aban- 
don, 283; traded for coats of mail, 305; vestiges of 
Narvaez’s found, 347; Ayllén has, 356. 

Hospital: at Trinidad, 28. 

Hostaque (Ind. district): town in, 345. 

Houses: of Santiago, deserted, 18-19; Ind., described, 
33, 74-53 Ind. burn, 137, 143, 147; Span. build, 158- 
9; Ind. build huts, 211; Ind. plan to burn, 267; 
stone, in Panuco, 302. 

Huhasene (cacique): subject to Quigaltam, 275. 

Humati (Ind. town): Span. reach, 365. 

Hunter, Alfred: cited, 420. 

Hurripacuxi. See Paracuxi. 

Hymahi. See Aymay. 

@ Indians: on Florida keys, 69; live along Mississippi, 
219; many in Mexico, 304, 351; of Florida, described, 
312-13; other habitat, 346, 348, 349, 350, 354. Use 
signal smoke, 32-3; esteem pearls, 33; do not esteem 
beads highly, 123; weepers among, 197, 198, 244, 
248; credulous, 228; characteristics, 248; wandering, 
254; polygamous, 375; tattoo and paint body, 38, 
153, 159; dress, 76, 115, 349-50; dye clothing, 76; 
headdress, 51, 115, 119, 153, 159, 161. Do not lack 
meat, 80; live on roots, 99-100; use substitute for 
butter, 104. Their houses, 74-5, 190, 349; have win- 
ter and summer, 75; have enclosed towns, 139, 143, 
153, 214, 262, 388; canoes described, 159-60. How 
they make pearl beads, 33; fishing, 43; fish in sea, 
44-5; method, 188; have no iron, 65; their agriculture, 
187-8; how salt made by, 192-3; make pottery, 257. 
Know nothing of sea, 216, 246. Warlike, 36; wea- 
pons, 32, 59, 119, 131, 159, 196, 210, 340; method of 
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fighting, 37, 154, 281. Music, 115, 153, 169; have 
temples, 33; beliefs, 42; given as sacrifice, 229. Ca- 
ciques, 55-6, 58, 59, 77-8, 115, 117, 119, 124-5, 135, 
142, 180, 181, 185, 189, 203, 204; cacica, 101; wom- 
en, 36, 64-5, 68-9, 70, 77, 88, 106, 108, 121, 127, 135, 
156-7, 184, 189, 190, 195, 201, 202, 212, 223, 230, 
237, 247, 251-2, 269, 272, 273, 282, 340, 362, 363, 
364, 365, 375; children, 177, 190, 195, 223, 263, 273. 
Pay tribute, 24, 302, 305; hunt for Span., 26; care for 
them, 28; deserters live among, 365; Span. try to cap- 
ture, 36, 38; Porcallo wishes to enslave, 49; slaves, 
338; flee and escape from Span., 35, 56, 61, 64, 66, 
77, 83, 140-1, 165, 177, 185, 188-9, 190, 196, 212, 
213, 222, 252-3, 340, 360; Span. defeat, 137; aban- 
don their towns, 143, 145, 165, 172, 213, 246; re- 
establish them, 257; kept for Soto, 64-5; Span, at- 
tack, 154-5, 161, 163-4; fear Span., 193, 224, 258-9, 
260, 264-5; Span. capture, 29, 36, 55-6, 64-5, 70, 77, 
88, 90, 118, 135, 142, 144-5, 152, 156-7, 165, 172, 
177, 178, 179, 185-6, 189, 190, 191, 194, 195, 201, 202, 
204, 209, 211, 212, 223, 239, 241, 242, 246-7, 251, 
261, 269-340, 343, 375, 379} put in chains, 51, 62, 188, 
268; how captives kept, 65; placed under guard, 112; 
taken unshackled, 362; freed and abandoned, 10, 
132, 157, 272, 273, 356; shirts given for, 184; come to 
see captured chief, 58; request Soto to free chief, 59; 
plan revolt and rise, 62-3, 73-4, 98, 130, 131; divided 
among Span., 62; tasks of captured, 65; threatened 
with dogs, 86; Afiasco refrains from seizing, 68; 
sent to Soto’s wife, 68-9; try to rescue woman, 70; 
sent back to Patofa, 88; given to Soto, 114, 121; 
killed, 32, 60, 63, 70, 13'7, 155, 195, 222, 239, 241, 



































249, 269, 339, 379; burned, 90, 137; tortured and 
mutilated, 241, 250, 251, 267, 268, 269, 271; die of 
hardships, 73, 261; drowned, 177. Hostile to, and 
attack, Spaniards, 36, 59-60, 70, 74, 111, 120, 128, 
140, 143, 146-7, 151-2, 153, 157-8, 160-1, 164, 185, 
194-5, 196, 203-4, 209-10, 222, 239-40, 241-2, 249, 
267-9, 275, 276, 277, 278, 280-1, 282, 284, 285-6, 
356, 369, 378-9, 385, 389-90; threaten to revolt in 
Cuba, 331, 335; capture Ortiz, 40; chief’s daughter 
saves him, 42-3; spared, 43-4; accompany Ortiz, 46, 
340; come to see Gallegos, 50; kill Span., 54, 74, 1393 
kill messenger, 141; almost kill Soto, 110; practice 
deceit on Span., 55-6; plan to fight them, 59; kill 
horses, 60; fear horses, 283; burn towns, 67, 69, 1473 
burn chief’s home, 210; spy on Span., 186, 204, 258; 
carry off and hide maize, 211, 250; defeat Span., 278; 
encouraged by victory, 279; pursue Span., 283; try to 
mislead Span., 113, 385, 386; inform Span. of route, 
384; refuses to carry message, 130; seize Span. goods, 
132; drive Span. from town, 136; Moscoso fears, 267. 
Furnish guides and carriers, 52, 188, 247, 251-2, 306, 
343, 362, 363-4; aid Span., 62; tell Span. how gold 
obtained, 72; bring them provisions, 102-3, 3053 
speeches by, 47-8, 77-8, 81-2, 91, 92, 103-4, 107, 113- 
14, 115-16, 122-3, 125-6, 167-9, 180-1, 199, 215-16, 
234-6, 244-5; give presents to them, 179, 183, 184-5, 
187, 210, 212, 213, 215, 219, 237-8, 248, 365, 375; 
peaceful, 105, 142, 209, 260, 361-2; bring message to 
Soto, 119-20, 157, 178, 202; welcome Span., with 
music, 128; steal pigs from Span., 144; complain of 
them, 145; complaints misinterpreted, 145-6; blind, 
ask to be healed, 169-70; desire to kill prisoners, 172; 





cacique asks pardon of Soto, 180; caciques quarrel 
over seat at table, 181; trade with Span., 184; sign of 
peace among, 191-2; sent to Soto, 197-8; show Span. 
how to snare rabbits, 205; show road to Soto, 209; 
cross Mississippi, 215; loot Nilco, 223-4; Soto’s 
death concealed from, 227; woman, held as mistress 
by Span., 237; sent to Moscoso, 243-4; ignorant of 
Christians, 251; Span, remain with, 257-8; visit Span., 
266; beg aid of Span., 270; speak Span., 273-298; ask 
Span. to visit Guachoya, 274; accompany Span. on 
river, 274; wear Span. clothes, 298; advise Panuco of 
coming of Span., 301; Span. trade with, 357. 
Names of various tribes—Alabama (Albamo), 362, 
369; Apalache, 345-6; Calusa, 374, 396; Cherokees, 
358, 359, 361; Chickasaws, 368; Chisca, 362; Chisi 
(Achise, Ichisi), 350; Coosa, 363; Coweta, 350; 
Creeks, 352; Hitchiti, 348-350; Kasihta, 365; Kaski- 
nampo (and variants), 370; Koasati, 362; Lower 
Creeks, 350, 365; Muskogee, 350; Ochisi (Otci’si), 
350; Ocute, 350; Osochi, 344; Pani (Pawnee), 379; 
Tamali, 349; Timucua, 344, 345; Tuskegee, 363; 
Upper Creeks, 369; Westoes, 353; Yuchi, 352, 362. 
Iniahica (Iniahico, Iviahica). See Anhaica Apalache. 
Inostrosa (Ynistrosa), Luis de: parents and wife, 368. 
Instructions: to Gallegos, 342; to Maldonado, 348. 
Interpreters: speaks to Ind., 52; Ind. act as, 62, 79, 
197-8; Span. need, 193-4; 197, 206, 254. 
Investments: by Soto, 6, 322. 
Iron: buried in Cale, 58; Span. collect, 263. 
Irving, Theodore: cited, 367, 423. 
Islands: Span. anchor near small, 294-5, 391. Various 
named—Antilles, 17, 311; Canary Islands, 17; Cuba, 
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7, 17, 20, 21, 22, 25, 28, 69, 322, 325, 329, 330, 331, 
332, 335, 336; Espafiola (Hispaniola), 355, 356; 
Fernandina (name for Cuba), 326; Gomera, 17; Par- 
ris, 353; Philippines, 359; Sardinia, 264; Terceira, 
20; West Indies, 334. 

Italy: Porcallo fights in, 337. 

Itaraholata. See Ytara. 

Ivatachuca. See Vitachuco. 

@ Jackals: in Florida, 312. 

Jaen, Spain: men from, join Soto, 12. 

Jalameco. See Lameco. 

Javelins: Ind. killed with, 63. 

Jerez de Badajoz, Spain: Soto from, 5. 

Jerez de los Caballeros, Spain: birthplace of Soto, 315. 

Jerkins: made from deerskin, 173. 

Jones, Charles C.: cited, 421. 

@ Kansas: Cayas suggestive of, 378. 

Kasihta. See Cufitachiqui. 

King, Grace: cited, 423, 428. 

Knowles, Charles E.: cited, 425. 

@[ Lacane (Came): a wretched land, 247; Span. in, 384. 

Lakes: near Tutelpinco, 208; many in Florida, 308; 
Ind. take refuge in, 52, 60; Span. cross, 209; Ind. 
make salt from, 237. Mitchigamia, 376. See also 
Swamps. 

Lameco (Ind. town): variants of, 360. 

Lances: Ind. seize and use, 62-3; Soto uses, 148; Span. 
make, 150-1. 

Lands: Porcallo owns, 49. 

Laudonniére, Réné; his exped., 420; cited, 341, 345. 

Lawsuits: between Isabel de Bobadilla and Ponce de 
Leén, 316, 325, 418. 


League: Span. less than Eng., 358. 

Le Moyne de Morgues, Jacques: cited, 341. 

Leon, Guatemala: Soto, regidor of, 316; Pedrarias dies 
at, 319. 

Leonor (natural daughter of count of Gomera): given to 
Isabel de Bobadilla, 17. 

Leonor: natural daughter of Soto, 316. 

Le Page du Pratz, ————-:cited, 349. 

Lewis, Theodore H.: cited, 341, 343, 351, 352, 358, 
361, 363, 366, 367, 369, 370, 371, 374, 375s 376, 377; 
378, 379, 380, 383, 384, 386, 387, 388, 389, 390, 391, 
418, 421, 422. 

Library of Congress: papers in, 316-17, 417-18. 

Ligoacam: plant resembles, 311; conjecture regarding, 
305. 

Limamu, See Alimamu. 

Lions: none in Cuba, 24; in Florida, 312. 

Littleton, Mary: cited, 425. 

Liwahali (Holiwahali): Ullibahali (q.v.) identified as, 
364. 

Lizards: in Cuba, 24. See also Alligators. 

Lépez de Mendoza, Ifiigo: captain general of Span. 
forces, 393. 

Lower Cross Timbers, Texas: Ind. site near, 385. 

Lowery, Woodbury: cited, 327, 338, 339, 341, 357) 358, 
359, 361, 363, 366, 367, 369, 428. 

Luna y Arellano, Tristan de (conquistador): at Coosa, 
363; letter to, cited, 364. 

Lusitanians, See Portuguese. 

@_McCulloh, J. H.: cited, 349, 422, 428. 

Macanoche (Ind. woman): given to Soto, 183. 

Machete: roads cleared with, 25. 
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Macias, Juana: her son, 380. 

Maize: resembles coarse millet, 64, 310-11; grown 
throughout Indies, 311; grows tsattevali interior, 313; 
stored in barbacoas, 633 abundant, 46, 53-4, 56-7, 64, 
67, 116, 122, 141, 189-90, 191, 192, 193, 199, 201, 
205, 210, 248, 251, 253, 257, 261, 309; little or none 
found, 53, 58, 86, 88, 100, 102, 106, 111, 152, 156, 
158, 182, 190, 199, 247, 250, 252, 253, 257, 258, 260, 
387; bought for horses, 24; Span. eat stalks of, 53, 
182; how soldiers eat, 54-5; horses carry, 73; tribute 
paid in, 75; given to Span., 79, 103, 302; Span. seize, 
85, 140, 142, 159, 202, 214, 262, 270, 376, 388-9; 
rationed, 89-90; destroyed, 108; Ind. carry away, 211, 
257; refused to Ind., 271; Span. thresh, 275; ground 
with stone, 288. 

Maja (serpent): identified, 336-7. 

Mala Paz (town): reason for name, 55. 

Malaria: conjecture regarding, 387. 

Maldonado, Francisco: appointed captain of footsol- 
diers, 35; seeks port, 70; sent to Havana, 71, 348; 
ordered to wait at Ochus, 96; awaits Soto, 138; in- 
structions to, 348; sketch, 340. 

Maldonado, Rodrigo: fathedat Francisco, 340. 

Malone, James Henry: cited, 419, 422. 

Malvenda, Martin de: letter, cited, 415. 

Mamei: identified, 332; described, 333; in Cuba, 19. 

Manioc: origin of, a moot question, 333. 

Manoel (king of Port.): his son, 396. 

Many Waters (Ind. town): name, 344. 

Manzano,.————(Span. with Soto): lost at Ulliba- 
hali, 121; a deserter, 364-5. 

Maps: cited, 358, 366, 376, 385, 386, 391, 419, 427. 





Marchena, Spain: inhabitants of, 323. 

Margaridetas: probably trade beads, 380; given to Ind., 
Grr: 

Markham, Clement R.: cited, 319. 

Marshes: salt, 238. See also Swamps. 

Marten Skins: blankets made of, 129. 

Martin, Juana: her son, 368. 

Martinez Segurado, Antonio (Port.): goes to Seville, 12. 

Mass: ornaments for, lost at Mavilla, 138; Span. desire 
to hear, 301. 

Massacres: at Napetaca, 63, 64; at Nilco, 222. 

Mats: Span. use for bedding, 150; used for defense, 
281. 

Mavilla (Mauilla; Mobile; Ind. town): location, 366; in 
fertile region, 139; population scattered, 142; cacique 
sends message to, 127; Soto reaches, 128; fight at, 
130-9; houses burned, 136; Soto rests in, 139; he 
leaves, 140. 

Maxwell, Thomas: cited, 421. 

Maye. See Amaye. 

Maynard, Theodore: cited, 315, 317, 320, 329, 423. 

Meat: Soto buys in Gomera, 17; Span. need, 79-80; 
Span. refrain from eating, 231; Span. make salt, 
271; 

vee Alexander J.: cited, 422, 428. 

Mem. See Rodriguez, Mem. 

Méndez de Soto, Francisco: father of Fernando de Soto, 






























315. 

Mendoga de Montanjis——: deserts exped., 359. 
Mendoza, Antonio de (viceroy of New Spain, and of 
Peru): informed of arrival of Soto’s men at Panuco, 
302; had given up hope for them, 303; sends for 
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them, 303; sends delicacies to sick, 306; gives them 

clothing, 307; observes proper ceremonies, 307; 

sends report to king, 417; sketch, 392-3. 

Mendoza, Eufemio: cited, 395. 

Menéndez de Avilés, Pedro: plans colony, 354. 

Mestitam (Mestitan): corruption of Tenochtitlan, 394. 

Mexico (city and country): location and population, 
304; boundary, 392; its oil port, 392; Vera Cruz key 
to, 394; Span. enter, 288-9; Ayllén’s fruitless errand 
to, 356; adventures in Gulf of, 288-300; Mendoza in, 
302, 393; surprised at rescue of Soto’s men, 303; 
delicacies sent from, 306; welcomed to, 306-7; drain- 
age of valley of, 392. 

Mico: name of river at Coga, 214. 

Millet: maize resembles, 64, 310-11. 

Mines: slaves illtreated in, 22; Porcallo owns, 49. 

Minoya. See Aminoya. 

Mississippi (state): Chicaga in, 367; Ind. towns in, 369. 

Mississippi (called The Great) River: distances and 
direction of various places from, 188, 257, 309, 3103 
divides into two branches, 284; depth, 286; flows into 
gulf, 289; population dense west of, 309; Ind. cross, 
213; Soto buried in, 229; Span. ignorant of, 233; re- 
turn to advised, 253; return ordered, 254; overflows, 
265-6; mysterious rising of, 269-70; Span. sail from 
to Panuco, 300. See also Rivers. 

Mitchigamia (lake): earthquake destroys, 376. 

Mobile, Alabama: old forms of name, 366. 

Mochela (Ind. woman): given to Soto, 183. 

Mocogo (Mucogo; cacique): burns Ucita’s town, 423 
Ortiz sent to, 42-3; welcomes him, 44; his promise to 

Ortiz, 44; his generosity, 44-6; pays tribute, 46; 

































visits Soto, 47; his speech, 47-8; other caciques threat- 

en, 341. 

Médacan. See Nondacao. 

Monette, John W.: cited, 420, 422. 

Montemor, Port.: identified, 387; pottery made-at, 257. 

Mooney, James: cited, 358. 

Moore, Charles C.: cited, 333. 

Moscoso de Alvarado, Luis: loses wealth, 323; with 
Soto at court, 7; joins exped., 11; in Elvas, 11; made 
maestre de campo, 33; relieved of post, 383; lodges 
with Soto, 33-4; left at Cale, 54; ordered to leave 
Cale, 57-8; lodges men, 67; sent to Tascaluga, 124-5; 
advises Soto, 128; neglects orders, 146; appointed 
successor to Soto, 226-7, 323, 382; sworn in, as gov- 
ernor, 227; conceals Soto’s death from Ind., 227; 
how he disposes of Soto’s body, 228-9; refuses to 
sacrifice Ind., 229-30; orders Soto’s property sold, 
230; fond of ease, 231; calls council, 232; desires to 
leave Florida, 233; suspects Ind. of treachery, 234; 
sends message to cacique, 234; threatens to burn ca- 
cique, 234, 243; his reply to cacique, 236, 245; makes 
raids, 246; tired of wandering, 254; orders return to 
Mississippi, 254; complaints against, 256-7, 272-3, 
289; fails to find deserter, 257-8; fears Ind., 267, 
274; favors friends, 272; has trouble with men, 272-3; 
appoints captains, 273-4; Afiasco influences, 286-7; 
holds offshore, 289; sketch, 323. 

Mosquera, Cristobal de (brother of Moscoso): joins 
exped., 323. 

Mosquitoes: many in Cuba, 26-7; attack Span., 293-4. 

Mounds: Ind. build, 33, 339, 380, 381. 

Mountains: Soto crosses, 100; sighted, 296; none in 
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Florida, 308; in Xuala region, 309; chestnuts grow on, 
311; Ind. of, 312-13. Named—Appalachian, 358; 
Blue Ridge, 359; Boston, 379. 

Mucoco. See Mococo. 

Mulberries: in Cufitachiqui, 93; sent to Soto, 102-3; in 
Casqui, 166; cables made from bark of, 266, 349; in 
Florida, 311. 

Mules: given to Isabel de Bobadilla, 17-18, 

Muifioz, Juan Bautista: copies Biedma MS., 407. 

Musters: Soto holds, 14-15. 

Mutilations: Span. practice on Ind., 144, 196, 241, 268, 
269. 

@_Nacacahoz (Ind. town): location, 386; Span. at, 251. 

Nacanac (Ind. region): cacique of, hostile to Span., 241. 

Naguatex (Naguetex; Ind. district): location, 239, 384; 
extensive, 241; Ind. of, weepers, 248; cacique of, hos- 
tile, 241; Span. in, 241, 2433 cacique of, visits Mos- 
coso, 244; Moscoso leaves, 247; burned, 257. 

Nails: Span, save, 164; Span. make, 263. 

Napetaca (Napetuca; Ind. district): location and de- 
scription, 344-5; Soto at, 55, 59; he leaves, 64; Ind. 
captured at, 71. 

Naquiscoga (Ind. town): location, 386. 

Narvaez, Panfilo de: sent to Mexico, 356; wife of, re- 
mains in Cuba, 39; Ortiz accompanies, 39; at Cali- 
quen, 57; place where he built boats found, 68; per- 
ishes, 8, 260; fate of, feared, 260; few of his men sur- 
vive, 326; old camp found, 347. 

Negroes: in Sancti Spiritus, 338; slaves, 338; killed in 
Piache, 366. 

New Spain: location, 232, 313; settled from Cuba, 

332; Mendoza, viceroy of, 393; Panuco an adminis- 

































tration unit of, 392; survivors of Narvaez exped. 
reach, 8; Velazquez sends exped. to, 29; way station 
for ships of, 295-6; Soto plans to send ship to, 200; 
Span. hope to reach, 249; can be reached by coasting, 
253; Ind. taken to, 292; way to reach, discussed, 286- 
8; Span. plan to send message to, 389; Panuco River 
in, 297. | 

New York Public Library: MSS. in, 320; owns original 
Elvas, 395. 

Nicalasa (cacique): visits Soto, 142. 

Nilco (Anicoyanque, Anilco; Ind. district): identified, 
380; location, 206, 380; well populated, 210; de- 
scribed, 210; river of, identified, 212, 214; maize plen- 
tiful at, 253; little maize at, 258; Ind. at, do not plant, 
258-9; Ind. at peaceful, 260; Span. at, 206, 209, 210, 
258; Span. attacked at, 212, 267; raided, 221-2; Span. 
leave, 261; Ind. of, fear Span. designs, 264-5; cacique 
of, visits Span., 268. 

Nissohone (Nisione; Ind, district): described, 247; 
Ind. woman captured at, 247; Span, in, 384, 385. 

Nondacao (Médacan; Ind. district): population, 247; 
Moscoso leaves, 248; report of cacique of, 249; guide 
given to Span., at, 384-5. 

North Carolina: Xualla located in, 358. 

Nuevo Reino de Leén: early province of New Spain, 
392. ) 

Nuevo Santander: Panuco part of, 392. 

Niifiez Cabeza de Vaca, Alvar: in Narvaez exped., 8; 
returns to Spain, 8-9; travels toward west, 201; 
traverses land west of Daycao, 254; his route, 255-6; 
survives exped., 326; effect of his report, 8-13; falls 
out with Soto, 9; wishes Florida concession, 10; re- 
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fuses to go with Soto, 12-13; goes to Rio de la Plata, 
12-133 cited, 255, 346. 

Nuts: Span. seize, 202. See also Pecans; and Walnuts. 

Nuttal, Thomas: cited, 422-3. 

@ Oath: Ortiz takes, 44. 

Ober, Frederick A.: cited, 424. 

Ocala: modern form of Cale (q.7.), 342. 

Ocale. See Cale. 

Ocher: Ind. paint with, 159. 

Ochite (Ind. town): Soto in, 67-8. 

Ochus (Ochuse; Ind. town): name and location, 71, 
348; a good port, 71; Maldonado at, 71; he is ordered 
to await at, 96; Luna y Arellano at, 348. See also Pen- 
sacola. 

Ocita. See Ucita. 

Ocute (Ocuti; Ind. district): identified, 350; location, 
100, 308, 309; fertile, 309; guide to, given, 79; Span. 
reach, 79; they leave, 81; in desert land, 106. 

Oka lusa: meaning, 374. 

Oklahoma: Span. in, 378. 

“Old South Leaflets”: cited, 400. 

Olibahali. See Ullibahali. 

Ologale. See Cale. 

Oranges: in Cuba, 21. 

Ordofiez, Beatriz: mother of Maldonado, 340. 

Orriparacogi. See Paracoxi. 

Ortiz, Bartolomé: appointed official in Cuba, 326, 329; 
his residencia, 416; criticised, 416; letter, cited, 414, 
416. 

Ortiz, Juan: in Narvaez’s exped., 39; saved by caci- 
que’s daughter, 4o-1; kills wolf, 41-2; Ind. plan to 
sacrifice, 42; guided to safety, 42-3; Mucogo’s prom- 












ise to, 44; fails to find Span., 45; fears Mucoco’s 
sincerity, 45; his life among Ind., 39-46; rescued from 
Ind., 36-9, 340; his knowledge limited, 46; acts as in- 
terpreter, 51; learns plans of Ind., 59; induces Ind. to 
surrender, 61; understands guide, 86; Soto makes 
agreement with, 1385 saves lives of condemned Span., 
145-6; death, 207, 379-80; novel centers around, 424- 
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Osceola, Arkansas: Pacaha near site of, 3'72. 

Osorio, Antonio de: joins Soto, 10-11; relinquishes in- 
come, 371-2; pursues Ind.,1'77; withstands misfortune, 
371; his father, 368. 

Osorio, Francisco: kinsman of Antonio, 368; joins Soto, 
10-11; raids Ind., 144-5; condemned to death, 145. 
Osorio, Garcia: joins Soto, 10-11; memorial, cited, 393. 

Ossachile. See Uzachil. 

Otoa (Toa). See Toalli. 

Otchisi (Otci’si). See Chisi. 

Ovando, Nicolas: Ayllén accompanies, 355. 

@Pacaha (Pacha; Ind. district): location, 188, 212, 310, 
371; in level region, 309-10; described, 174, 187-8; 
fish in, 175-6; Soto seeks, 164-5, 1'71; cacique of, 
flees, 172, 1°76; Soto enters, 1'74; he returns to, 178; 
Ind. of, hostile to those of Casqui, 178-9; Soto rests 
in, 183; cacique of, gives women to Soto, 375. 

Pafallaya (Ind. district): Soto reaches, 140. 

Palache. See Apalache. 

Palisema (Palisma; Ind. town): Span. reach, 377. 

Palmas (Las Palmas), River: location, 313; coast turns 
at, 296; distance from Panuco, 297. 

Palms: in Cuba, 21; leaves used as thatch, 33; in Florida, 
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Panama: Pedrdrias owns ranch in, 324. 

Panuco (Panico; town and prov.): its first name, 392; 
location and population, 298, 304, 392; a capital city, 
302; size, 302; Span. go overland to, 301; condition of 
people in, 302; Span. rest in, 304; Span. welcomed at, 
304-5. 

Panuco (Panico) River: location, 297; current strong, 
300-1; brigantines pass, 297; date of Span. entry into, 
300. 

Paracoxi: connotation and variants, 341; a great chief, 
46; Gallegos sent to province of, 49; reaches his dis- 
trict, 50; sends message to Gallegos, 51; feigns illness, 
51; Ind. of, kill hostile Ind., 63. 

Parada, Andrés de: letter, cited, 416, 

Pardo, Juan: explorations, 352. 

Partridges: sent to Span., 79; in Florida, 312. 

Pato (Ind. town): Moscoso reaches, 239. 

Patofa (Tatofa): name of town and its cacique, 351; 
location, 83; cacique of, visits Soto, 81-2; his speech, 
81-2; Soto leaves, 83; interpreter has fit at, 84. 

Patterson, Mrs. Isabel Garrard: studies Soto’s route, 
339, 428. 

Peaches: mamei resembles, 19. 

Pearls: Span. find, 33; given to Soto, 92; Span. esteem, 
94; taken from graves, 94; Ind. spoil in boring, 96; 
cacica recovers, 101; Ind. seize, 132; lost at Mavilla, 
138; given to Span., 210; false, traded with Ind., 357. 

Pears, prickly: Ind. subsist on, 254; fruit resembles, 311. 

Pecans (called acorns and walnuts): resemble acorns, 
311, 370, 395; Ind, eat, 166; grow west of Mississippi, 
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Pedrarias Davila. See Arias de Avila, Pedro. 





Pedro: Ind. baptized as, 94. 
Pegado, Esteban (Port.): goes to Seville, 12; with Soto, 
__ 329. 

Pegado, Fernan (Port.): joins Soto, 12. 

Penalties: burning, 40; death, 145, 335, 336; loss of pos- 
sessions, 145; mutilations, 196; for treachery, 269; 
for refusal to aid Span., 303; Soto imposes, 335, 336. 

Pensacola: old names, 348. 

Pefiafiel, Spain: inhabitants of, 360. 

Pérez Bustamante, Ciriaco: cited, 393. 

Perico (Ind.): guides Span., 99, 351. 

Persimmons (called plums, g.v.): in Casqui, 166; Span. 
find, 347, 375. 

Peru: Soto in, 6; his companions there, 7, 11, 323, 324; 
way station for ships to, 95-6; margaridetas esteemed 
in, 211; supplied from Cuba, 332. 

Petaca: defined, 101, 359. 

Pexe palla (a fish): identified, 373. 

Pexe pereo (a fish): conjectural identification, 3'74. 

Piache (Piachi; Ind. town): location and description, 
126, 366; Soto reaches, 126; river at, 12'7; two of Nar- 
vaez’s men killed at, 366. 

Pickett, A. J.: cited, 367. 

Pilots: Span. lack, 232. 

Pineapples: in Cuba, 19. 

Pines: wild groves in Florida, 308. 

Pitch: copee resembles, 294; Span. lack, 389. 

Pizarro, Francisco: Soto next in importance to, 316; 
cited, 320. 

Pizarro, Hernan (Hernando, Fernando): Soto with, in 
Peru, 6, 316, sketch, 320-1. 

Plague: visits Cufitachiqui region, 93. 
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Plantains: in Cuba, 19-20. 

Plums (persimmons called): identified, 370, 375; in vari- 
ous places, 67, 117, 166, 205, 2103; in Florida, 311; 
two kinds, 312; given to Span., 160; eat green, 182; 
Span. find and seize, 202, 204-5, 347, 363; loaves 
made from, 214-15. 

Poison: cassava, 20-1. 

Pomegranates: sent to Spain, 306. 

Ponce de Leén, Hern4n: Soto makes contracts with, 
316, 317-18; lawsuit with, 316, 328. 

Population: scant toward west, 199; large, at Guahati, 
201; Moscoso inquires about, 232. 

Porcallo de Figueroa, Vasco (Span. conquistador): his 
overseer, 22-3; Soto visits, 25; succeeds Tovar, 30; 
helps provision ships, 30; goes to Florida, 336; makes 
raid, 32; lodges with Soto, 33-4; desires Ind. slaves, 
49, 336; his wealth in Cuba, 49; returns there, 49-50, 
342; sketch, 337; characterized, 337-8. 

Pork: given to Ind., 144. 

Portugal: fish in, 372; regains independence, 396; copy 
of Elvas narrative in, 398. 

Portuguese: described, 3; in Soto’s exped., 4, 13-15, 
327; listed as from Badajoz, 329; well armed, 15; 
sail under Vasconcelos, 16; drowned, 76; death of, 
261; saws timber, 263; carries delicacies to Span., 
306. 

Potano (Ind. town): Soto at, 55, 343; Ind. seized in, 69. 

Potatoes: in Cuba, 20. 

Pottery: Ind. make, 257. 

Powers, Rose Mills: cited, 425. 

Prairie de Roane: Ind. site near, 384. 

Prescott, William H.: cited, 317, 320, 394. 




































Presents: Ind. give to Span., 58, 79, 100, 113, 142, 179, 
180, 184, 185, 187, 189, 191-2, 197, 198, 210, 212, 
215, 234, 248, 267, 269, 353, 365. 

Prices: brought by Soto’s effects, 230. 

Priests: secular, trapped in Mavilla, 133; rescued, 136; 
plead with Soto, 145. 

Priestley, Herbert Ingram: cited, 348, 351, 363, 364. 

Prisoners: Ind. left unshackled, 187. See also Indians. 

Provisions: bought in Gomera, 17; furnished in Santia- 
go, 18, 330; scarce in Cuba, 332, 335, 336; landed 
from ships, 34; ships sent for, 49; left at Espiritu 
Santo, 51; Span. need, 52, 153; Ind. promise to sup- 
ply, 56, 127; Span. abandon, 70; Maldonado, sent 
for, 71; Ind. carry away, 83; cacique furnishes, 114; 
Span. find, 242; Span, burn, 246; Ind. supply, 306. 
See also Food; and Maize. 

Puerto Principe, Cuba: town on Cuba, 22; Porcallo 
founds, 337; location, 25, 26; Porcallo dies in, 337. 
Pumpkins: plentiful in Uzachil, 64; in Apalache, 67; 

in Coligoa, 189; taste like chestnuts, 189-90. 

Purchas, Samuel: cited, 402. 

@ Quesada, Bernardo (Bernardino) de (procurator of 
Santiago): cited, 330, 331-2, 414. 

Quexos, Pedro: explorations, 356. 

Quigaltam (Quigaltan, Quigualtam; Ind. district): lo- 
cation, 189, 213, 2'74; powerful district, 216; lands 
uninhabited below, 232; Soto sends message to, 214} 
cacique answers, 218; he defies Soto, 218, fears to 
attack Span., 219; cacique sends false message to 
Soto, 277; Span. anxious to leave, 281-2; Ind. of, 
leave Span., 282. 

Quiguate (Aquiguate; Ind. district): location, 182, 188, 
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189, 3'75-6; described, 1847-8; Soto in, 184, 186; caci- 
que left in, 188; Span. leave, 376. 

Quipana (Guipana; Ind. town): described, 201; Soto 
reaches, 201; Span. leave, 379. 

Quitamaya. See Catamaya. 

Quixila (Ind. town): Span. reach, 377. 

Quizquiz (Quizqui; Ind. district): location, 310; Soto 
reaches, 156. 

@ Rabbits: given to Span., 79, 1425 Ind. kill, 80; abun- 
dant in Autiamque, 205; described, 206; in Florida, 
312. 

Radcliffe, Dr. Lewis: information received from, 3'72-4. 

Raids: made in Florida, 35-8, 343. 

Raisins: sent to Span., 306. 

Rangel, Rodrigo (secretary to Soto): activities, 343; his 
narrative, 408-9; critique on, 409; end of his narra- 
tive, 379; cited, 324, 337, 340-52, 355, 357-9, 361-72, 
375-9, 381. 

Real (coin): description and history, 321. 

Reino de Mechoacan; bounds Panuco, 392. 

Reinoso (Reynoso), Francisco de: raids Ind., 144; re- 
turns from Florida, 368. 

Reinoso, Gonzalo (or Gregorio): his son, 368. 

Relagam Verdadeira: copies in existence, 398. 

Revolts: Ind. against Span., 62-3; feared in Cuba, 331. 

Ri: river at Espiritu Santo called, 214. 

Ribault, Jean: cited, 420. 

Ribera (Rybera) ——_(Soto’s page): raids Ind., 1453 
returns from Florida, 368. 

Richelet, Pierre: translates Garcilaso, 412. 

Rio de la Plata: Cabeza de Vaca goes to, 12-13. 

Rivers: Ortiz reaches, 43; crossed by bridges, 52, 57, 58, 





66, 76, 165; crossed in piraguas, 73; forded, 85; at 
Chiaha, 105; high, retard exped., 119; at the Missis- 
sippi, 162-3; at Autiamque, 203; names of various, 
214; difficult traveling by Great, 217; this river de- 
scribed, 219; unaccountable rise in, 245-6; coast turns 
at Las Palmas, 287; crossing of Mississippi, 369-70; 
identified, 370; emptying into Mississippi, 377; Soto 
buried in, 382. Various names—Altamaha, 351; 
Arkansas, 369, 379, 380, 381, 387; Bayamo, 335; 
Black Warrior, 366; Brazos, 386; Broad, 352; Cache, 
376; Cannouchee, 351; Casqui, 3'75; Cauto, 335; Caya, 
189; Coligoa, 376; Congaree, 352; Coosa, 381; 
Deer, 345; Discord, 344; Espiritu Santo, 348, 369; 
French Broad, 359; Great Ohoopee, 351; Guacuca, 
348; Guadalquivir, 361; Guadiana, 24; L’Anguille, 
376; Las Palmas, 391; Little, 384; Little Red, 377; 
Little Tennessee, 361; Miakka, 341; Mico, 214, 381; 
Mississippi (called “The Great River”), 369, 375, 
376, 377, 381, 387, 389, 390, 391, 420, 421, 428 (see 
also Mississippi River); Mobile, 367; Moculixa, 367; 
Ocilla, 345, 346; Ocklochnee, 346; Oconee, 351; 
Oconna-Luftee, 358; Ogeechee, 351; Panuco, 392; 
Quachita, 384; Red, 380, 384; Ri, 381; Rio Grande 
(Mississippi), 388; St. Francis, 375; Saline, 383; 
Santa Fe, 344, 345; Santander, 391; Savannah, 352, 
353, 358; Secco, 358; Soto la Marina, 391; Sipsey, 
367; Suwanee, 344, 345; Tallahatchie, 368, 369; Ta- 
maliseu, 381; Tapatu, 381; Tennessee, 361, 370, 3753 
Tombigbee, 367; Tuckaseegee, 358; Tyronza, 370, 
371; White, 377, 388; Withlacoochee, 343; Yayalo, 
338; Yazoo, 367. 

Roads: how made in Cuba, 25. 
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Robertson, James Alexander: cited, 334, 342, 357, 382, 
398. 

Rodriguez, ———-: deserts exped., 360. 

Rodriguez, Benito: his son, 383. 

Rodriguez, Luisa: her son, 329. 

Rodriguez, Mem (Men): with Soto, 329; killed, 137. 

Rodriguez Lobillo (Ruiz Lobillo), Juan: with Soto, at 
court, 7; joins him, 11; appointed captain, 35; sent on 
raid, 36; captures Ind. woman, 38; his men wounded, 
38; seeks road, 87-8; rejoins exped., go; loses two 
men, 90; explorations, 352; slave deserts, 365; sketch 
324. 

Rojas, Juan de: left as lieutenant in Cuba, 31; promi- 
nent in Havana, 338. 

Romo (Romo de Cardefiosa), Alonso (kin to Soto): 
joins Soto, 11, 340; appointed captain, 34-5; seeks 
road, 87; rejoins exped., 90; seeks deserters, 360; 
helps bury Soto, 382. 

Romo, Maria: mother of the Cardefiosa, 340. 

Ronda, Spain: inhabitants of, 323. 

Roots: Ind. subsist on, 254. 

Ropes: Ind. bring Span., 265; made of henequen, 387. 

Rosary: Span. find, 357. 

Ross, Mary: note by, 352-5. 

Rowland, Dunbar: cited, 370, 421-2. 

Royce, Charles C.: cited, 358, 359. 

Royz Pereira, Men (Port.): goes to Seville, 12. See also 
Rodriguez, Men. 

Ruiz de Guevara, Antén: Moscoso commissions, 323. 

Ruiz Lobillo, Johan. See Rodriguez Lobillo, Juan. 

Rye, William B.: cited, 328, 395, 396, 401, 408, 419, 

420, 428. 





























@Saavedra, Hernandarias de: wounded, 348. 
Sacrifice: Ind. given for, 229. 

Saddles: Christians lack and make, 150. 

Saez, Fray Liciniano: cited, 321. 

Salamanca, Spain: men from, join Soto, 12; inhabitants, 
































340. 

Salt: Span, need, 79-80, 192; how made, 192-3; given 
to Span., 234; Ind. make, 237; made at Aguacay, 
238; found at Coligoa, 377; at Cayas, 378; how made, 
378; salt spring, 377. 

San Antén (Cuban cape): ships gather at, 25-6, 

San Juan de los Remedios, Cuba: Porcallo founds, 337. 

San Licar, Spain: men left behind at, 12; Port. go to, 
13-14. 

San Martin: Pardo tries to reach mines of, 353. 

San Miguel de Assile: origin of name, 345. 

San Miguel de Gualdape: Ayllén establishes, 356; lo- 
cation, 356. 

San Sebastian del Puerto: early name of Panuco, 392. 

Sanches de la Fuente, Fernand: parentage, 368. 

Sancti Spiritus, Cuba: town in Cuba, 22; Velazquez 
founds, 338; location, 26; size 27-8; population, 338; 
Porcallo procurator of, 337. 

Sandoval, Gonzalo de: founds Panuco, 392. 

Sanson, Nicolas (cartographer): maps, cited, 427. 

Santa Elena: Span. at, seek provisions, 353; agriculture 
difficult at, 354. 

Santa Marta: second city chartered in Amer. Indies, 
357; way station for ships of, 95. 

Santiago, Cuba: location, 24; description, 18-19; size, 

22; metropolitan see for Florida, 33.4; inhabitants of, 

338; cabildo of, reports Soto’s arrival, 329; letter 
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from cabildo of, cited, 416; bishop of, complains of 

Soto, 335, 337, 416. | 

Santiago, Order of: Soto enters, 417. 

Saquechuma (Sacchuma; cacique and locality): location, 
368; Soto in, 143. 

Savel (a fish): identified, 373. 

Schoolcraft, Henry Rowe: cited, 423. 

Sebastian, Alonso: father of Francisco, 380. 

Sebastian (Bastian), Francisco: drowned, 209; his 
father, 380. 

Segovia, Beatrice de: her son, 323. 

Sentinels: Soto posts, 34; careless, 35; guard Guachoya, 
220. 

Servants: Soto employs, 6-7; Soto’s, trapped in Ma- 
villa, 133; Soto’s, raid Ind., 144-5. 

Seville, Spain: casa de contratacién in, 6; men join Soto 
in, 12; Port. go to, 13-14; Ortiz, a native of, 39; citi- 
zens of, 322, 368, 383. 

Shad: in gulf drainage, 373. 

Sheep: bison called, 379. 

Shea, John Gilmary: cited, 367, 410. 

Shields: Ind. use, 159; made of buffalo hide, 173. 

Shipp, Barnard: cited, 344, 420. 

Ships and Water Craft: Ayllén dispatches, 356; Ca- 
beza de Vaca asks Soto to buy, 9; Soto refuses, 12; 
Soto buys, 15; sent to Havana, 23-4; separated, 25-6; 
in Soto’s fleet, 31, 329; have topsails, 31; Ind. sight, 
45; sent to Cuba, 48-9; way station for, 95-6; Span. 
fear to build, 232; can not be built, 258; good timber 
for, 262; Port. knows how to build, 263; Span. 

build, 387, 389; incidents of construction of, 263-71; 

calked with tow, 264; Span. described, 273; how 































pitched, 294. Various kinds named—brigantines, 31, 

32, 39, 40, 69, 200, 213, 253, 259, 263, 264, 266, 269, 

270, 271, 273-7, 279-83, 286, 289, 291-4, 297, 299, 

300, 348, 388, 380; caravels, 31, 69; canoes, 25, 69, 

QI, 112, 126, 159, 160, 161, 176, 177, 184, 208, 211- 

14, 220, 221, 224, 266, 271, 275, 276, 278, 279, 281, 

283-5, 294, 389, 390; piraguas, 69, 73, 140, 141, 158, 

161, 162, 164, 208; rafts, 126, 1'7'7, 209. 

Shipwrecks: of Narvaez, 8; how ships escape, 293. 

Shirts: made from deerskin, 173; Ind. woman ex- 
changed for, 184. 

Shoals: near Florida coast, 31; at Panuco River, 298; 
many along coast, 313. 

Shoes: made of deerskin, 301. 

Silks: Soto invests in, 6, 322. 

Silveira, Fernao (Fernando; a poet): praises narrative, 
2; sketch, 315. 

Silver: Span. desire, 46, 51, 187. 

Silver Bluff, Georgia: conjectured site of Cufitachiqui, 
352. 

Siméon, Rémi: cited, 395. 

Simms, W. Gilmore: cited, 424. 

Skins: given to Span., 142, 158, 167, 176, 179, 180, 
183, 184, 185, 191, 203, 215, 234, 237-8; Span. seize, 
145, 1653; Span. find, 172; salt exchanged for, 192; 
blankets made from, 210. 

Slaves: eat potatoes, 20; ill treated in Cuba, 22-3; Por- 
callo desires, 49, 337; Ind. possess, 89-90; escape 
with cacica, 101; Ind. make, 118; Ind. women given 
to Soto, 121; Ind. woman trapped in Mavilla, 133; 
Soto’s sold, 230; in Sancti Spiritus, 338; Quexos 

seeks, 356; Ind, escape, 360. See also Negroes. 
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Smith, Buckingham: cited, 317, 322-330, 334, 338-40, 
342, 343, 346, 347, 351, 369, 370, 374, 381-4, 386, 
388, 402-3, 407, 413-15, 417, 420. 

Snakes: in Cuba, 25. 

Soacatino (Cehocatin, Xacatin, Xuacatino; Ind. dis- 
trict): described, 250, 385-6; Span. seek, 385; guide 
given to, 248; Ind. of, have seen Span., 249; Span. 
reach, 250. 

Socorro: Aymay called, 89. 

Solameco. See Lameco. 

Solar y Taboada, Antonio del, and Rujula y de Ocho- 
torena, José de: cited, 315-17, 322, 323, 325-8, 339, 
340, 368, 412, 413, 417, 418, 425. 

Soldiers: poisoned by cassava, 20-1. 

Sotis (Port.): how name used, 388; death, 261-2. 

Soto, Fernando (Hernan, Hernando): name, 315; 
birthplace, 315; his natural daughter, 316; marries 
Isabel de Bobadilla, 7, 317, 322, 324; dower con- 
veyed to, 322, 417; his niece, 335; kin accompany, 
340. Early career in Indies, 5-6; captures Inca ruler, 
316; his contract with Ponce de Leén, 316-18, 323, 
417-18; place in Peruvian campaigns, 320; his for- 
tune, 6; attempts to recover money lent king, 319; 
manner of life in Spain, 6-7; various men join, 9, 10- 
13, 322, 323; enters order of Santiago, 317; appoint- 
ments and titles, 7, 325, 326; goes to San Liicar, 14- 
15; enrolls his men, 15; number of his men and ships, 
328-9, 330, 335-6; in Gomera, 17; causes inconven- 
iences in Cuba, 330; takes Span. from Cuba, 332; 
assures reprovisioning, 336; ordered to build fort in 
Havana, 338; anxious to enter Florida, 29-30; de- 
prives Tovar of post, 30; landing place in Florida, 
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338-9; lodges in cacique’s house, 33-4; how he or- 
ganized his force, 34-53 writes to cabildo, 342; sends 
Gallegos on raid, 36; instructions to him, 342; casual- 
ties to his force, 38, 137, 217 (see also Casualties): or- 
ders clothes given to Ortiz, 46; decides to go inland, 
46-7; Mococo visits, 47; thanks him, 48; goes inland, 
48; leaves men at port, 48; at odds with Porcallo, 49- 
50; goes to Paracoxi, 51-2; reaches Cale, 52; leaves 
Cale, 54, 55; advised to leave Florida, 57; refuses to 
free captured cacique, 58; reaches Napetuca, 59; his 
horse killed, 60; orders lake surrounded, 60-1; Ind. 
strikes, 62; leaves Napetuca, 64; has piragua built, 
69; his orders to Maldonado, 71; sets out for Ochus, 
71-2; leaves Apalache, 72; leaves Capachiqui, 74; 
leaves Toalli, 76; Ind. cacique addresses, 77-8 (see 
also Indians); his reply, 78; plants cross in village, 79; 
leaves Ocute, 81; answers Patofa, 82-3; led astray, 85; 
seeks road, 87-8; takes hogs to Florida, 88; leaves 
message for men, 89; chides Rodriguez Lobillo, go; 
welcomed to Cufitachiqui, 315; refuses to settle there, 
96-7; takes cacica captive, 98; presents to, 100, 212 
(see also Presents): gives presents to Ind., 211, 212; 
sends messages to caciques, 102, 166-7, 171-2, 198, 
217-8; reaches Canasagua, 102; leaves it, 103; enters 
Chiaha, 103, 360-1; answers cacique, 104; stays in 
cacique’s house, 1053 asks for Ind. women, 106, 1625 
pursues Ind., 107-8, 185; caciques visit, 108, 142-3; 
sends men to examine Chisca, 109-10; takes leave of 
cacique, 110; reaches Acoste, 110; stratagem by, 111- 
12; releases cacique, 113; how he treats Ind., 117, 
118; length of daily march, 121; seizes cacique, 126; 
disregards advice, 128; escapes from Ind., 131; 
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wounds Ind., 132-3; fears loss of prestige, 138-9; 
crosses river, 140-1, 161-2; condemns Span. to death, 
145; releases Span. prisoners, 146; attacks Ind., 148, 
154-5; repels them, 152; orders piraguas demolished, 
164; replies to cacique of Casqui, 169; refuses Ind. 
house, 169; preaches to Ind., 170-1; tries to make 
peace between caciques, 172, 181-2; captures cacique, 
1'76; women given to, 183, 365, 375; lodges in open 
field, 184, 202; burns Ind. town, 184; threatens Ind., 
194, 197; mutilates Ind., 196; desires to refit ex- 
ped., 200; frees prisoners, 204; disciplines his men, 
204-5, 206-7; his men reduced in number, 206; 
march stopped by snow, 208; welcomes cacique, 216; 
falls sick, 217, 218-19; angry at Quigaltam, 218-19; 
fears Ind. of Guachoya, 220; feels approach of death, 
224; resigns self to death, 224-5; his last words, 225- 
6; advises election of successor, 225-6; his successor, 
226-7; death and burial, 228-9, 323, 382; how death 
explained, 229; some rejoice at death, 231; his will, 
326-7, 382-3, 416-17; property left by, 382-3; his men 
reach Panuco, 302; Maldonado seeks, 340; given up 
as lost, 416; successor appointed in Cuba, 416; cost 
of his exped., 383; route of exped., 359, 376, 383, 
418-23. Characterized and criticised, 7, 97, 155, 317; 
325-6, 330, 331, 332, 337. Sketch, 315-19; materials 
on, 316-19; 397-418; books on, 423-6; maps referring 
to exped., 426-8; bibliography, 397-425; Powell’s 
painting, 420; cited, 342-3; lawsuit of, cited, 412-13. 
Soto, Isabel de (niece of Soto): marriage and dower, 































327. 
South Carolina: Cufitachiqui in, 352. 
Spain: Soto returns to, 6; Soto leaves, 16; way station 
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for ships sailing to, 95-6, 304; vegetables in, com- 
pared with those of Coligoa, 189; rabbits found like 
those of, 206; chestnuts of, 311; plums better than 
those of, 312. Porcallo fights in, 337; Ayllén pre- 
vented from going to, 355-6; Ayllén gets concessions 
di gets possession of Port., 396. See also Span- 
iards, 

Spaniards: muster of, held, 15; destroy Ind. town, 34; 
desire peace with Paracoxi, 51; Ind. wound and kill, 
54, 69, 131, 137, 196, 200, 242, 278, 279, 366, 367, 
378-9; seize Ind., 55-6, 185-6, 189, 204, 246-7, 377, 
379; kill Ind., 70, 339, 3'79; decide to attack Ind., 134, 
275-6; flee from Ind., 148; how drawn up for battle, 
134; Ind. make gifts to, 180, 183, 184-5, 210 (see also 
Presents); Ind. peaceful, 363; lose clothing, 149-50; 
make clothing, 173; capture clothing, 185, 377; Ind. 
women given to or traded with, 184, 365 (see also 
Indians: women): Ind. flee from, 188-9, 276; Ind. 
hostile to and attack, 194-5, 196, 240, 249, 272, 277, 
278, 280-1, 282, 284, 285-6, 293-4, 385, 389-90; pursue 
Ind., 211-12, 213, 239, 284; rescued from Ind., 240-1; 
burn Ind. town, 246; guides mislead, 250, 386; re- 
gret burning of towns, 257; sent to Aminoya, 260-1; 
Ind, fear, 264-5; refuse to aid Ind., 270; help them, 
271; free Ind., 272; Ind. threaten, 275; escape Ind., 
278. How captains get revenge on men, 80-1; need 
food, 86-7, 242; pork rationed among, 88; daily 
march, 121; cross rivers, 140-1, 162-3; build piraguas, 
161; their cruelty, 222-3; lodge in open field, 246; 
march through uninhabited land, 252; plan to build 
brigantines, 253, 387; some do not wish to turn 
back, 255; return to Mississippi, 388; reason therefor, 









































387; fear sea, 255, 259, 290; suffer from cold, 261; 
their courage renewed, 262; weather isolates, 265; 
how they escape flood, 266; passage down Mississip- 
pi, 272-86; number to leave Aminoya, 273; drowned, 
278; maize rationed to, 284; reach sea, 284, 390; can 
not use bows properly, 285; hold council, 286-8; en- 
ter sea, 288; return near land, 290-1; get fresh water, 
291-2, 296; land on beach, 291; ships separated by 
storm, 292; explore bay, 294; storm stayed, 295; 
sight land, 296; give thanks for safe arrival, 298, 300, 
301; run past P4nuco, 299; land at Panuco River, 
299-300; time spent in gulf, 300; abandon brigan- 
tines, 301; welcomed in Panuco, 301-2, 304-5; number 
to enter PAnuco, 302, 393. Introduce animals into 
West Indies, 334; establish missions among Apala- 
che, 346; adopt Aztec words, 395. See also Christians; 
and Spain. 

Sparrowhawks: in Florida, 312. 

Sparrows: in Florida, 312. 

Speeches: by Indians, 77-8, 81-2, 91, 92, 103-4, 107, 
113-14, 115-16, 122-3, 125-6, 167-9, 180-1, 205-6, 
234-6, 244-5; Ind. oratory pleasing, 199. 

Spies: Ind. act as, 53, 186, 204, 221, 239, 258. 

Spoonbills (fish); pexe-palle identified as, 373. 

Springs: salt, 377. 

Starlings: birds resembling, in Florida, 312. 

Steck, Francis Borgia, C.S.C.: cited, 317. 

Stirrups: made from wood, 266. 

Stockades: Soto builds, 202-3; surround Ind. towns, 
262. 

Storms: separate Soto’s ships, 25-6; almost wreck Span. 

ships, 291, 292, 295. 


Strawberries: fruit resembling found, 311-12. 
Suckers (fish): resemble barbels, 372-3. 
Sugar: sent to Span., 306. 

Swamps: in Cuba, 27; Span. cross, 36, 156, 285; many 
in Florida, 49, 53; Ind. flee through, 74, 210; crossed 
by bridge, 171; at Pacaha, 174; horses can not cross, 
185, 210; many near Tastaluga, 188, 309; Span. 
camp among, 188; fish in, 376. 

Swanton, John R.: cited, 341, 343-52, 357, 360, 362-6, 
SIAN AG. Alt 

Swords: Ind. seize, 62-3, 132. 

@_Taguanate (Tagoanate, Taguanete; Ind. district): 
location, 264, 388; Ind. of, plan to attack Span., 267; 
cacique of, visits Span., 268; Span, and Ind. as- 
sault, 269. 

Talavera la Reina, Spain: inhabitants of, 328. 

Tali (Ind. town): Soto reaches, 113; Ind. of, receive 
Span. peaceably, 363. 

Taliepatava (Talicpacana; Ind. district): Span. reach, 
140, 367, | 

Talimeco (Jalimeko, Lameco, Talimico; Ind. district): 
variants, 360. See also Lameco. 

Tallahassee, Florida: Ind. town near site of, 346. . 

Tallimuchase (Talimachusy; Ind. town): meaning, 364; 
Soto at, 119; deserter at, 364. 

Tallise (Italisi, Talise; Ind. district): identified, 365; 
location, 121; Soto reaches, 121; he leaves, 123; land 
level to, 309. | 

Talsi (Tulsa): Tallise identified as, 365. 

Tamaliseu: name of river at Guachoya, 214. 

Tamemes: term defined, 81, 351; given to Span., 84-5, 

99, 113, 121, 122, 123, 184; Ind. do not wish to pro- 
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vide, 98; Soto demands, 98, 112, 146; how he gets 
them, 117; Ind. promise, 127. 

Tampa Bay: Soto lands at, 338, 341. 

Tampico, Mexico: distance from Las Palmas River, 
391; oil port, 392. 

Tanico (Ind. town): location, 378; well populated, r91; 
Span. at, 191, 378. 

Tanto River: larger than the Bayamo, 24. 

Tapatu River: name of river at Nilco, 214. 

Tapia, ———(soldier): attacks Ind., 148. 

Tapile. See Topile. 

Tapioca: commercial product of manioc, 333. 

Tascaluca (Tascaluca, Tastaluca, Taszuluza; name ap- 
plied to cacique and district): meaning, 366; location, 
127, 188, 309, 310; towns in district of, 365; Soto 
seeks, 119; cacique sends Ind. to Soto, 122; Soto 
sets out for, 123; cacique of, described, 124-5, 265; 
cacique of, asks Soto to free him, 129; evades Soto, 
129-130, located on Delisle’s maps, 364. 

Tasqui (Ind. town): Span. at, 363. 

Tatalicoya (Tatilcoya, Tutilcoya; Ind. district): scat- 

tered settlement, 377; location, 191; Span. reach, 190, 


377: 

Tatofa. See Patofa. 
Tattooing: Ind. practice, 38. 

Taxes: Soto assesses in Cuba, 24. 

Temples: Ind. have, 33; Ortiz guards, 41. 
Tennessee: Ind. sites in, 361, 362. 

Tenochtitlan: Aztec name for city of Mexico, 394. 
Ternaux-Compans, Henri: cited, 407-8, 415. 
Tertre, Rev. Jean Baptiste de: cited, 334. 

Texas: Span. in, 385. 


Thomas, Cyrus: cited, 358. 

Thrushes: in Florida, 312. 

Tianto (Ind. town): not identified, 380; Soto reaches, 209. 

Tierra Firme: way station for ships of, 95-6; supplied 
from Cuba, 330, 332. 

Tietiquaquo (Ind. town): location, 3'79; cacique of, 
visits Soto, 203. 

Tigers: none in Cuba, 24. 

Timber: suitable for piraguas, 158; Port. saws for ships, 
263. See also Forests. 

Tinoco, Arias (kin of Soto): joins Soto, 11, 340; ap- 
pointed captain, 34-5; helps bury Soto, 382. 

Tinoco, Diego (kin to Soto): joins Soto, 11, 340. 

Tlaxcala, Mexico: boundary, 392. 

Toalli (Otoa, Toa; Ind. town): location, 349; Span. in, 
74, 350, they leave, 76. 

Toasi (Tuasi, Tawasi; Ind. town): identified, 365; Soto 
reaches, 121; Ind. women given to him at, 365. 

Tocasti (Ind. town): location, 343; Soto reaches, 52. 

Topile (Tapile, Topil): identified, 395; meaning, 306. 

Torres, Guiomar de: her sons, 368. 

Torture: applied to Ind., 250, 251, 267. 

Tovar, Diego de: in Soto exped., 323. 

Tovar (Tobar), Nufio de: in Peru, 324; at court with 
Soto, 7; joins exped., 11; seduces girl, 30; deprived of 
post, 30; marries Leonor, 30; leaves wife in Havana, 
31; raids Nilco, 221-2. 

Tovar, Rodrigo de: his son, 323. 

Tribute: Ind. pay, 24, 46, 218, 302, 305; Ind. cacique 
collects, 72; withheld from cacique, 143. 

Trinidad, Cuba: founded (1514), 338; size, 28; how set- 
tled, 28-9. 
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Tulla (Tula; Ind. district): location, 194; a cold land, 
198; Soto’s adventure at, 192-9, 378; Span. leave, 
196; cacique of, dismissed, 201. 

Turkeys: (usually called “hens”): Ind. have, 351; as 
present, 100. 

Turquoises: found at Guasco, 256. 

Turtledoves: in Florida, 312. 

Tutelpinco (Ind. town): location, 380; Ind. desert at, 
208, 

@ Uchachile (Ucachile). See Uzachil. 

Ucita (Ocita; Ind. town): Span. in, 31, 33, 339; cacique 
of, plans to kill Ortiz, 40; he sets Ortiz to guard tem- 
ple, 41; honors him, 42; burned, 42; Mococo hostile 
to cacique of, 43; cacique of, pays tribute, 46. 

Ullibahali (Olibahali, Ulibahali; Ind. district): iden- 
tity and location, 364; described, 120; Soto reaches, 
119. 

Upper Cross Timbers, Texas: Ind. site near, 386. 

Uriutina (Ind. town): Span. in, 344. 

Utiangiie. See Autiamque. 

Utinama (Utinamocharra; Ind. town): Span. at, 55, 



























343-4. 
Uxapila (Ind. town): Span. reach, 365. 
Unzachil (cacique): kin to cacique of Caliquen, 58; 
awaits Span., 58; sends stag to Soto, 64; Soto leaves 
his town, 66; Afiasco in his town, 68. 
Uzachil (Ossachile, Uchachile, Usachile, Veachile; 
Ind. town): location conjectured, 344; town near, 345. 
Uszela (Ind. town): Span. reach, 67, 346. 
@ Valencia, Spain: men from, join Soto, 12. 
Valencia de la Torre, Spain: inhabitants of, 368. 
Valladolid, Spain: decrees dispatched from, 325, 326. 


Index 


Valle, Marqués del: lawsuit of, cited, 412-13. 

Vargas, Juan de: killed, 279. 

Vasconcelos, André de: Port., of Elvas, 339; sends word 
to Soto, 11-12; introduces Port. to Soto, 14; with 
Soto, 329; commands ship, 16; appointed captain, 
34-5; his slave escapes, 102; death, 261. 

Vazquez, Alonso: requests concession in Florida, 393-4, 












417. 

Vazquez, Juan: killed, 137. 

Vazquez de Ayllén, Licentiate Lucas: at Autiamque, 
95; exped. of, 356; death, 95, 356; sketch, 355-7. 

Vazquez de Coronado, Francisco: rumor of, 385. 

Veachile. See Uzachil. 

Vega, Garcilaso de la (the Inca): book criticised, 404; 
his narrative, 410-12; his book popular, 424; cited, 
324, 329, 338, 339, 341, 358, 360, 362, 370, 382, 383, 
396, 425. 

Veitia Linage, Joseph: cited, 322. 

Velazquez, Diego (conquistador in Cuba): activities, 29, 
337; founds Santiago, 335; sends Narvaez to Mexico, 
356. 

Venezuela: pitch plants in, 391. 

Venison: given to Span., 237-8. 

Vera Cruz, Mexico: location and population, 304, 394. 

Vicela. See Acela. 

Vicksburg Bluffs: old site at, 389. 

Vilareal, Marqués de: gives patents to Vasconcelos, 11. 

Villafarta (Ind. site): origin and meaning of name, 57. 

Villanueva de Barcarrota, Spain: claims Soto, 315; man 
from drowned, 209; inhabitants of, 380. 

Villanueva de la Serena, Spain: claims Soto, 315. 

Villanueva y Cafiedo, Luis: cited, 425. 
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Villa Rica de la Vera Cruz. See Vera Cruz. 

Villegas ———-: his Ind. slave escapes, 360. 

Viranque. See Autiamque. 

Virginians: explorations by, 354. 

Vitachuco (Ivatachuco; Apalache town): 66-7, 345; Soto 
at, 66-7; Ind. burn, 67. 

@ Waco, Texas: old Ind. site, 386. 

Walnuts: in Cufitachiqui, 93; oil of, used as butter, 
104; in Casqui, 166; in Autiamque, 205; in Nilco, 
210; in Florida, 311; plums grow size of, 312. See also 
Pecans. 

Weapons: Ind., 32, 119, 131, 196, 340; in packs, 132; 
Span. lack, 150. 

White Oak Shoals: Ind. ford near, 384. 

Wiener, Leo: cited, 333. 

Wiley, Harvey W.: cited, 333. 

Williams, Samuel Cole: cited, 396. 

Wilmer, Lambert A.: cited, 424. 

Wills: of Leonor de Coya, cited, 316, 418; of Soto, 326- 
7, 382-3, 416-17. 

Wine: Soto buys in Gomera, 17. 

Winsor, Justin: cited, 419, 426, 428. 

Wolves: none in Cuba, 24; carry off Ind. corpse, 41; 
in Florida, 312. 

Women: with Soto, 13; Ind. captured, 135, 185-6,190, 
195, 212, 223, 269, 282; Span. burned, 149; traded 
for shirt, 184; held as slaves, 230; Ind., acts as guide, 
251; Span. free, 272. See also Indians. 

Woodward, Henry: in Cufitachiqui region, 334; makes 
treaty with Ind., 354; cited, 352. 

Wright, Irene A.: cited, 332, 334, 335- 

Wytfliet, Cornely van: cited, 358, 428. 
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@ Xacatin (Xuacatino). See Soacatino. 

Xerez de Badajoz, Spain: inhabitants of, 324. 

Xualla (Chouala, Xuala; Ind. district): location, 100, 
127, 309, 310, 358; in level region, 309; Span. in, 100; 
leave, 100, 359; cacica in, 101, 102, 

@_Yamassee. See Aymay. 

Yams: potatoes resemble, 20. 

Ychiaha. See Chiaha. 

Young, Judge J. P.: cited, 370, 422. 

Yta (Etiwaw): Ytava identified as, 364. 

Ytara (Ind. district): Span. in, 55; Ind. women seized 
at, 69. 

Ytara (Itaraholata): meaning, 343. 

Ytava (Itaba; Ind. town): conjecture regarding, 364; 
Soto in, 119; woman bought at, 364. 

Yupaha (Ind, district): location, 92; conjecture regard- 
ing, 348; woman rules, 92; Soto seeks, 72-3. 

@ Zabusta. See Cabusto. 

Zacatecas: Pardo tries to reach mines of, 353. 

Zafra, Spain: inhabitants of, 323, 329. 
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